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Confirmation of Nominations 


“4 DECENT and manly exami- 


nation of the acts of govern- 


ment should be not only toleratea 
but encouraged.” 


—William Henry Harrison, 
President of the Ones eee 
1841— 
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Canada Is Leading 


chaser of United States products, 
placing the United Kingdom for 
second consecutive fiscal year as our big- 
gest export market, it was stated orally 
at the statistical research division. 
nadian takings totaled $659.264,432 com- 
pared to exports of $517,441,165 to the 
United Kingdom, showing gains of 11 
per cent and 56 per cent respectively 
over the first eight months of 1928. 


000,000 
trucks and parts, and a gain of more 
than $4,000,000 in shipments of tractors 
contributed largely to the increase in the 
exports to the Argentine country, 
division stated. 


Growth of Plamts and Animals 


radiation and organisms, has been formed 
to conduct experiments relating to the 
Boos of sun and electric lamp rays on 
e 
cording to a statement made public Oct. 
-11 by Dr. F.S. Brackett, director of the 
new unit. 


ments with the effeets of rays on plants 
and animals ldter would probably be ex- 
tended to include the human body. 
attention is being given to various ma- 
Gines producing rays said to be benefi- 
cial, 
plants and animals, provisions may be 
made for applying knowledge thus ob- 
tained to a study -of artificial rays as|] 
they affect human beings, he said. 


division’s work follows in full text: 


pendence of the growth of plants and the 
health of animals on 
that received from the sun or from elee- 
tric Lamps. Rooms in the west basement 
of the Smithsoniam building are being 
converted into laboratories for these 
vestigations. 
equipped with 
graphic, and electrical equipment 


$271,000,000 in 1929. 


| 


Period While Import Gain | 
Is 9 Per Cert Over 1928 





Purchaser of Goods | 


Demand in Germany for Cotton | 


From America Found to Be | 
Lower; Shipments to Japan | 
Record Decrease 


An increase of more than $271,000,000 


in the United States export trade in the 
first eight months of 1929 over the cor- 
responding period of 1928, reflected prin- 
cipally in heavier shipments to North 
and South American countries, was noted 
in a report on exports and imports 
sued Oct. 10 by the Department of Com- 
merece. 


is- 


The total exports for the eight months | 


ended Aug. 31 amounted to $38,407,- 
239,518, or an increase of approximately 
8.5 per cent over the previous corre- 
sponding period, according to the report. 
The total imports 
compared to $2,750,495,338 in the first 
eight months of 1928, or a gain of ap- 
‘ proximately 9 per cent. 


were $3,009,471,976 


Canada again led as the heaviest pur- 
re- 
the 


Ca- 


This rate of gain in Canadian exports 


over those of the United Kingdom will | 
probably fall off fox- the balance of the 
year, the division stated, on account of 
the usually heavy cotton shipments to 
Britain in the Fall months. 


The gain of approximately $68,000,000 


in exports to Canada, which was the 
héaviest> in any -ftrdtvidual comtry, was 
quite generally distributed in a wide 
range of commodities, although automo- 
biles and parts figured largely, with an 
increase of about $8,000,000, the division 
stated. 
Dominion showed gains of approximately 
$3,000,000; bituminous coal, $4,000,000; 
petroleum products, 
copper, $3,000,000; corn, $2,000,000, and 
cotton, $1,000,000. 


Iron and steel exports to the 


$8,000,000; refimed 


Exports to South America totaled 


* ee eens or a gaim of 23 per cent over 
8, 
40 per cent of the shipments to the 
continent went to 
takings increased from $114,259,814 
the first eight months of 1928 to $145,- 
973,372 in the first eight months of 1929, 
or an increase of 25 per cent. 


it was indicated. Approximately 


whose 
in 


Argentina, 


An increase of approximately $10,- 


in shipmemts of automobiles, 


the 


Germany was the only country which 


showed any considerable decrease in pur- 
chases from the 
eight-month period— 
country totaled $231,223,691, compared 
to $252,729,938 in the first eight months 
of last year, or a decrease of 8 per cent. 


U nited States in the 
Exports to that 


The reduced shipments to Germany 


were practically comfined to lower raw 
cotton takings which dropped off more 
than $25,000,000 ower the 1928 eight- 
month period, the division stated. Other 
exports, for the most part, showed 
creases to offset tlhe $4,000,000 differ- 
ence between the cotton export decrease 
and the total export decrease, it was ex- 
plained. 


in- 


Raw cotton exports comprised one- 


third of the total exports to Grmany in 
1928 and slightly moore than one-fourth 


[Continued on Peage 5, Column 3.] 


Effect of Radiation 


Of Light Is Studied 


Is Basis of Tests 


stitution, known as the division of 


Zrowth of plamts and animals, ac- 


Dr. Brackett stated orally that experi- 
Much 


and after preliminary work with 


Dr. Brackett’s description of the mew 
The division will study the exact de- 


radiation such as 


in- 
These will be especially 
Spectroscopic, photo- 





re- 


CContinued on Page 2, Column 2.) | 


Diffieulty Encountered in 


Finding Specimens 


HE Mediterranean fruit fly has 

been so nearly exterminated in 
Florida that practically no flies can 
be found with which to experiment, 
the Chief of the Plant Quarantine 
and Control Administration, Dr. C. 
L. Marlatt, stated oraily Oct. 11 in 
announcing that intensive studies 
of the fly would be transferred to 
Hawaii. 

The fly once so prevalent in Flor- 
ida is now being bred in labora- 
tories by the Department of A gri- 
culture, Dr. Marlatt said, but this 
method is unsatisfactory. 

The entomologist whom the De- 
partment is sending to Hawaii, Dr. 
Marlatt announced, will study the 
biological effects of heat and cold 
sterilization. He will try to deter- 
mine how hot or how cold the fruit 
must be to kill all the flies. 


Measure for Control 


Of Airplane Traffic 


Submitted to Senate 


Mr. Walsh Offers Ball. Re- 
quiring All Interstate Car- 
riers to Obtain Licenses 


From the I. C. C. 


Regulation and control of interstate air 
.transportation by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is provided im a bill 
(S. 1864). imtroduced in the Senate Oct. 
11, by Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Massa- 
chusetts, 


Senator Walsh’s bill is identical with| 


that introdwced in. the House- on Sept. 
26 by Representative Cable (Rep.), of 


Lima, Ohio, which provided that no air 
transportation company may operate as 
a common carrier of persons and prop- 
erty in interstate commerce umless it 
first obtains a certificate of public con- 
venience and necessity from the Inter- 
state Cmmerce Commission. As a con- 
dition to the issuance of the certificate, 
the bill would provide that the Commis- 
sion shall require the filing of bonds to 
guarantee payment of final Judgments 
for damages against carriers making 
application. , 

An explanation of the bill by Mr. 
Wash follows in full text: 

The bill ‘further provides that all 
rates, fares and charges must be pub- 
lished; that they cannot be changed 
without proper notice; it prohibits dis- 
crimination; and it provides that the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission may, on 
complaint or on its own initiative, adjust 
rates and fares, if the same are unjust 
or unreasonable. Each transportation 
company must designate an agent in 
Washington to receive service of orders 
and notices of ‘the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Violations of this act may 
be enjoined, and this act may be en- 
forced, in the Federal district court with- 
in whose jurisdiction the carrier making 
application is engaged in business. Ap- 
propriations of sufficient funds to carry 
out the provisions of this act is author- 
ized. And, finally, the Commission is 
empowered to make regulations for the 
administration of this act. 


Airports will eventually become the | 
center of their own business communi- 
ties, and for this reason rmust be prop- 
erly located and constructed, the Assist- 
‘ant Secretary of War, F. Trubee Davi- 
|son, stated recently in an address before 
ithe New York State Association of 
|Realty Boards, at Syracuse, N. Y. 
| Realty operators should survey airport | 
lrequiremaents of their commmunities, and | 
cooperate in the establishment of land- 
ing fields, Mr. Davison said. 

“What you have done for the homes, | 
industries and commerce of your com- 
munities,” he added, “you can do to a} 
large extent for aviation, and the busi- 
ness that will result from air com- 
merce.” 

In discussing the expansion of air- 
ports, he- said that if landing fields of 
all types should be merged they would 
blanket the entire State of Rhode Island. 
Many airports, however, are poorly laid 
out, he said, and many are in the wrong 
section of the community. 

His address, as made public by the 
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American Insurance 
Proposes Extension 


In Foreign Fields 


Commerce Departament Says 
Policies Writtem Abroad 
Are Minor Part of $100,- 
000,000,000 im Force 


Only a fraction of the $106,000,000,000 
in legal reservellife insurance in force in | 
United States companies was written | 
abroad, amd domestic life insurance firms | 
actively working in foreigm lands number | 

ut 15, according to a rewiew just made 
public by the Department of Commerce. 

Limitations of time and distance, gov- 
jernment. xegulations amd. _other~factors 
are credited with this situation. Laws 
regardimg the regulatiom of insurance 
companies by respective. governments 





are beimg revised, however, and indica- 
tions are that domestic agencies will 
establish many branch ageencies abroad 
during the coming year. 

The review, which was prepared by A. 
Sherman Christenson, of the division of 
commercial laws, follows in full text: 

The Association of Tuife Insurance 
Presidemts announces that the goal of 
$100,000,000,000 of legal weserve life in- 
surance im force in United States com- 
panies was reached durimg July of the | 
present year. Life insurance organiza- 
tions now are directing their efforts to- 
ward the realization of the “second $100,- 


| 
| 


Governmental Regulation 

In the past, governmental regulation 
has been an important factor in the ac- 
complishmients of insuramce companies. | 
The part which jurisprudence will have 
in determining future world markets for 
American life insurance is a subject of | 
interest. 

Only a_ small proportion of the life | 
insurance now in force im United States 
companies was written abroad. Limita- | 
tions o£ time and distance ; differences in 
peoples and conditions; tlhe comparative | 
novelty of this line of insurance in many | 
sections; economic disruptions occasioned 
by the World War; ynfavorable legisla- | 

rt 





000,000,000.” | 
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New Theory Advanced to Explain | 
Spontaneous Combustion of Hay 


| 


| 


Chemical Processes Started by Bacterial Action Described 
By Specialist of Agricultural Department 


Spontaneous ignition of hay amd other 


farm products is due not only to heat 
developed by bacterial action, but to 
other causes as well; according to a new 
theory advanced by Dr. Charles A. 

Browne, chief of chemical and techno- 
logical research in the Bureau of Chem- 
istry and Soils, the Department of Agri- 
culture announced Oct, 11. 

Dr. Browne believes that spomtaneous 
ignition is due also to much higher tem- 
perature following oxidation of certain 
compounds produced by bacteria. 

The annual loss from fires in the 
United States reported to be caused by 
spontaneous ignition amounts to approxi- 
mately $20,000,000. This does not in- 
clude, says Dr. Browne, the loss from 
“unknown causes,” amounting to ap- 
proximately $200,000,000 a year, the con- 
siderable portion of which, he believes, 
must be due to spontaneous ignition, 

The full text of the summary -of a bul- 
letin, “The Spontaneous Combustion of 
Hay,” just issued by the Department as 
its first publication on the subject, fol- 
ows: 

After reviewing the efforts maade for 
hundreds of years to solve the mystery 
of spontaneous ignition. Dr. Browne 
summarizes our present knowledge of 
the subject and emphasizes the urgent 
need for further study of the problem 
which he regards as one of the most im- 
portant in the whole field of agricultural 
research, | 

It is well known, Dr. Browne ex- 
plains, that the primary step im the heat- 


| 


| 
material. This is commenly known as 
fermentation or decay. 


These vital processes, however, are | 
mostly destroyed by heat at about 150 | 
degrees Fahrenheit, and the rise of tem- | 
perature from this point to the 600 de- | 
grees Or more, necessary for ignition, | 
has been a puzzling problem of chem-| 
istry. | 

Dr. Browne's theory is that site 
produce certain unstable, unsaturated | 
compounds which by their greater 
affinity for atmésphere oxygen raise the | 
temperature not only to the death point | 
of the bacteria but to the point of igni- | 
tion. The process is purely chemical 
and is comparely to the familiar ex- | 
ample of spontantous ignition of cotton | 
waste when coated with an unsaturated | 
substamce such as linseed oil. 

Dr. Browne explains that gaseous 
products formed in the interior of a| 
heating stack exert an ovtward pressure | 
from the centers of chemical activity, or | 
so-called “‘hot pockets,” creating flues or | 
channels. When such a flue reaches the | 
surface of the stack, there is a sudden | 
inrush of air to the hot pocket. The | 
ensuing oxidation of the hot unsaturated | 
products of bacterial decomposition 
causes such a rise in tempereture that 
ignitiom readily takes place. 

In case the pressure of gases is in- 
sufficiemt to open a passage for the en- 
trance of large volumes of outside air, 
oxidation proceeds at a much slower 
rate amd there is only a charring of the 





ing of hay is due in large part to 
enzymic and bacterial actiom which 
causes A breaking down of the earbohy- 
drates and other substances of the stored 


' 


hay without ignition. 
A determination of the exact chemical 
oxsinstttianienatpemeniee: 
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lem Will Be Simplified by 
Data Secured in Unem- 
ployment Census 


‘Time for Leisure 
Becoming Longer 


Employers Urged to Provide 
Employment for Workers 
Displaced by Improvement 
In Mechanical Conditions 


Improved administration systems and 
better machinery will shorten the work- 
ing day and displace more workers 
within the next 50 years, but new jobs 
will be created, and labor conditions in 
general will improve, the Secretary of 
Labor, James J. Davis, predicted Oct. 
11 in an address before the American 
Federation of Labor, at Toronto, Canada. 

Wise employers are planning new jobs 
for men displaced by machinery, Mr. 
Davis. said, for they realize that in- 
creased unemployment will reduce the 
purchasing power of the public. 

Effect of Higher Wages 

Higher wages, he said, will increase 
purchasing power, and react to the 
benefit of employers. 

Mr. Davis’ address follows in full text: 

While I, as an official of the United 
States Government, am outside my juris- 
diction, so to speak, standing on the soil 
of another government, the American 
Federation of Labor is within its own 
jurisdiction, for your membership pur- 
sues its activities on both sides of the 
boundary line, as if that line were not 
there. That friendship between members 
of this organization on both sides of the 
Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence does 
a great deal to maintain the happy rela- 
tioms that exist between our two coun- 
tries, 

This meeting of your organization here 


{Continued on Page 6, Column 2.] 


Subpoenas Issued 
For Lobby Inquiry 


| Former Member of Tariff 


Commission Called to Tell 
Of Activities 


William L. Burgess, of Morrisville, N. 


| J., a former member of the Tariff Com- 


mission, and Frederick L. Koch, now em- 
ployed by the Commission as a pottery 
specialist, will be the first witnesses be- 
fore the subcommittee of the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee which on Oct. 15 will 
begin an investigation of lobbying ac- 
tivities as directed by a Senate resolu- 


| tion (Sen. Res. 20). 


The chairman of the investigating 
committee and author of the resolution, 
Senator Caraway (Dem.), of Arkansas, 
made this announcement Oct. 11. 

Mr. Burgess testified before the House 
Committee on Ways and Means on the 
earths and earthenware schedule of the 
tariff bill (H. R. 2667), saying he repre- 
sented no one but himself. He testified 
that he held stock in pottery companies 
and had long been interested in the 
industry. 

Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Montana, 


| one of the investigators, explained that 


Mr. Burgess and Mr. Koch had been 
subpoenaed as witnesses because they 
were in the city and could be reached 
easily and without delay. 

The investigating committee includes 
in addition to Senators Caraway and 
Walsh, Senators Bora’. (Rep.), of Idaho; 
Blaine (Rep.), of Wisconsin, and Rob- 
inson (Rep.), of Indiana. 


Wage Reduction 
Shown on Farms 


Surplus of Labor Attrib- 
uted to Small Harvests 


THE general level of farm prices 

increased less in the quarter 
from July 1 to Oct. 1 this year than 
in the corresponding period for the 
last seven years, and the wage in- 
dex on farms for Oct. 1 is the low- 
est for that date since 1925, accord- 
ing to a statement made public by 
the Department of Agriculture on 
Oct. 11. The statement follows in 
full text. 


The index of the general level 
farm wages on Oct. 1 was 174 
compared with prewar level 
100, was 1 point higher than on 
July 1, and 1 point lower than on 
Oct. 1 a year ago. The relative 
lowness of the index for Oct. 1 this 
year, as compared with Oct. 1 of 
the last three years, is attributed 
by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics to the relatively smaller 
harvests this year. 

Wages by the month were high- 
est on Oct. 1 in the far western 
States where laborers were receiv- 
ing $56.54 with board, and $78.93 
without board. Day wages were 
highest in the North Atlantic 
States, or $2.83 per day with 
board, !and $3.63 per day without 
board. The supply of farm hands 
exceeded the demand in practically 
all parts of the country on Oct. 1. 


of 
as 
of 


NOMINATIONS of all eight mem- 
bers of the Federal Farm Board 


were approved, Oct. 11, by the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry at an executive session, it was 
announced orally by Senator McNary 
(Rep.), of Oregon, chairman of the 
Committee, following the meeting. A 
report was submitted to the Senate 
asking action the week of Oct. 14 on 
confirmation of the appointments, Sen- 
ator McNary said. 


The Committee vote on all but three 
of the Board members was unanimous, 
Chairman McNary said. Three votes, 
he said, were cast against Carl Wil- 
liams, cotton representative on the 
Board, three against Samuel R. Mc- 
Kelvie, wheat member, and one against 
Alexander Legge, chairman. 


Seventeen of the 19 members of the 
Committee were present and voting. 
Senators Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
and Shipstead (Farmer-Labor), of 


Suggestions Offered 
For Elimination of 
Traffic Congestion 


Improved Transportation by 
Public Carriers, Wider 
Streets and Other Changes 
Urged at Conference 


Improved mass transportation by pub- 
lic carriers, better planning of streets, 


tion are primary needs in efforts to re- 
duce congestion on streets and highways, 
according to suggestions advanced at a 
recent meeting of the Committee ‘on 
Measures for Relief of Traffic Conges- 
tion, made public Oct. 11 by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. ‘ 

It was stated orally at the Department 
that the Committee would meet in Janu- 
ary, probably at Washington, D. C., to 
hear final recommendations from sub- 
committees appointed at a meeting on 
Oct. 10, 

Remedies Suggested 

Suggestions at the initial meeting, it 
was stated, included substitution of pro- 
gressive for synchronous control light 
systems, better enforcement of existing 
regulations, wider bridges and revised 
parking regulations. 

The Department’s statement follows in 
full text: 

Fact-finding local surveys leading to 
full development of the use of existing 
facilities -vere advocated Oct. 10 before 
the meeting of the committee on meas- 
ures for relief of traffic congestion as 
the first step in immediate traffic im- 
provement. 

Appointed by Mr. Lamont 


The committee, embodying in its mem- 
bership public officials, representatives of 
real estate groups, street railways, 
steam railroads and rail terminals, mo- 
tor-vehicle users, dealers and manufac- 
turers, building contractors, police and 
fire departments, department _ stores, 
taxicab owners, State highway depart- 
ments, city planners, traffic engineers, 
civic and other organizations were ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of Commerce, 
R. P. Lamont, a short time ago as the 
third group to continue the work of the 
National Conference on Street and High- 
way Safety. 4 

The two other committees previously 
named are known as the maintenance of 
the motor vehicle committee and the 
protection of railway grade crossings 


i at LL LL LLL LL - ini 
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ion Is Divided on Mini- 
mum Wage Plan 


Public opinion, as determined by hun- | 
dreds of letters, is generally in favor of | 


paying Government employes on a scale 
comparable to what they would receive 
for similar work in industry and eom- 


merce, William H. McReynolds, director , 
of the Personnel Classification Board’s | 


field survey, stated orally Oct. 11. 


Only one individual of hundreds ques- 
tioned on the subject favored the lowest 


possible wage for Government employes, 
| 


he said, 


Mr. McReynolds explained that letters 


rather than a form questionnaire requir- 
ing categorical answers, were sent out. 
Instead of asking for definite answers, 
the Board sought general opinions. The 
letters were sent to executives in the 
commercial and industrial field and a 
number of individuals in professional 
and academic life. 

The questions, he stated, were so con- 
structed as to bring out whether those 
whose opinions were sought believed that 
Government employes should be paid 
strictly in accord with wage levels ex- 
| isting for similar positions in industrial 


|and commercial establishments; whether | 


they favored the adoption of a mini- 
mum wage; if they believed the Gov- 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 1.] 
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Industrial Rate of Pay Favored 
For Employes of Government 


Survey Shows Public Opin-* 





Minnesota, were absent, said Mr. Mc- 
Nary. 

The five members who received the 
unanimous vote of the Committee and 
the commodities they represent are: 
James G. Stone, vice chairman, to- 
bacco; C. B. Dennian, livestock; W. F. 
Schilling, dairying; Charles S. Wilson 
and C. C. Teague, fruits and vege- 
tables. 

Approval of the appointments was 
made by the Committee after two 
executive sessions, Oct. 10 and Oct. 11, 
and a series of hearings, at which 
members of the Farm Board appeared, 
beginning Sept. 24 and concluding 
Oct. 4. Inquiry into the activities of 
the Board and the previous agricul- 
tural connections of the individual 
members was conducted by the Com- | 
mittee during the hearings. 

Appointments to the Board were | 
made by President Hoover during the 
Summer, subject to the approval of the 
Senate. 





Radio Commission 
Abandons System of 
Zone Administration 


Applications, 
eration by Specialist De- 
partments, to Be Acted on 
By Full Membership 


system” of radio adminis- 


| 


Tariff Bill Offered by Sen- 
ator Cutting Adopted by 
Vote of 38 to 36 


State Regulation 
Is Urged in Debate 


| Prohibitions Against Imports of 


Literature Opposing Laws or 
Threatening Life or Harm to 
Individuals Are Retained 


After a fu day’s debate Oct. 11, on 
the tariff bill (H. R. 2667), the Senate 
voted 38 to 36 to permit the en rte 
the United States of all literat except 
that “urging forcible resistghce to any 
law of the United States, ér containing 
ary -hreat to take the’ ‘life, or inflict 
bou'ly harm, upon~any person in the 
United States.” 

Immediately after the vote, Senator 
Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, chairman of the 
Finance Committee, served notice that 
he reserved the right to ask for another 
vote on this section before the bill leaves 
the Senate. 

Amendment Voted Down 

Senator Cutting (Rep.), of New Mex- 
ico, introduced an amendment to lan- 


After Consid-| guage (section 305) in the Smoot-Haw- 


ey measure, which would have with- 
drawn from customs officials the -right 
of excluding any books or literature 
from this country on grounds of ob- 
scenity, immorality, treason, insurrection 
or threatening bodily harm against any 
person in the United States, or other 
causes for exclusion carried in the bill. 


The “age 
tration, der which particular Com- This amendment was defeated 48 to 33. 


wider streets, and active public coopera- | ™8Sioners cared for the primary regula. 


tion of the geographical zones from 


‘which they were appointed, has been 


abolished, it was stated orally Oct. 11 at 
the Federal Radio Commission. 

On recommendation of the Bureau of 
Efficiency, it was explained, the Commis- 
sion ee ee a eg of peg 
ing .the-Seppratory ws so at_.the. 
Notion asa hele, father than the indi- 
vidual five radio zones, will come under 
the jurisdiction of the partitular Com- 


specific regulatory function or func- 
tions. As in the past, however, it was 
stated, final decision on all matters will 
be taken by majority vote of the Com- 
mission membership. 
New Procedure Adopted 

Under the new procedure, it was 
pointed out, an application from a 
broadcasting station for modification of 
its license first will go to the engineer- 
ing division for determination as to 
whether it will fit in with the existing 
broadcasting set up. Then the legal 
division will pass upon its legal aspects, 


| 
| 


| 


' 
{ 





Mr. Cutting then submitted an amend- 
ment containing all the prohibitions 
against importation proposed in the 
Committee bill excepting immoral books 
or books containing any threat to take 
the life of any person in the United 
States. Senator Couzens (Rep.), of 
Michigan, a Finance Communic? sone 
proposed a change to utting ame 
ment which” would ited in’ the ban 
literature “containing any threat to take 


|the life of or inflict bodily harm upon 
missioner to whom is to be delegated a) 


any person in the United States.” 
Revised Proposal Adopted 

This last proposal would leave only 
obscene and immoral literature from the 
restrictions proposed in the bill. 

It was argued by Senator Cutting and 
those who supported his amendment that 
the question of immorality of books 
should be passed upon by the States, 
through juries, rather than by employes 
in the customs department. Even though 
admitted by customs officials, they ar- 
gued, such literature would immediately 
come under the operation of some State 
law and could be sold only by conform- 
ing to the requirements off that State 


and the qualifications of the applicant. | as interpreted by a jury, an interpreta- 
It then will be sent to the Commissioner | tion preferable to that of an employe in 
or Commissioners in charge of engineer-|the Treasury Department. 


ing, and finally to the full Commission | 


for action. 


| amendment. 


Senator Cuttings accepted the Couzens 
The revised amendment 


Applications of all kinds and all Com-| was adopted by the Senate, 38 to 36. 


mission business, it was explained, first | 


The vote by which Senator Cuttings’ 


will be handled by the expert or clerical | second amendment was adopted follows: 


the | 


forces, and then routed through 


particular Commissioner charged with 


Ayes, 38 


Republicans (15): Blaine, Borah, 


the jurisdiction of ‘the specific type of|Brookhart, Couzens, Cuttings, Frazier, 


business, to the full Commission. 


Thus, | Gillett. Glenn, Yowell, Johnson, La Fol- 


it was pointed out, the Commission will| lette, McMaster. Norris. Pine, Walcott. 


have the benefit of the studies of _ its| 
subordinates along with their 
mendations before it finally acts on an| 


application. 
Zone System Abandoned 


In the past the procedure has been for 
all matters affecting a particular radio 
zone, whether broadcasting, short wave, | 
or general policy, to go directly to the 
Commissioner representing the zone. He 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 5.) 


Effect of Storing 
Poultry Analyzed | 


Stored Eggs and Chickens 
May Excel Fresh Goods 


UALITY of cold-storage eggs 

and poultry at certain seasons of 
the year is stperior to some of the 
fresh products found on the mar- 
ket, despite the prejudice of many 
persons against cold-storage poul- 
try products, the Department of 
Agriculture announced Oct. 11. 
The full text of the announcement 
follows: 

Young fresh-dressed chickens 
bought during the Winter and 
early Spring are inferior in flavor 
and tenderness to those killed) and 
stored in early. Fall. Fresh eggs 
coming on the market in _ hot 
weather are often inferier to eggs 
laid and stored during the cool 
months earlier in the season. 

Under the present marketing 
system, fade pretnens eggs often 
take two or three weeks to reach 
the conSumer’s table. Extensive 
experiments by the Department of 
Agriculture’ show that there is 
little or no difference in taste be- 
tween fresh eggs and poultry and 


recom- | Broussard, 





these products after four or five 
months in cold storage. 


Democrats (23): Black, Bratton, 
Caraway, Connally, Dill, 
Fletcher, George, Hawes, Hayden. King 
McKellar, Pittman, Ransdell, Robinson 


of Arkansas, Simmons, Steck, Thomas of 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 1.] 


Sheep on Feed Equal 
Total for Last Year 


Slight Increases Are Reported 
For Corn Belt States 


Lambs and sheep fed for market this 
Fall and Winter are expected to equal 
the number reported last year, accord- 
ing to a statement on the lamb-feeding 
situation made public Oct. 11 by the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Slight increases in the number on 
feed are reported in the Corn Belt 
States, excluding western Nebraska, and 
indications are that Colorado will feed 
approximately the same as last year. 

The Bureau’s statement follows in full 
text: 

Western Nebraska will feed about as 
many, and there may be some decrease in 
the total fed in thé other western feed- 
ing States, with increases in some States 
and decreases in others. 

Shipments of feeding lambs and sheep, 
through markets, into the Corn Belt 
feeding areas for the three months, July 
to September, were.a little larger this 
year than last, with a considerable in- 
crease in the total into the States east 
of the Mississippi and a decrease into 
the States west of the river. Lamb feed- 
ing will be on a considerably larger scale 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 7.] 


Loan to Milk Association 
Approved by Farm Board 


The Federal Farm Board announced, 
Oct, 11, that it had approved application 
of the Ohio Farmers Cooperative Milk 
Association for a marketing and facili- 
ties loan of $400,000. Pending investiga+ 
tion, it was stated, the Board took under 
advisement the question of increasing 
this loan to $600,000, 
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Planning Airports 


Mr. Davison Says New Land- 
ing Fields Should Be 
Placed Near Business Area 
In Order to Save Time 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
Department, follows in full text: 
You may ask, “What have we, as 
real estate men, to do with aviation?” 
The answer is that you have a great 
deal to do with it and that your rela- 
tionship as time goes on, will become 
even closer. 
When we think of aviation, we are 
inclined to visualize a plane in flight. 
But in order to be of use planes must 


have proper landing facilities. That is 
fundamental. 
And that is where the real estate 


phase of aviation begins to come into 
focus, and also where you, as land ex- 


perts interested in sound community de- | 


velopment, enter the picture. 
I think we all fully appreciate what 
our great railroad systems have done for 


our communities, States and Nation. The | 


seeds of prosperity and progress they 
have sown will be multiplied once the 
latest transportation medium—the air- 
plane—really comes into its own. Avia- 
tion will infuse new blood into the arte- 
ries of commerce and bring about expan- 
sion of business activity. 

The first real estate transaction in con- 
nection with aviation took place in 1901. 
It was consummated when the Wright 
brothers leased a 600-acre tract from the 
natives of Kitty Hawk in order that 


they might conduct their gliding experi- 
| The severance tax is a tax levied upon 


_ments without interference. 

‘From, that 600 acres, dedicated to the 
first efforts of flight, have sprung thou- 
sands upon thousands of acres of land 
devoted to “Rerial activity—land valued 
at many millions of dollars. 

Size of -Airports 

We have more than 1,000 square miles 
of airplane landing facilities in this coun- 
try today. While this figure includes all 
sorts of landing fields, it is interesting 
to note that the acreage of real airports 
totals more than 300 square miles, or 
equal in size to the five boroughs com- 
prising New York City. 


And we have just begun. Even as we 


have just started to scratch the surface | 


in the development of the airplane as a 
great common carrier; so we are only be- 
ginning to turn the spade of progress in 
the soil from which the great airports of 
tomorrow will spring. An enormous to- 
tal extension of landing fields is certain 
to come. 
allel in the growth of our rail and im- 
proved highway system. 

It is because of the great future of 
aviation and because of the great re- 
sponsibility that rests with those who 
must look to the proper development of 
the ground end of flying, that I appeal 
to you, as land experts, to continue to do 
all you can in helping your respective 
communities pave the way, in sound and 
constructive fashion, for that tomorrow 
which will follow aviation of today. 

Financial Phases 

Although most of the airports so far 
established are yielding returns which 
justify the investments put into them, 
sensible development is a vitally impor- 
tant point. The taxpayer must receive 
proper cons‘deration. In other words, 
landing fields should be satisfactory, not 
alone from the flying man’s standpoint, 
but also from that of the public which 
pays the bill. 

Study airports and their various clas- 
sifications—familiarize yourselves with 


the legnth of runways—the handicaps|and Frankfort-on-Main offered on the 4t ou 


imposed upon the landing field by me- 
teorological conditions, by trees, houses, 


telegraph wires and similar obstructions, | loans were extremely attractive, bearing! the world as its sole sanction. This 
become acquainted with other airport|an 8 per cent coupon in each case and| breathes throughout the entire join‘| 
problems with particular reference to the | having an actual yield of about 912 per | Statement made yesterday from the be- 


business questions involved. It is amaz- 
ing how little the average nonflier knows 
about the land phases of aviation. 
speak from experience, because I have 
actually seen fields being considered for 
airports that would be more adaptable 
for roller cvasters. 

In selecting sites there are several 


things to ke considered aside from the | yet definitely known. According to pre- | 70ted in public opinion and enforced by 
points just mentioned. Important among | liminary estimates, however, only 25,- | Sense of justice in the civilized world. 


these is the location of the field. It 
should be on a main traffic line as close 
to the community it serves as practicable. 
After all, time is the main article that 
aviation has for sale, and time is a highly 
perishable commodity. The more min- 
utes consumed in getting to and from 


airports the less efficient is the airplane | 


service. The acquisition of land for fu- 
ture expansion is another matter to con- 
sider. As years pass by each a irport 
will become the center of its own busi- 
ness community, but unless your landing 
field is protected against obstructions, 
the very presence of that community 
aeent become a handicap to flying opera- 
ions. 





Automobiles Drive 
Into Tourist Hotel 


Cars Received by Attend- 
ants on Second Floor 


TOURIST hotel, designed so 

that motorists may drive in 
and up to the second floor, and 
there turn their cars over to at- 
tendants for parking, and proceed 
to their rooms, has just been 
erected by a large petroleum cor- 
poration in the Middle West, it was 
stated Oct. 11 by the Department 
of Commerce. 

The hotel is the first of a pro- 
posed chain of combination hoteis 
and service stations to be built 125 
miles apart on two United States . 
highways, it was stated. The De- 
partment’s description of the plan 
follows in full text: 

The terminal consists of one 
large building, an attendant’s 
house, an automobile service build- 
ing, and a gasoline and oil station. 
In addition to dining rooms, the 
terminal building wil! house a soda 
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Tax on Natural Products Advocated 
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Problem of Employment for Disabled 
Will Be Considered at Conference| 


|Delays Anticipated 


As Means of Obtaining School Funds| [y Cattle Shipping 








At the present time nine major types 
of taxes are employed in the United 
States to provide school revenue, the 
most important and promising of which 
is the severance tax, according to Prof. 
F. H. Swift, University of California, 
‘in a discussion of the severance tax ap- 
pearing in the October issue of School 
Life, just published by the Office of Edu- 
cation, Department of the Interior. 

The general property tax is levied in 
127 States, the corporation tax in 13, 
business and occupation taxes in 8, and 
| the severance tax in 7. Inheritance 
| taxes are employed by 6 States and poll, 
tobacco, and income taxes by 5. Three 
| States use gasoline and motor fuel as a 
|source of State school revenue, it is 
| added. 

New sources of school revenue are de- 
sirable, not only to provide larger school 


increase unduly the rates at present 


levied on general property, corporations, 
and on other property subject to State 
taxation, the discussion explains. 

In proposing the severance tax as such 
a remedy to bring relief to overburdened 
sources already taxed heavily, Prof. 
Swift cites the success of such a tax in 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Oklahoma, and 
other States. The full text of the dis- 
cussion of the severance tax follows: 


| Tax on Natural Products 
Advocated as Equitable 





/all natura’ products severed from the 
|soil, with the exception of agricultural 
| products. It is based upon a recognition 
| of the fact that when minerals, timber, 
clay, sand, oil, gas and other natural 


Levy on Minerals and Timber Held to Be Most Equitable 
Method of Providing Revenue 


funds, but also to check the tendency to| 


On Ranges in West 





Lower Prices Delay Move- 
ment in Some Sections; 
Feed Situation Generally 
Is Less Favorable 


The range feed situation this year 
for the western area as a whole is less 
favorable than last, although in spots 
it is better, C. L. Harlan, livestock 
statistician, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, stated in a radio talk over 


taxes as “severance taxes.” Other 
States levy similar taxes upon a limited 
number of classes of natural products, 
and commonly classify such taxes as “oc- 
cupation taxes” or “license taxes.” Thus 
Montana levies a tax on metalliferous 
mines and oils; Alabama and Minnesota 
on minerals; Texas and Kentucky 
on oil; Pennsylvania on anthracite coal; 
and West Virginia places a production 
tax on coal, oil, gas, clay and other min- 
eral products, and on timber. None of | 


the States just named specifically classify | ‘ - 
; su “ |the National Broadcasting Company and 
aaah te te Sith ab eakan thaw associated stations just made public 


In the majority of cases they ; 
are classified and levied as “occupation | bY the Department of Agriculture. 

















See: Asqeegens: et. deren general | A® a result of the experiences, | 
property taxes on the basis of the net | sire end = reap — aes Pe 
value of annual products, both Utah and| @re S!ving aoe t i Ps ae ming | 
| Nevada assess mines, a policy which em-| tion to prospects for ated! 


i inci Sant say. | Winter. | 
nny Bi ee > ee See | In the Pacific coast States the range | 


5 5 : -. | areas have suffered since early Spring | 
coe bee | gg ge the from a lack of moisture and high — 
Revenue in the United States.” School peratures; Fall and Winter ranges and 
Life, Vol. XV, No. 2, Oct. 1988, Depart-| Pastures are poor and hay and forage] 


: | supplies are short. : 
ment of the Interior.) Although the western lamb crop this | 


year measured in terms of lambs saved 
| per hundred ewes, Mr. Harlan de-! 
clared, was small, because of the big 
|inerease in breeding ewes in these} 
Stateme t P ce States during the past five years, the 
nt on €a total number of lambs raised was prob-| 

| ably equal to or above the average of | 

| the past five years. 
The calf crop, he said, was probably 
;cut somewhat by the cold Spring | 
|storms. For the last three months of | 
| this year prices will probably not aver- | 
age much lower than during the last} 
| three months of 1928 which were at .a| 
;_ The Secretary of State, Henry L.| considerably lower level than _ earlier | 
| Stimson, declared in a statement on Oct.! following the sharp break which came 
}11 that the understanding which wag! about Oct. 1 last year. | 








Mr. Stimson Defines 





Secretary of State Says 
Moral Understanding Was 
Sought in Conferences 





1 





taxes.” Nevertheless it will be seen that; Last Winter, Mr. Harlan recalled, 
in principle they constitute a limited | was an exceptionally hard one over 
severance tax. |}most of the western range country. | 








Board for Vocational Education to Hear Views on Pro- 
grams of Rehabilitation and Training 





Employment for the disabled and prob- 
lems of rehabilitation are the two out- 
standing questions to be discussed at 
the regional conference of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, to be 
held in Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 21-23, the 
chief of the Rehabilitation Division, John 
|A. Kratz, stated orally Oct. 11. Mr. 
| Kratz will preside, he said. 
| Commercial art, agricultural employ- 
ment, laboratory employment, radio con- 
| struction and repair, linotype operation 
|and aviation mechanics will be discussed, 
| he stated. 
| Addresses will be delivered upon so- 
| cial implications and national aspects of 
vocational rehabilitation, rehabilitation 
as a necessary adjunct to the proper ad- 
ministration of the workmen’s compen- 


| sation law, the hospital and dispenary as 


rehabilitation centers, functions of voca- 
tional training agencies in the rehabilita- 
tion movement, and functions of com- 
mercial training agencies in the rehabili- 
tation movement. 

Under problems of administration, Mr. 
Kratz said, subjects for consideration 
include training in rehabilitation, ex- 
pansion of a State program, and service 
by the Federal staff. The conference 
also will consider such matters, Mr. 
Kratz added, as visitation ‘of industrial 
establishments, vocational training 
schools, and the Buffalo district re- 
habilitation offices, workmen’s compensa- 


AvuTHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
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tion bureau, crippled children’s school, 


and crippled children’s guild. 

Those who will attend the conference, 
as announced by Mr. Kratz, include: 

Tracy Copp and Irwin M. Ristine, 
regional agents for the Federal Board; 
M. B. Perrin, supervisor of rehabilita- 
tion, Ohio; David Childs, principal, 
Technical High School, Buffalo; 4A. E. 
Champlin, director of school agriculture, 
Alfred University, New York; T. R. Mc- 
Neill, chief chemist, Union Carbide & 
Carbon Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y.; John 
J. Lee, supervisor of rehabilitation, 
Michigan; Elmer Pierce, principal, Sen- 
eca Vocational School, Buffalo; E. T. 
Welsh, board of education, Buffalo; W. 
B. Kamprath, principal, Elm Vocational 
School; R. M. Little, chief, bureau of! 
rehabilitation, New York; David Adie, 
executive secretary, Buffalo council of 
school agencies; Representative Reed 
(Rep.), of Dunkirk, N. Y.; Verne A. 
Zimmer, director, bureau of workmen’s 
compensation law, New York; Repre- 
sentative Mead (Dem.), of Buffalo; Dr. 
Walter Goodale, superintendent, Buffalo} 
City Hospital; Francis H. Wing, deputy | 
ties of vocational education, 





Buffalo; George Crisp, Bryant and Strat- | 
ton College, Buffalo; L. A. Wilson, as- 
sistant commissioner for vocational and 
extension education, Albany, N. Y.; and 
R. C. Thompson, supervisor of rehabili- 
tation, Maryland. 








Insurance Provided 


On Mail Sent to Italy 


Agreement Made Between 
Nations for Security of 





Books for Salesian 


To Study Are Listed 


Reading Course Suggested 
For Improvement of Effi- 
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products are removed from the soil, the | aimed at in the recent conversations with 
| State is permanently impoverished, and,the British prime minister, Ramsay | 
that those who profit from the inherent | MacDonald, was a moral understanding | 
riches of the earth should pay tribute to; and that “the influence we are seeking | 


| 

Mr. Harlan’s talk follows in full 

text: . | 
Season for Survey 

This is the time of year when the, 


Parcel Post Shipments ciency in Retail Trade 








We have an instructive par- | 


Ty} 


the State. 

Certain States, such as Louisiana, Ar- 
kansas, and Oklahoma, levy taxes on all 
natural products “severed from the soil 
or water” of the State, and classify such 
} 





Reduction Is Shown 
| In Loans to Germany 





|Finances of Municipalities 
Are Affected by Inability 
To Float Issues 








The influx of foreign funds into Ger- 
many is considerably less this year, ac- 
|cording to a report from the office of 
|the commercial attache, Berlin, the De- 
; partment of Commerce announced Oct. 
|i. The full text of the mnnouncement 
| follows: J 
| During the first eight months of 1929, 
borrowings from abroad amounted to 
| 596,540,000 marks, as compared with 1,- 
| 183,310,000 marks during the same 
|period last year. This reduced inflow 
|of capital has had a serious effect on 
| the finances of the municipalities. Owing 
;to higher money rates in the United 
| States, several German cities have tried 
to float loans on the domestic market. 


Early in September, Berlin, Breslau 


| domestic market new loans ranging from 
| 25,000,000 to 40,000,000 marks. These 


;cent. Despite this high yield, the issues 
| did not go well. ~ 

The best success was obtained in the 
j; case of the issue by the city of Frank- 
| fort amounting to 30,000,000 marks. In 
this case, 22,000,000 marks were actually 
|placed. The result of the 40,000,000 
mark loan of the city of Berlin is not 


| 000,000 marks have been sold. 


| Heat Effect on Plants 
To Be Studied in Tests 








[Continued from Page 1.] 
quired in accurate study of radiation. 
Plants will be grown under laboratory 
condtions wherein the color and the in- 
tensity of the light will be controlled and 
varied. The growth chambers are being 
constructed in such a way as to permit 
the modification of the gases surrounding 
the plants. A preliminary growth cham- 
ber is nearing completion, wherein the 
plants will be started and grown up to 
{a certain point under identical condi- 
|tions. From this, they will be trans- 
ferred into separate chambers, wherein 
different groups will be grown under 


different colors of light, but identical | 


| temperature, humidity, and gas environ- 
ment. In an especially constructed 
photometer the phototropie effect, that 
is the berding of plants, will be investi- 
gated, with a view to determining the 
relative influence of different colors of 
light. - 

In addition to the 
pied by the plant growth experiments, 
the space includes a physical laboratory 
for manipulative work, a glass-blowing 
laboratory, and auxiliary rooms for 
photographic and photometric work. 

The personnel of the division consists 
of Dr. F. S. Brackett, director; Dr. E. 
S. Johnson, plant physiologist of the 
Universtiy of Maryland, collaborator; 
Mr. L. B. Clark, laboratory assistant and 
| technician; and Miss Virginia P. Stanley, 
stenographer. 








Request for Ocean Mail 
By Roosevelt Line Heard 





The subcommittee of the Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Ocean Mail Con- 


|to exert is a moral influence and not a| western cattle and sheep growers give 
military one.” |serious consideration to the conditions 
| Mr. Stimson’s statement was made in| of the ranges where they run their stock 
reply to an interpretation of the joint during the late Fall and Winter months; | 
| statement by President Hoover and Mr. | when they take stock of their own sup- | 
|MacDonald in a newspaper dispatch by | plies of hay and forage and of supplies 
| David Lawrence to the effect that “Great | for sale in their localities and make in- 
| Britain and the United States have in ef- | quiries as to the production and proba- 
| fect agreed to pool their navies to main- | ble Winter prices of corn and cottonseed | 
|tain the peace of the world.” Mr. Stim-|cake—the two concentrated feeds that | 
|son seid that this interpretation of the | are most generally shipped in when it is | 
| statement was incorrect. | apparent that local supplies of feeds will | 

: , _| be insufficient. | 
|» The, fall text of Mr. Stimsan’e bate | It will be recalled that last Winter | 


| ment follows: : | 
| Im reading comments upon the prime was _ oeeeey hard - ~ — | 
| minister’s visit and the joint statement = 2 ioe aun ee a. S the 

| which was issued on his departure I) Spring, hay stocks in most of these | 
_ have noticed a statement which so com-| States were practically exhausted and 

— se aera oe - misrepresents | jarge quantities of corn and cottonseed | 
| the actual facts and the spirit of oUr cake had been shipped in. Costs of win- | 


conference that I cannot let it pass with- tering livestock were the highest since | 
| out correction. ithe Winter of 1919.20 and much money | 
| Mr. David Lawrence says that “Great! had to be borrowed to meet this expense. | 
| Britain and the United States have in| As a result of this recent experience | 
| effect agreed to pool their navies to|stockmen and the banks that finance | 
maintain the peace of the world.” Dur-|them are giving more than ordinary at- | 
ing the whole of our conversations there; tention to the prospects for the coming 
was not a syllable of such a suggestion.| Winter. 
| The tenor of the conversations was ex- | For the western area as a whole 
| actly the reverse and I believe that the|the feed situation is less favorable | 
| joint statements makes that perfectly than it was a year ago, although in some 
' clear. The understanding which we aimed| States and some localities it is better. 
| at was a moral understanding. The in-| In the Pacific coast States the range 
| fluence which we are seeking to exert is| areas have suffered since early Spring 
| a moral influence and not a military one./ from a lack of moisture and high tem- | 
The basis of our discussions was the| peratures; Fall and Winter ranges and | 
| Kellogg-Briand pact of peace which aims, pastures are poor and hay and forage 
tlawing war and all forcible means|supplies are short. In the great live- 
of compulsion of nations and which re-|stock States of Montana to the north | 
|lies wholly upon the public opinion of | and Texas to the south range and pas- | 
This| ture conditions at the beginning of Octo- 
|ber were much below a year ago. In| 
| Texas timely rains in September re- | 
ginning where we say that we discussed| lieved materially a feed situation that | 
some of the “means by which the morai| was very scrious a month ago, and ad- | 
| force of our countries can be exerted for | ditional rains in October can further im- 
| peace” down to the final-sentence where| prove conditions. In Montana present | 
we said that we were endeavoring to take | conditions are ‘past improvement, and | 
| steps which would be a contribution to- unfavorable weather | can make them 
| wards efforts for peace “not by military| worse. Range feed is short generally 
| organization but by peaceful means| over the State and hay and forage pro- 
| duction has been below normal. Similar 
conditions prevail over a considerable | 
Nothing could have been further away| part of North Dakota, aggravated by a 
;from the truth than to suspect that we| shortage of stock water. A mild, open 
contemplated any joinder or pooling of| Winter will be fervently wished for in 








our navies. No such idea was even| these States. — 
| broached or discussed, | Condition Fairly Good 
In Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona 
and Utah generous Summer rainfall 


Mr. McCampbell Promoted | overcame the bad effects of a dry, cold | 
Spring and Winter range feed over most | 


By Bureau of Prohibition of these States is much better than a} 


| year ago and in some areas the best in| 

The appointments of Andrew McCamp-| years. The Black Hills area of South | 
bell, prohibition administrator for the| Dakota, most of Wyoming, western Ne- | 
third district with headquarters at Buf-| braska and western Kansas are all in 
falo, N. Y., to be chief of special agents) pretty fair shape as concerns Winter | 
in the Bureau of Prohibition with head-| range, but hay and forage supplies are 
quarters in Washington, and of William| short compared to a year ago in some | 
C. Calhoun as prohibition administrator | of these States. 
‘for the New Jersey district with head-| In spite of the hard Winter, late 
quarters at Newark, were announced) Spring and hot, dry Summer over most | 
| orally, Oct. 11, by the Commissioner of| of the western range area cattle and 
| Prohibition, Dr. «ames M. Doran. | sheep are in fairly good condition this 
At the same time, Dr. Doran selected} Fal]. This is due to the fact that feed 
| Edwin S. Ross to be acting administrator} on the high, Summer ranges has been 
at Buffalo, Mr. Ross nas been adminis-| generally good and livestock on these 
trator at Newark but was relieved be-| ranges has fared well since July; in| 








All articles sent by parcel post be- 
tween the United States and Italy may 
now be insured as a result of a new 
parcel post agreement between the two 
countries, the Post Office Department an- 
nounced Oct. 11. The Italian ambas- 
sador, Nobile Giacomo de Martino, and 
the Postmaster General, Walter F. 
Brown, in signing the new agreement, 
said that it would result in closer busi- 
ness relationships and the dissemination 
of ideas as well as goods. 

The full text of the Department’s an- 
nouncement follows: 

A convention between the United 
States and the government of Italy re- 
vising the parcels post agreement which 
has been in existence between the two 
countries since 1909 was signed today 
in the office of Postmaster General 
Brown. Nobile Giacomo de Martino, the 
Italian ambassador, acted for his gov- 
ernment, while the Postmaster General ; 
affixed his signature in behalf of the 
United States. 

When the parcels post pact was put 
into operation’ between the two coun- 
tries there was no clause in the conven- 
tion providing for the insurance of pack- 
ages dispatched by this method from the 
United States and Italy. Today’s action 
on the part of the representatives of 
the two governments will result in all 
articles sent by parcels post between 
the two countries being given the bene- 
fit of insurance. 

“I am very happy to have signed this 
convention,” said the Italian ambassa- 
dor, addressing the Postmaster General. 
“Such agreements always result in 
closer business relationships as well as 
more cordial feelings between the na- 
tions participating.” 

“They also result in the dissemination 
of ideas as well as goods,” replied Post- 
master General Brown. 





Conference Planned 


On Indian Affairs 


Program to Be Adopted at Meet- 
ing at Lake Mohonk 








A conference’ on administration of 
Indian Affairs with the objective of de- 
veloping a definite program, will be 
held Oct. 16-17-18 at Lake Mohonk, N. Y., 
it was stated orally Oct. 11, by the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, Charles J. 
Rhoads. The conference will be held at 
the invitation of Daniel Smiley, a mem- 
ber of the board of Indian commission- 
ers, an advisory body. The commission- 
ers will be in session at the same time. 

The conferences at Lake Mohonk, 
which were discontinued during the war 
period, are being resumed this year, it 
was explained by Mr. Rhoads. The cus- 
tom was instituted by the late Albert 
Smiley, the conferences being devoted to 
other dependent peoples of the United 
States, as well as the Indian. However, 
this year’s meeting will be in reference 
to Indian affairs, it was stated. 

Among others, in addition to Mr. 
Rhoads, who plan to attend the con- 


main room occu- 


cause of difficulties with the personnel 


}of the headquarters staff, according to} 


} the statement made when the action 
| by the Commissioner was announced. 
The appointment of Mr. McCampbell 
to the Washington office was said by Dr. 
Doran to be in the nature of a promo- 
tion in recognition of long service. Mr. 
McCampbell has been in the Government 
service many years and until about three 
years ago was with the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue in several capacities. 


| 


Foreign sales of American industrial 


Demand Abroad for I ndustrial M achinery 
Of American Manufacture Is Expanding 





Exports Increase 25 Per Cent in First Eight Months of 
Year Over Corresponding Period of 1928 


machinery for the first eight months of 


| areas where such ranges were lacking | 
both sheep and cattle are not in such | 
| good condition although only in limited | 
| areas has feed been so short as to force | 
shipments to save stock. 
The western lamb crop this year 

measured in terms of lambs saved per 

| hundred ewes was small, but because of 


| the big increase in breeding ewes in 


| 
| [Continued on Page 10, Column 5.) 





Of the various principal classes of 





machinery, exports of power generating. | 


and sandwich shop, an emergency 
hospital in charge of a trained 
nurse, and rest rooms. An ambu- 


tracts, meeting Oct. 11 in the office of 
the Second*Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral, W. Irving Glover, heard representa- 





; 1929 totaled well over $173,000,000 and | metal working, textile, sewing and shoe 


exceeded those for the same period of |machinery during August were some- 
1928, by 25 per cent, it was stated, | what less than during the corresponding 


ference are the assistant commisisoner, 
J. Henry Scattergood; the chief of the 
land division of the Bureau, W. A. Mars- 
chalk Jr.; the chief of the finance divi- 
sion, H. Dimick; the chief medical di- 
rector, Dr. M. C. Guthrie; the general 
superintendent of the administrative di- 
vision, H. B. Peairs; chief counsel, J. 
R. T. Reeves; and the supervisor of home 
economics, Miss Edna Groves. 


~anineeniiaaiedaaipiamee: 
Postponement Is Asked 
In Propaganda Inquiry 





Request for temporary postponement 
|of hearings by the subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Naval Affairs in- 
vestigating alleged propaganda activities 
at the Geneva naval conference has been 
received from counsel for William B. 
| Shearer, Senator Shortridge (Rep.), of 
| California, stated orally Oct. 11. 
Senator Shortridge, chairman of the 
subcommittee, said that he had received 
a letter from Daniel F. Cohalan, counsel 
for Mr, Shearer, asking that, if hearings 


lance is stationed at the terminal, 
and automobile service cars are also 
available there. 

In the 40-room hotel in the rear 
of the terminal building it will be 
possible for tourists to drive up to 
the second floor, where attendants 
will take their cars for parking, 
and the tourists will be shown to 
their rooms. Full modern laundry 
equipment will be provided. 





tives of the Roosevelt Steamship Com- 
pany, Inc., of New York, on their appli- 
cation for an ocean mail contract. Ker- 
j mit Roosevelt, president of the company, 
}as well as John M, Franklin and Albert 
| Ball, appeared in behalf of the company. 

The company contemplates operating 
a steamship line from Baltimore, Md., 
and Norfolk, Va., to Hamburg and Bre- 
men, Germany. 

No decision on the application was 
reached by the subcommittee, 





Oct. 11, by the industrial machinery di- 
vision, Department of Commerce. The 
full text of the statement follows: 

The upward movement in exports of 
American industrial machinery evident 
during the previous few months, was 
however, interrupted in August when for- 
eign shipments fell by» 8 per cent under 
| July, although they were still 19 per 
cent over August, 1928. This may be 
regarded, however, as a trade fluctuation 
and has only current significance. 





month of 1928, but gains made earlier in 
the year placed the total for all of these 
items for the first eight months of 1929 
well in advance of the volume reached 
during the corresponding period of 1928. 
In the case of construction and convey- 
ing machinery and mining, oil well and 
pumping machinery, sales made during 
August, 1929, as well as during the eight 








are to be reopened on Oct, 12 they be 
postponed temporarily because of law- 
suits in which he is entered coming to 
trial, 

Senator A'len (Rep.), of Kansas, a 
member of the subcommittee, previously 
had stated that he had additional ques- 
tions to ask Mr. Shearer in connection 
with his alleged propaganda activities. 





months ending with August, show a large 
increase over the corresponding period 
of 1928. 


It is improbable that the hearings will 
be resumed before the week of Oct. 14, 
Mr. Shortridge said, 


4 


Education of the retail sales force, 
characterized recently as one of the most | 
essential points in retailing, is the sub- | 
ject of a selected reading list just re- 
leased for free distribution by the do- 
mestic commerce division, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce announced Oct. 11. 
The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 

In an effort to assist the retailer to 
eliminate the lost sales, lost or dissatis- 
fied customers, mark-downs, and higher 
| expense ratio which may result from an 
;untrained, inefficient force of sales 
clerks, the Department some time ago 
issued a study called “Education of a 
Retail Sales Force,” and each year pre- 
pares a revised reading list on the sub- 
ject. 

In this latest reading list, of 22 pub-| 
lications and 44 magazine articles, ref- 
erence is made to such subjects as the 
training of the store personnel in the 
delivering of sales talks, courtesy to 
customers, knowing the merchandise 
handled, store policy, the psychology of 
salesmanship, and use of sales helps. 

Judging by the large number of in- 
quiries being received in the domestic | 
commerce division, merchants are real- 
izing that the sales clerk’s attitude and 
ability represent to the customer the 
store’s policies and they are keenly de- 
sirous of developing well-trained and ef- 
ficient sales forces. The direct effects | 
of systematic training in retail estab- 
lishments, as reported to the division, 
fully demonstrate that it is profitable to 
devote consistent effort toward increased 
proficiency in securing customers. 








Spontaneous Ignition of Hay 
Explained by New Theory 





[Continued from Page 1.1 
processes involved in spontaneous heat- 
ing is necessary for the development of 
effective storage methods for farm prod- | 
ucts to reduce loss from fire or spoilage, | 
says Dr. Browne. He emphasizes the | 
need for extensive cooperative experi- | 
ments on the subject by chemists, bac- | 
teriologists and engineers. 

Copies of the bulletin may be obtained | 
by writing to ‘he Department of Agri- | 








Mr. Hoover Receives 
Polish Delegation 
In Honor of Pulaski 


Messages Exchanged With 
President Moscicki Mark 
Anniversary of Death of 
Revolutionary Hero 








President Hoover has sent a cable- 
gram to Ignaz Moscicki, president of 
Poland, in which he stated that the mem- 
ory of Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski, Revo- 
lutionary War hero, who lost his life at 
the battle of Savannah, Ga., would aiways 
|be cherished by American citizens and 
| that their appreciation of his signal serv- 
ices in behalf of American independence 
would never die. : 


from President Moscicki expressing 
Poland’s appreciation for the honor be- 
ing paid by the American people on the 


anniversary of Pulaski’s death. 
Special Embassy Received 

As special ambassador and chief of the 
official Polish delegation sent to the 
United States in connection with the cel- 
ebration of the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of Gen. Pulaski’s death, the 
Polish minister to the United States, 
Tytus Filipowicz, presented to President 
Hoover, Oct. 11, the members of the civil 


|and military delegations. 


The civilian delegates are: 

Francis Pulaski, direct descendant of 
a brother of the Revolutionary War hero, 
representing the Pulaski family; Marjan 
Cieplak, member of the Polish parlia- 
ment; Prof. Roman Dyboski, of Cracow 
University, historian and lecturer; Wac- 
law Sieroszewski, noted Polish author. 


The military delegates, representing 
the Polish army and Marshal Pilsudski, 
are: Col. Serge Zahorski, cavalry bri- 
gade commander, formerly military aide 
to the president of Poland; Lt. Col. Peter 
Glogowski; Lt. Zarychta. 


Messages Exchanged 


The message issued by the President 
from the president of Poland, dated War- 
saw, Oct. 9, follows in full text: 

“On the one hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the death of Gen. Pulaski 
at the Battle of Savannah, I hasten to 
express to Your Excellency my own and 
the entire Polish nation’s deep appre- 
ciation and gratitude for the manner in 
which the name of this Polish and Amer- 
ican hero is being honored by the United 
States. As a mark of this occasion I 
have appointed, Minister Filipowicz to 
be my special ambassador to you at the 
coming ceremonies. 


“May I also express to you my sin- 
cere conviction that Pulaski, who is a 
symbol of our common efforts at a diffi- 
cult hour, survives not only as a tradi- 
tion of the past but aiso as an ideal of 
the true friendship of our nations and 
of their future close cooperation on the 
road of progress and liberty. 

(Signed) Ignaz Moscicki.” 

The full text of the reply of President 
Hoover dated Oct. 10, is as follows: 

“I have received Your Excellency’s 
message in connection with the Pulaski 
sesquicentennial celebration now , being 
held in this country. . 

“The memory of this young Polish 
nobleman who joined the forces of the 
American colonists and fought so hero- 
ically and courageously from the time 
he was welcomed into Gen. Washing- 
ton’s staff until mortally wounded in the 
siege of Savannah, will always be cher- 
ished in the hearts of American citizens 
and their heartfelt appreciation of his 
signal service in acquiring American in- 
dependence will never die. 

“IT shall be happy to greet Your Ex- 
cellency’s distinguished delegation and 
through them to asrure Your Excellency 


| of my country’s gratitude and friendshi 


for Poland. 


I. B. Laughlin Is Named 
As Ambassador to Spain 


(Signed) Herbert Hoover.” 








President Hoover sent to the Senate 
for confirmation, Oct. 11, the nomina- 
tions of Irwin B. Laughlin, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., to be Ambassador to Spain, 
and of Dr. Frederick W. Kratz to be 
an assistant surgeon in the Public Health 
Service. 

Mr. Laughlin was nominated to suc- 





culture, Washington, D. C. 


|ceed Ogden H. Hammond, resigned. 
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AvutTnHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY 
Pus.LisHeD WitTHoUT COMMENT 


Comprehensive Data 


On Alaska Published 


In Pamphlet Form 





Public Interest in Peninsula 
Increased by Building of 
Railroad From Seward to 


Fairbanks 





Comprehensive information relating to 
Alaska has been gathered and published | 
in compaét pamphlet form for free dis* 
tribution, according to a statement made 
public Oct. 11 by. the Department of the 


Interior. 


The pamphlet was prepared by the 
Department with the cooperation of sev- 
orking in | 


eral governmental bureaus w 
Alaska, it was stated. 


The Department’s description of this | 
regarding | 


laska Rail- | 
to Fairbanks has | 
rande the interior of the Territory more | 
accessible, public interest in information 


atest official publication 
Alaska follows in full text: 

Since the building of the A 
road from Seward 


relating to Alaska has much increased 


and the demand for Government publi- 
cations on that subject has accordingly 


been greater. 


The Interior Department, through the 
Geological Survey, has also for 30 years 
been making investigations in Alaska 
and has published several hundred. re- 
ports containing detailed information not 
only on the geology and mineral deposits | 
but on general geographic features of 


the country. Each year the Geologica 


Survey prepares a summary statement 
regarding the production of minerals and 
the mining developments of the pre- 
ceding year in the Territory. All these 
upon 
exhaustion of free editions, are sold by 
the superintendent of documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. 
C. Requests for free copies may be ad- 


reports are distributed free, or, 


dressed to the United States Geologica 


Survey, Washington, D. C. A number 
of the reports may also be obtained from | 
the offices of the United States Geolog- | 
ical Survey at Denver, Colo.; Salt Lake | 


¢ 


City, Utah; San Francisco and Los An 


geles, Calif.; and Juneau and Anchorage, 


Alaska; the Alaska division of the Seat 
tle Chamber of Commerce, 


and School of Mines, College, Alaska 
and the Alaska division of the Los An 
geles Chamber of Commerce, Los An 
geles, Calif. 
Reference Sets. Used 

Reference sets of the Geological Sur 
vey reports on Alaska are available fo 
consultation at many places 
United States and Alaska. 
public libraries and educational institu 


tions throughout the country maintain 
Sets are available 


files of these reports. 
to the public for reference at the dis 


tributing agencies mentioned above, and 
also at the offices of the U, S. Geological 
Survey at Albany, N. Y.; Asheville, N 
C.; Austin, Tex.; Boise, Idaho; Boston, 
Mass.; Charlottesville, Va.; Chattanooga, | copy of its articles of incorporation and 


Tenn.; Chicago, Ill.; Columbus, Ohio 


Helena, Mont.; Honolulu, H. I.; Madison, | ject itself to the laws of the jurisdiction 
‘a- 
coma, Wash.; Topeka, Kans.; Trenton,| as its local operations are concerned; 
N. J.; and Tucson, Ariz.; and at the of- as its lo Dp . 

fice of the Alaska Railroad, Monadnock | anty of the performance of its obliga- 


gska — tions; and that it maintain certain tech- 


Wis.; Portland, Oreg.; Rolla, Mo.; T 


Bldg., Chicago, Ill. In Al 
Pscts are maintained in “the Geo. 
Thomas Memorial Library, Fairbanks 
Ketchikan Public Library, Ketchikan 


Valdez Public Library, Valdez; Anchor- 


age Public Library, Anchorage; 
Juneau Public Library, Juneau. 


Copies are also sent for the files of a|are lax or strict, liberal or onerous, 
number of newspapers in Alaska and to | they affect decisions of American life- 


the chambers of commerce or commercia 


clubs in Anchorage, Brooks, Cordova, | operate in the jurisdictions covered. 


Seattle, 
Wash.; the Alaska Agricultural College 


in the 
Hundreds of 


and 
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American Insurance Companies Plan 
Business Expansion in F oreign F ield 


* 





Policies Written: Abroad Form Minor Part of $100,000,- 
000,000 in Force, Says Commerce Department 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


tion by various governments; and the 
fact that the United States has furnished 
a natural and uncrowded market for life 
insurance—these circumstances and con- 
ditions have united to limit the number 
of American life insurance companies at 
this time activel-y engaged in business 
abroad to less than 15. 


Branches Are Planned 
In Foreign Field 


Domestic companies will continue to 
transact their major business locally, but 
|there are indications that during the 
writing of the “second $100,000,000,000” 
an increasingly large number of domes- 
tic organizations will establish branches 
and agencies in foreign countries. Many 
factors—economic, social, political, and 
legal in nature—will combine in deter- 
mining foreign markets for American 
life insurance. Of these, laws regarding 
the regulation of insurance companies by 
the respective governments are not the 
least important. 

State regulation of insurance com- 
panies is a recognition of their quasi- 
public nature. 

The laws of practically every country 
in the world contain special provisions 
applying to them. These vary in nature 
from general requirements regarding or- 
ganization and operation contained in the | 
respective commercial codes to special 
legislation covering the entire insurance 
field in its many ramifications and de- 
tails. 

Insurance companies in most of the 
more important countries are under di- 
rect governmental supervision, and they 
are required to maintain adequate re- 
serves and make periodical reports to 
the authorities concerning their financial 
status and business operations. 

It should be noted that strict Gov- 
ernment supervision is, in itself. an ad- 
vantage rather than a disadvantage to 
insurance companies of ample capital, 
proper organization, and business stand- 
ing, inasmuch as small and badly man- 
aged organizations are prevented from 
disturbing the market while legitimate 
and wholesome competition is encour- 
aged. AS 

Most foreign governments. in addition 
to regulating the organization and op- 
eration of companies established within 
their jurisdictions, impose certain re- 
quirements which must be met by for- 
eign insurance companies prerequisite to 
the granting of permission to operate 
within the respective national  terri- 
tories 

In general, the usual requirements are 
that « company making application for 
admission must be duly organized and 
authorized to transact the corresponding 
line of insurance in its home country; 
that it make formal application for ad- 
mission, presenting a duly authenticated 


panies and to ciscourage the operations 
of foreign organizations. In contrast 
to the condition obtaining several years 
ago, Spanish companies have now passed 
foreign companies in the amount of life 
insurance written locally, and it is pos- 
sible that legislaticn which will ulti- 
mately bar all foreign companies will be 
adopted. At present the government re- 


deposit of 500,C00 pesetas (peseta= 
$0.1477 at current exchange) for ‘the 
writing of life insurance. Insurance 
companies are under the strict control of 
government authorities. By a royal de- 
cree law, dated 1928, the depositing in 
Spain of the total of a company’s tech- 
nical reserves, invested in Spanish se- 
curities, is made compulsory. Moreover, 
the government recently has restricted 
in certain respects advertising by for- 
eign insurance companies. 


Spain Requires Deposit 
From Foreign Companies 

A new law, effective Dec. 21, 1927, 
reorganized the legal conditions govern- 
ing the practice of insurance in Chile. 
The principal effects of this legislation 
were to restrict the practice of insur- 
1) ception in favor of foreign companies 


create an insurance department with 


constitute a national reinsurance bu- 
certain risks written in Chile. 

In France life insurance companies are 
under rigorous state supervision. For- 
eign insurance companies are permitted 





1 the rules and regulations relating thereto 


are such that few of them officially enter 
the field. The situation is different with 
respect to other lines, including fire, in 
| which a great number of foreign com- 
panies engage. 


Governmental Control 
Lacking in Some Nations 

In contrast to the conditions obtaining 
in the countries mentioned, insurance 
companies doing business in Egypt and 
certain other countries are not now sub- 
ject to government control. This “free- 
dom” has not proved satisfactory in 
Egypt, and the government, as well as 
the more important insurance organiza- 
| tions, appear to be in favor of the enact- 
ment of laws regulating’ insurance com- 
panies. 

The mixed court in Alexandria re- 
cently ordered a foreign insurance com- 
pany to pay insurance to the heirs of a 
man who, while liying, had paid insur- 
ance premiums in gold francs. The com- 
pany insisted on paying the death claim 
in paper francs, refusing to obey the 
court’s order, which could not be exe- 
cuted, as the foreign company held no 
property in Egypt. Late reports indicate 
that the government is now considering 
the enactment of a law requiring of for- 
eign insurance companies a guarantee 
deposit for each class of insurance writ- 
ten in the country. 


* 
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other documents; that it agree to sub- 


> 
to which it seeks admission in so far 


that it deposit a specified sum in guar- 


nical and legal reserves. 


, 


: State Monopoly Despite monopolistic and sntionetete 
° ed tendencies in some quarters, the ma- 
Established in Uruguay jority of governments, including the 


These requirements vary, and as they | United States, are willing to allow for- 
eign insurance companies to operate 
within their jurisdictions provided that 
they are duly organized, of adequate cap- 


ital, and can and will meet the obliga- 


} | insurance companies to operate or not to 


Douglas, Fairbanks, Haines, Juneau, The laws of some countries, in effect, | tions imposed upon them by law and by 
Ketchikan, McCarthy, McGrath, Nome, | “nationalize” insurance, making it im-|reason of their business operations. It 
Petersburg, Seward, Sitka, Skagway,| possible for foreign insurance companies|is for the purpose of safeguarding the 


Valdez, and Wrangell. 
In addition to the maps included in re 
ports, many topographic maps of por 


tions of Alaska have been published and 


are for sale by the Director of the Geo 
logical Survey, by McIntosh & Kobun 
Fairbanks, and by J. C. Hayes, 


prospector and miner. 
Maps Are Available 
An index map on which are listed Geo 


logical Survey maps and reports that 
pertain to Alaska will be furnished, upon 


request, by any of the governmenta 
distributing agencies listed above. 


comprehensive cross index, in the gen 
eral catalogue of Geological 
publications, and selected lists are in 
cluded in the annual report on the min 


. 


eral industry of Alaska issued by the 
Geological Survey and in the pamphlet 
information issued by the 


of general 
Department of the Interior, already men 
tioned. 

Practically all the other governmenta 
bureaus that are working in Alaska is 


sue from time to time reports that are 
of great value to prospective settlers 


or others who wish authoritative infor 
mation about the Territory. In the In 
terior Department the General Land Of 


fice, the National Park Service, and the 


Office of Education have issued report 
or collected information relating to cer 
tain Alaskan matters. 
other governmental organizations issu 


ing reports on Alaska may be mentioned 


the Department of Agriculture, espe 
cially the Forest Service, Biological Sur 
vey, Bureau of Public Roads 
Weather Bureau; and the Department o 


Commerce, through the Bureau of Mines, | 


Bureau of the Census, Bureau of Fish 


eries, and Coast and Geodetic Survey. 


The address of all these bureaus is Wash 


ington, D. C., and inquiries relating to 
matters within their particular welts 
work which 


should be addressed to them direct. 
valuable nongovernmental 
gives references to practically all im 


Rorvent publications on Alaska, is “A 
Literature, 


ibliography of Alaskan 
1724-1924,” by Judge James Wickersham 
published by the Alaska Agricultura 


College and School of Mines, College, | sively by nationals. 


Alaska, 1928, which lists more than 10, 
000 separate articles. 





Cotton Production Shows 


Slight Decrease in Egypt tend to give national companies a pre- 





Production of cotton in Egypt for the| mum, and, in effect, to accomplish “na- 
current season is estimated at 1,626,000 | tionalization” of insurance. 
bales of 47& pounds net according to a 
cable received by the Department of Ag-| vide for the admission of foreign insur- 
riculture from the international insti-| ance companies, of recent years their 


The De 
in ful 


tute of agriculture at Rome. 
parvment’s statement follows 
text: 


Production last season was 1,628,000 | @ general way, to fire-insurance companies. 
Production of sakellaridis is es- 
timated at 519,000 bales compared with 
other 
varieties at 1,107,000 bales compared 


bales. 


526,000 bales last season and 


@vith 1,102,000 bales last season. 
s 


Old 
Postoffice Store, Juneau. These maps are| sured by State organizations, and other 
especially adapted for the use of the | forms of social insurance are placed un- 


The 
reports are also listed in full, with a 


Survey 


Among the many 


and 


to secure entry permission. State insur- 
ance monopolies are the most advanced 
form of insurance “nationalization.” 
Few governments have undertaken to 
make the major lines of insurance State 
monopolies. In certain countries work- 
men’s compensation risks must be in- 


interests of policy holders that guaran- 
tee deposits and adequate reserves are 
required. 

The principal foreign business of the 
United States life-insurance companies 
is at present in Canada and several 
Latin-American countries. There ap- 
pear to be no insurmountable difficulties 
to the extension of such business, par- 
ticularly in Latin America. 


Market Offered 
In Argentina 

There are no United States life-insur- 
ance companies operating in Argentina 
although the possibilities of that market 
appear promising. The legal provisions 
which would affect the admission and 
operations of a United States life-in- 
surance company are contained in the 
Commercial Code, Law No. 11288, relat- 
ing to licenses (“patentes’”), Law No. 
11290, reiating to stamp duties 
(“sellos’”), and, in the case of workmen’s 
compensation business, Law No. 9688. 

The principal feature of the laws with 
respect to the admission of foreign com- 
panies is that a deposit of 150,000 pesos 
(peso equal $0.9532) by a company de- 
siring to operate only in life insurance 
is required. A payment of a patente tax 
of 6,000 to 15,000 pesos per annum, de- 
pending upon the volume of business, is 
exacted, as well as a tax of 2 per cent 
on life-insurance premiums received by 
foreign comp: nies. 

The European market is also receiving 
the attention of American life-insurance 
interests. The German situation is par- 
ticularly interesting. 


der what amounts to a government 
monopoly. 

During 1911 the republic of Uruguay 
passed a law creating a state insurance 
bank and declaring the writing of vari- 
ous lines of insurance, including life, a 
state monopoly. 

Companies then transacting such busi- 
ness were ailowed to continue their op- 
erations provisionally. The establish- 
ment of new life-insurance companies 
and various other types, including fire 
and labor accident, was and is _ pro- 
hibited, and foreign insurance companies 
are not granted entry permission. 


Turkish Government Seeks 
1| Monopoly ‘on Reinsurance 


The government of Turkey is seeking 
to make operative a state monopoly on 
reinsurance business, including life. Law ; 
No. 1160, of June 3, 1927, authorized a 
state monopoly on reinsurance in Tur- 
key, and specified that all insurance.com- 
panies operating there should be obliged 
to reinsure their risks with this mono- 
poly to the extent of at least 50 per cent. 
Indications that the government intends | 
to carry forward its project are con- 
tained in a’ recent report to the effect 
that the authorities have entered into a 
contract with the Business Bank of Tur- 
key, by the terms of which the latter is 
to assume active management of the 
monopoly, paying to the government for 
|the privilege 200,000 Turkish pounds 
(Turkish pound=approximately $0.48) 
annually and a portion of the profits 
realized. 

Some governments have accepted the 
pejnciple that insurance is a_ business 
which should be reserved for the initia- 
tive and capabilities of the nation itself; 
that it should be considered as an ele- 
ment of a social-welfare program, and 
>| that it falls, therefore, within the cate- 
1 gory of activities to be handled exclu- 
Nationalization of 
-| insurance is as often made effective by 
indirection as it is by express provision. 
Rigorous admission requirements, high 
rates of taxation, and other disabilities 
imposed on foreign insurance companies 


1 


s 


f 


paniés were operating in Germany. The 
deflation of German currency and the 
disruption of economic conditions, at- 
tendant upon war times, forced these 
companies to withdraw. With the sta- 
bilizing of conditions in that country, 
however, United States companies are 
again considering ‘ the possibility of 
profitable business there. 

Laws and regulations governing the 
admission and operation of American 
insurance companies. in Germany are: 
Law on private insurance undertakings 
of May 12, 1901, paragraphs 85 to 91; 
federal law on insurance contracts of 
May 30, 1908; and various regulations 
of the federal supervisory bureau for 
private insurance. 

A petition by a foreign insurance com- 
pany to do business in Germany is acted 
upon by the minister of finances. The 
petition must be accompanied by é¢ertain 
statements and documentary evidence 
showing the purpose of the company, the 
facilities at its command, its rules and 
by-laws, its bala.ice sheets for the last 
six years, and related data. Life-insur- 
ance companie’ must furnish a minimum 
security of 500,000 marks (mark= 
$0.238), and it is provided that this 
security must always be at least 10 per 
cent of the premium reserves of the 
German business. 

(The above review appears 








ferred status, to reduce the number of 
foreign insurance companies to a mini- 


While the insurance laws of Spain pro- 


1 effect has been to favor national com- 





*The statements in this article apply, in 


As such companies are more or less well 
established in many foreign countries, 
while the amount of life insurance written 
abroad by the United States organizations 
is comparatively small, the present discus- 
sion concerns particularly the latter type. 





in the 
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Department of Commerce.) 
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quires of foreign insurance companies a | 


ance to national companies (with an ex- | I t c N 
| be automatically forfeited if the station 
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already established in the country); to) 


drastic powers of supervision; and to/| time as the licensing authorities may al- | 


reau, to undertake the reinsurance of | der the control of the grantee.” 


‘to transac# business in this class, but | W 
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| Appeals of the District of Columbia on 
|} Oct, 11. ’ 


|in presenting its case in an appeal, No. 


|right of the applicant to the extension 


l } soon, he would seek action by Congress 
Prior to the war} 


several United States life-insurance com- | 








On Appeal Covering 


Broadeast Decision 


This contention was made by the | 


company’s counsel, Stanton C. Peelle, | 





Owners of Station in Roa- 
noke, Va., Claim Commis- 
sion Is Estopped From 

, Further Denial of Permit 





The Federal Radio Commission is 
estopped from refusing to extend further 
a permit for the construction of a broad- 
casting station in Roanoke, Va., after it 
has twice issued extensions and after 
construction of the station has proceeded 
to the extent of the expenditure of some 
$30,000, counsel for the Richmond Devel- 
opment Company argued in the Court of 


4925, from the order of the Commission 


|refusing further extension of the con- |; 


struction permit. | 
Statement of Commission | 

Mr. Peelle further contended that the | 
decision of the Commission was a tie | 


| and that such vote cannot legally deny an | 
| application for an extension of time. 


Counsel for the appellant based the 


demanded on section 21 of the radio act, | 
which provides that a construction per- | 
mit “shall provide that said permit will | 


is not ready for operation within the | 
time specified or within such further 


low, unless prevented by causes not un- 


The Commission in its statement of 
the proceedings referred to these pro- 
visions as follows: “The one question 
which we had to decide in determining 
hether a third and further extension of 
the construction permit should be 
granted was whether or not the failure 
of grantee to complete its station was 
o” account of causes beyond its control.” 

Counsel for the appellant contended 
that progress was made as expeditiously | 
as possible and that the delay which 
caused the necessity of the further per- 
mits was not attributable to laches. 

A permit for the immediate construc- 
tion of the appellant’s station was issued 
Mar. 27, 1928. Extensions were granted 
on July 1, 1928, and Sept. 1, 1928. On 
Sept. 15, 1928, the appellant addressed a 
letter to the Commission requesting a 
third extension of this permit. This ap- 
plication was designated for hearing, 
was heard on Oct. 9, 1928, and was de- 
nied Oct. 31, 1928, counsel explained. 

Counsel for the Commission, Bethuel | 
M. Webster Jr., declared in support of 
the Commission’s action that the evi- 
dence shows that the appellant’s failure 
to complete its station within the time 
provided for in the construction permit 
and two extensions thereof was due to 
causes within its control. 

He further insisted that the State of | 
Virginia has more than its equitable or | 
fair share of broadcasting facilities, and 
to grant the applicaion of the appellant 
would violate the Davis Amendment. Mr. 
Webster stated that the denied petition 
referred to as an extension of the permit 
was in fact an application for a new 
permit, 

The brief of the appellee also stated | 
that the facts divulged by the record | 
show conclusively that the question of a | 
2-to-2 vote of the Federal Radio Com- 
mission has no bearing on this appeal. | 
The vote was taken on a motion of ap- 
pellant to reconsider and rescind its for- 
mer unanimous decision which denied ap- 
pellant’s application for an extension of 
the time within which to complete con- | 
struction, it is explained. 


Cadet Football Game 
Favored by President 





| 








Conference of Officials at West 
Point and Annapolis Urged 





President Hoover on ‘Oct. 10 orally 
expressed the hope that the Army and 
Navy athletic authorities would be able 
to reach an agreement and resume the 
annual football games between cadet 


teams of the Army and Navy. The 
President’s statement was made in re- 
sponse to inquiries by representatives of | 
the press. | 

“I may say that I hope that the Army | 
and Navy cadets will be able to come 
to an agreement and resume the games,” 
he said. 

Recently, Representative Fish (Rep.), 
of Garrison, N. Y., conferred with Mr. 
Hoover regarding the severance of ath-| 
letic relations between the teams, at} 
which time he suggested that the Presi- 
dent ask the Secretary of ,War, James 
W. Good, and the Secretary of the Navy, 
Charles F. Adams, to call a meeting of 
the superintendents of West Point Mil- 
itary Academy and the Naval Academy 
with the athletic authorities of the two 
institutions in an effort to effect an 
agreement so that football games be- 
tween the two teams could be resumed. | 

Mr. Fish stated orally at that time 
that unless an agreement were reached 





to bring about such an agreement. 


The President’s Day 


at the Executive Offices 
October 11 


10 a. m.—Senator Oddie (Rep.), of Na- 
vada, called to discuss the Boulder Dam 
project. 

10:15 a. m.—The_Peruvian ambassa- 
dor, Dr. Hernan Velarde, called to pre- 
sent a friend to the President. 

10:30 a. m. to 12 m.—The President 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meetings 
are held regularly on Tuesdays and Fri- 
days of each week.) 

12:30 p. m.—Maj. O. L. Bodenhamer, ' 
national commander of the American 
Legion, and Past Commander Paul V. 
McNutt called to pay their respects. 

12:40 p. m.—The Polish minister, Ty- 
tus Filipowicz, called to present the offi- 
cial commission from Poland to the ob- 
servance at Savannah, Ga., of the 500th 
anniversary of the death of Gen. Pulaski 
at the Battle of Savannah. 

12:50 p. m.—The President presented 





|}a cup to Richard F. Hoyt, winner of the 


Presideni’s Cup regatta on the Potomac | 
River in Se» ‘ember. 
3:30 p, m.- -I. F. Mare 
writer, called. Subject o 
announced. 
Remainder 


on, magazine | 
conference not 


of day.—Engaged with 


current Commerce Reports, issued by the | secretaria' staff and in answering mail 


correspondence, 
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Declared to Be Best of Prehistoric A ge 





Over 40 


0,000 Pounds of Bones and Matrix Taken From 


Quarry, National Park Service Reports 





The dinosaurian and other prehistoric | years until they were covered to great 


reptilian skeletons found at the Dino- 
saur National Monument in northeastern 
Utah form a collection which has no 
equal, in the estimation of the National 
Park Service, Department of Interior, 
according to a report just made public. 

More than 400,000 pounds of material, 
including bones and matrix, have been 
taken from the quarry, and many skele- 
tons completed. 

One of the most remarkable discov- 
eries made was that of a skeleton of the 
largest Brontosaurus known to science. 
It was 100 feet long and 20 feet high, 
and is now on display in Pittsburgh. 

The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: - 


been found such a deposit of ‘dinosaurian 


| and other prehistoric’ reptilian skeletons | 


as have been taken from lands embraced 
in the Dinosaur National Monument in 
northeastern Utah. 


Fossil Field 
Discovered in 1909 


Prof. Earl B. Douglass, of the Carne- | 


gie Museum, at Pittsburgh, is credited 
with the discovery of this most remark- 
able fossil field in 1909, and from then 
until 1923 the Carnegie Museum was at 
work uncovering its fossil remains. The 
Smithsonian Institution and the Univer- 
sity of Utah also have carried on quarry- 
ing work, obtaining excellent material. 


Perhaps the most remarkable prize 
secured was the complete skeleton of 
the largest Brontosaurus known to 
science—“the Apatosauros Louisae,” as 
it has been christened in honor of Mrs. 
Andrew Carnegie. It is 100 feet long 
and 20 feet high and stands in the Hall 
of Vertebrate Paleontology in Pitts- 
burgh. Probably in life it weighed 20 
tons. Compared with such an animal the 
largest elephant would be as a dog to a 
horse. - 








Altogether more than 400,000 pounds | 


|of material, including bones and matrix, 


have been taken from the quarry, and 
many skeletons, some of Which are prac- 
tically complete, have been ‘secured. 
There has been very little duplication, 
with the result that many strange and 
gigantic animals that inhabited the earth 
in the dim past have been made known. 


It is hoped that the skeleton of a 
dinosaur may be worked out in relief, 
protected from the elements and left in 
position for the enlightenment and en- 
tertainment of the general public. One 
can conceive of no more impressive and 
instructive project than to permit the 
visitor to see partly uncovered and pro- 
truding from the surface and edges of 
the strata the skeleton of a monster 
lying where it was buried millions of 
years ago in deposits of mud and sand 
which are now shale or sandstone be- 
neath thousands of feet of other beds 
from which the mountains and mesas 
of the region have been carved. Such 
a project was contemplated in a bili 
which Congressman Colton, of Utah, in- 
troduced in the Sixty-eighth Congress, 
but which failed of passage. 


Upheaval Forced 
Bed to Upright Position 


The quarrv is on top of a sharp ridge 
between two gulches. According to the 
theory advanced by most scientists who 
have visited the region many dinosaurs 
and other prehistoric animals must have 


| floated down some ancient river, from a 


source unknown, and become embedded 
in a sand bar. They lay for countless 
RENEE 





Zone Administration - 


Of Radio Abandoned 


Full Membership of Commis- 
sion to Act on Applications 








[Continued from Page 1.] 
would decide the course to be pursued 
and supervise the investigation, and him- 
self bring the matter before the Com- 
mission with his own recommendation 
as the Commissioner of the zone in 


which the particular applicant is lo- | 


cated. 


is being accelerated by the introduc- 
tion of the new system, it was stated, 
Oct. 11, by individual Commissioners. 
Likewise the change in the policy of 
conducting hearings on applications, un- 
der which a single Commissioner takes 
testimony for the enfire Commission is 


| facilitating the activities of that body. 


Secretary’s Duties Modified 
The secretary’s office, under the new 
system, answers all mail, whatever its 
character. All communications, includ- 


ing applications, first to go to the secre- | 


tary’s office, and then are routed to the 
varticular division to which they appiy. 
No communications, other than official 
orders of the Commission, will carry the 
signatures of Commissioners, but will be 
signed by the secretary. 


Under the radio act, as amended, the | 
United States is divided into five geo- | 


graphical radio zones, and a Radio Com- 


| missioner is appointed to represent each 
zone. 


The law, it was explained, speci- 
fies only that the Nation be divided into 
five radio zones, and that radio facilities 


|be distributed among these zones on an 
| equitable basis. 


C b These zones, which are 
disproportionate in size, are set off on 
the basis of population. 


Coordination Is Sought 


The Bureau of Efficiency, which for 
several months have been investigating 
the Commission with a view of coordi- 
nating its work, made the recommenda- 
tion for the elimination of the “zone 
system” of regulation in a formal report 
to the Commission, The Bureau is still 
engaged in its investigation, which was 
begun at the request of the Commission 
itself. 

Considerable opposition to the ‘zone 
system” was voiced by members of Con- 
gress in the course of hearings before the 
House and Senate Committees charged 
with the radio legislation. 





Investigation of Government 


Of National Capital Ordered 





The Senate on Oct. 11 agreed unani- 
mously to a resolution (S. Res. 127) 
ordering an investigation of the govern- 


ment of the District of Columbia by the | 
Committee on the District of Columbia. | 


The resolution was introduced by Sen- 
ator Blease (Dem.), of South Carolina, 
who ‘is & member of the Committee. 








| 


eit | tion for carrying air mail. 
The work of the Commission already | of compensation affects eight companies 


depth in the mud and sand. Then came 
an upheaval which forced the fossil bed 
to an upright position where it outcrops 
on the mountain tops. 

From the quarry at the top of Dino- 
saur Peak and from the peaks and ridges 
nearby the view is of much interest to 
the lover of the picturesque. The rock 
formations, upended, aggregating about 
3 miles in thickness and representing 
deposits of millions of years, lie open 
to view, stratum on stratum of various 
colors and shades. High, rugged hilis, 
deep gulches, sharp ridges, in the dis- 
tance a picturesque river valley, rolling 
plains, bad lands, and many other physi- 


|eal features add to the attractions of 
In no other part of the world has there | 


the scene. 


The proclamation creating this monu- 
ment, which is 80 acres in extent, was 
dated Oct. 4, 1915. 

The Dinosaur Monument is easily 
reached by private automobile from Jen- 
sen, Utah, on the Victory Highway be- 
tween Denver, Colo., and Salt Lake City. 
It is only a short side trip of six miles 
to the monument. The town of Vernal 
is located 12 miles west. The nearest 
rail approach is Watson, Utah, on the 
Uintah Railroad, a narrow gauge line 
connecting at Mack, Colo., with the main 


line of the Denver & Rio Grande West- | 


ern. It is 54 miles by auto stage from 
Watson to Vernal. 





Congress 
Hour by Hour 


October 11 





Senate 


i a. m. to 12 m.—Debate on the tariff 
ill. 

12 m. to 1 p. m.—Continued debate on 
the tariff, 


1 p. m. to 2 p. m.—Continued debate on 
the tariff. 


2 p. m. to 3 p. m.—Continued debate on | 


the tariff. 


3 p. m. to 4 p. m.—Continued debate on 
the tariff. 


4 p. m. to 5 p. m.—Continued debate on 
the tariff. 


5 p. m. to 5:07 p. m.—Continued de- 
bate on the tariff. 


5:07 p. m.—Recessed until 11 a. m. 
Oct. 14. 


House 


Not in session. Adjourned Oct. 10 un- 
til Oct. 14. : 





Measures Adopted 
To Expedite Air Mail 


Specialists Employed to Aid in 
Routing Traffic 








Air-mail contractors have adopted a 
new operating policy to inject more effi- 
ciency into transportation of mail, the 
Post Office Department has been advised 
by representatives of aviation companies 
attending ,conferences with postal offi- 
cials for a‘readjustment of their rates of 
pay for carrying mail. 

It was stated orally, Oct. 11, at the 
Department that some of the contractors 
have taken cognizance of the suggestion 
of the Postmaster General, Walter F. 
Brown, that the promiscuous use of air 
mail was costly for the postal service. 
Some of the contractors have decided to 
employ, it was explained, “coordinators” 
or “mail expeditors” to give this particu- 
lar phase of mail transportation their 
sole attention. The coordinators are to 
be experienced men who have been em- 
ployed in the postal service and who are 
throughly trained in routing of mails. 
The companies sponsoring this employ- 
2mploy, it was explained, “coordinators” 
would be able to do much toward’expedit- 
ing the collection and distribution of air 


| mail. 


’ The contractors are still negotiating 
with a special postal committee headed 
by the Second Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral, W. Irving Glover, for an agree- 
ment to reduce the rate of compensa- 
The question 


whose contracts have expired but who 
are operating under a 30-day order of 
the Postmaster General, pending a final 
settlement of their discussions with the 
Department, which began more than 10 
days ago. 


Mr. Fall on Trial 
In Supreme Court 








Motion of Government to De- 
clare Mistrial Is Denied 





The Government’s motion to declare a 
mistrial, due to the illness of the defend- 
ant, the former Secretary of the Interior, 
Albert B. Fall, under indictment on 


| charges of statutory bribery, was denied 
Oct. 11 by Mr. Justice Hitz, in the Su- | 


preme Court of the District of Columbia. 

Frank J. Hogan, counsel for the de- 
fendant, moved that the trial be contin- 
ued until Oct. 14, declaring he had been 


advised by the physician in attendance | 


upon Mr. Fall that the defendant would 
probably be sufficiently recovered from 
his recent collapse to appear on that day. 


The court then announced the report 
of three physicians appointed by it to 
ascertain Mr. Fall’s condition. Accord- 
ing to their statement, Mr, Fall is suffer- 
ing from acute bronchial pneumonia with 
a congested condition at the base of his 
left lung. The condition of Mr. Fall 
would require from one to three weeks 
convalescence before he could safely ap- 
pear before the court, in their opinion. 


Special counsel for the Government. 
Owen J. Roberts, suggested to the court 
that a mistrial be declared which the 
court took under advisement until later 
in the day. 

When the court reconvened in the 
afternoon, Mr. Hogan announced the 
readiness of the defendant to proceed 
with trial and Mr. Fall was brought into 


| the court in a wheelchair. 


Ex-Senator Atlee Pomerene, cocoun- 
sel for the Government with Mr. Roberts, 
renee moved that the court declare a mis- 
trial, 

Upon Mr. Hogan’s affirmative state- 
ment to the court’s question as to the 
willingness of the defense to proceed 
with the trial, Mr. Justice Hitz denied 
the motion of the prosecution, 
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Women Are Found 
To Assume Growing 
Position on Farms 








Importance in Agriculture 
In Various Countries of 


World Is Found to Be 
Gaining Constantly 





Women’s labor in agriculture is ap- 
preciably important in practically all 
countries, and is indispensable in many, 
' according to a statement just made pub- 
| lic by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, De- 
partment of Labor. 

The Bureau’s statement is based on @ 
review prepared by the International Co- 
operative Women’s Guild. This review 
| incorporates data received from 100 cen- 
| tral cooperative organizations in 39 coun- 
| tries, it was stated. 
| In Germany during 1921 5,000,000 
| women were engaged in farm work, the 

review shows, and in Bulgaria, Estonia 
; and Lithuania women form the majority 
| of farm workers. 
| Women represent a considerable part 
| of the membership of egg and poultry 
| associations in the United States, Canada 
| and Russia, it was stated. 

Interested in Poultry 

The Department’s summary of the re- 
view follows in full text: 
| Poultry farming, for instance, is one 








| of the departments in which women are 
| very important, in fact, in some places 
it is virtually monopolized by women. 
On the other hand, where small-scale 
cultivation is the rule, women are ac- 
customed to all kinds of farm labor, and 
are often landholders and farmers on 
their own account. 


In Germany in 1921 *there were 5,000,- 
000 women working on the land. In 
Russia dairying, poultry farming, hemp 
and flax production, the gathering of 
berries, mushrooms, and herbs are op- 
|erations in which women’s labor is 
largely employed, while in the eastern 
soviet republics women engage in grow- 
ing cotton and silk. Field work is gen- 
| eral among the women of the villages of 
India, transplanting paddy and weeding 
and harvesting of various crops. In 
Bengal the husking of rice is women’s 
work. In Lithuania and Argentina vege- 


table gardening is carried on chiefly by 
women. 


Active in India 


The guild found no instance in which 
women are excluded from membership in 
agricultural associations. Nevertheless 
they form only a small part of the total 
membership. There are three reasons 
for this: (1) Farms are more generally 
under the management of men than of 
women; (2) the farm is usually con- 
sidered the unit of membership of agri- 
cultural associations and the rights of 
membership are usually exercised by the 
head of the household; (3) the limita- 
tions existing in the various countries on 
the legal and social position of women 
tend to act as a hindrance to member- 
ship, especially of societies with un- 
limited liability. 

_In Canada, the United States, and Rus- 
sia, women form a very considerable part 
of the membership of egg and poultry 
associations. In the Polish Ukrainian 
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Allocations Modified 
In Short-wave Radio 








Two More Channels Set Aside 
For Use of Police ~ 





Modification of the allocation of con- 
tinental short-wave frequencies for par- 
ticular types of radio service was or- 
dered Oct. 11 by the Federal Radio Com- 
mission, to care for the requirements of 
specialized services. 


In a general order (No. 73) the Com- 
mission set aside additional channels for 
use in rebroadcasting of programs of 
national scope. 


Because of the large number of ap- 
plications from city police departments 
for facilities with which to maintain » 
crime detection and criminal apprehen- 
sion services by radio, the Commission 
selected two additional frequencies for 
such assignments. It was explained 
orally that only one frequency had been 
held available for police service and that 
it has become congested. 


The order also specified five conti- 
nental frequencies for use by railroads 
and harbor and tug services, which were 
placed in the category of mobile services 
other than portable. 








Lambs and Sheep on Feed 
Equal the 1928 Total 


5 [Continued from Page 1.] 
this year than for several years in all of 
the eastern Corn Belt States except Mich- 
|igan. In the western Corn Belt States 
the indications are for some increase in 
feeding in Iowa‘’and the Corn Belt area 
in Nebraska, but rather sharp decreases 
from last year in Missouri and Kansas. 

Both northern Colorado and the Ar- 
kansas Valley have larger supplies of 
|alfalfa hay and sugar beet feeds this 
| year than last, but there has been con- 
siderable uncertainty as to the volume 
of lamb feeding. Feeders who'did not 
contract their lambs last Spring have 
been playing a waiting game in order to 
buy their feeding stock in line with the 
|market prices. Dealers who contracted 
| large numbers of lambs last Spring have 
| held back on selling on this basis in 
| the hope that the feeding lamb market 
| would improve. Within the past two 
| weeks, however, a trading basis seems 
| to have been reached. Some dealers are 
|selling their lambs, while others will 
feed a large part of theirs in preference 
to selling at prevailing prices. Indica- 
tions are that both rorthern Colorado 
|and the Arkansas Valley will feed at 
| least as many lambs as last year. 
| In the, other western feeding States 
available information points to at least 
as many sheep and lambs being fed: as 
last year in Wyoming, Utah and Cali- 
| fornia, but to sharp decreases in Wash- 
| ington and Oregon and some decreases 
| in Nevada, Idaho and Montana. ~* 
| Although the late lamb crop in the 
| western States was smaller this year 
| than last it is probable that the mar- 
| ketings of sheep and lambs from the 
| late lambing areas will equal last year, 
due to the larger shipments of old ewes 
and ewe lambs. The premium for ewe 
lambs that has prevailed for some years 
is largely lacking this year and the local 
market for old ewes is very restricted, 
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The motor vehicle fuel tax imposed by | 
the State of New Hampshire is imposed | 
upon the consumer of the fuel and con- 
stitutes a legal deduction in the consum- | 
er’s Federal income-tax return, accord- 

j 
; 
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Levy in New Hampshire Is 
Found by Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue to Be Im- 
posed on Consumer 











ing to a ruling by the income tax unit, 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. 





BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
INCOME TAX MEMORANDUM 2498, 


Memorandum Opinion 

A ruling is requested as to whether 
the motor vehicle fuel tax imposed by 
the State of New Hampshire is deducti- 
ble in the income tax return of the con- 
sumer. 

Section 1 of chapter 75, Laws of the 
State of New Hampshire, 1923, provides 
that the fuels to which the tax in ques- 
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| 
| 
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Rental Income 


Tax Based on Value of Building Is Held 
To Be Invalid as Actual Levy on Realty 


For Gasoline Tax | Provisions of Revenue Acts. Unconstitutional, in Opinion 
Of Board of Tax Appeals 





The Board of Tax Appeals in a 
recent decision has ruled that the 
provisions of the revenue acts of 
1921 and 1924, requiring that net 
income from rentals of a building 
owned and partly occupied by an 
insurance company shall be com- 
puted on a basis of percentage min- 
imum net rental, is unconstitutional. 

The ruling is in the case of In- 
dependent Life Insurance Co. of | 
America v. Commissioner of Inter- | 
nal Revenue. The opinion was de- 
livered by Tax Commissioner Stern- 
hagen. 

Publication of the opinion was be- 
gun in the issue of Oct. 10 and con- 
tinued in the issue of Oct. 11. The 
full text proceeds: 

“Tf it be true that by varying the 


|form the substance may be changed, it 


is not easy to see that anything wouid 


| remain of the limitations of the Consti- 


itution, or of the rule of taxation and | 
| representation, so carefully recognized | 
| and guarded jn favor of the citizens of | 
each State. But constitutional provisions | 


tion applies shall include gasoline, ben-| cannot be thus evaded.” * * * Pollock v. | 


zol, or other products t 
combustion engines in the propulsion of 
motor vehicles on the highways of the 
State. 


| 
| 
Distributors Report Sales 

Section 3 of chapter 104,’ Public Laws 
of the State of New Hampshire, 1926, 
as amended by chapter 123, Laws of the 
State of New Hampshire, 1927, reads 
as follows: 

3. Reports—Every distributor shall, on 
or before the fifteenth day of each month, 
render a report to the commissioner on 
forms to be furnished by him, stating the 
number of gallons of such fuels used or 
sold in the State during the preceding 
calendar month and-such other information 
as the commissioner shall prescribe. 


Section 4 of chapter 104, Public Laws 
of the State of New Hampshire, 1926, 
as amended by chapter 75 (effective 
May 1, 1927), Laws of the State of New 
Hampshire, 1927, reads: 

4. Payment.—On or before the first day 
of the calendar month succeeding the filing 
of said report, the distributor shall pay to 
the State treasurer a road toll of 8 cents 
per gallon, upon each gallon so reported, 
the same being collected by the distributor 
from the dealer, and by the dealer from 
the consumer. 

Section 7 of chapter 104, Public Laws 
of the State of New Hampshire, 1926, 
reads as follows: | 

7. Fuels for other uses.—Whenever any 
person shall purchase any such fuels for 
any purpose other than for the propulsion 
of motor vehicles upon highways he may, 
within six months after the date of said 
purchase, present to the State treasurer, on 
blanks furnished by him, a statement under 
oath as to the number of gallons used for 
such other purposes and the name of the 
person from whom purchased. The State 
treasurer, upon satisfying himself that said 
fuel was actually used for such other pur- 
poses, shall refund the road toll to said 
purchaser. 


| 





Added Tax Imposed 

Section 6 of chapter 1 (approved Nov. 
29, 1927) of the laws of the State passed 
by the State legislature at the special 
session of 1927 (New Hampshire Public 
Acts and Joint Resolutions of the Legis- 
lature of 1929 and Special Session of 
1927) provided for the collection, begin- 
ning Jan. 1, 1928, of “‘a further motor 
vehicle road toll of 1 cent per gallon in 
addition to the motor vehicle road toll 
now provided by law,” such additional 
toll to be “collected in accordance with 
chapter 104 of the public laws as 


amended by chapter 75 of the acts of | 


1927.” Section 8 of chapter 41 (ap- 
proved Mar. 6, 1929), of the acts of 
1929, just cited, changes the period dur- 
ing which this additional 1 cent toll is to 
be in force, but makes no change in the 
manner of collection. 

Section 23 (c) of the revenue act of 
1928 provides that in computing net in- 
come there shall be allowed as a deduc- 
tion taxes paid or accrued within the 


taxable year, with certain exceptions not | 


here material. Article 151 of regula- 
tions 74, promulgated under the revenue 
act of 1928, provides that in general 
taxes are deductible only by the person 
upon whom they are imposed. 

From the provisions of the sections of 
the State law quoted above, it appears 
that the motor vehicle fuel tax imposed 
by the law of the State of New Hamp- 
shire is imposed upon the consumer who 
purchases motor vehicle fuel for the pur- 


pose of propelling motor vehicles upon | 
It is held, | 


the highways of the State. 
therefore, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of section 23 (c) of the revenue act 
of 1928 aid article 151 of regulations 74, 
that the motor vehicle fuel tax imposed 
by the State of New Hampshire is de- 
ductible in the income tax return of the 
consumer who pays it and to whom it is 
not refunded. If, however, the tax in 
question is added to or made a part of 
the business expense of such consumer, 
it can not be deducted by him separately 
as a tax. 





Industrial Rate of Pay 
Favored in Federal Posts 





[Continued from Page 1.) 
ernment should be a model employer, 
and others. 

Most of the replies received, Mr. Mc- 
Reynolds stated, were based on some 
theory of labor, and this theory was 
brought up in the replies to emphasize 
the opinions of the writers. 

The principal theory suggested, he 
continued, was that labor should be con- 
sidered as any other commodity offered 
for sale. It was conceived of as a com- 
modity oifered in a competitive market. 
The second theory suggested in, the re- 
plies was that the worker should be 
paid in accordance with the value which 
he added to the product. This is com- 
monly known as the marginal productiv- 
ity theory, explained Mr. McReynolds. 
A third theory was advanced in the re- 
plies that labor should be remunerated 
at a high rate in order to increase con- 
sumption and therefore take advantage 
of technological and industrial develop- 
ments. 

Opposition to the establishment of a 
minimum wage policy was expressed by 
many, some of whom believed there was 
an absence of adequate cost-of-living fig- 
ures, others believing in the commodity 
theory of labor. There was also consid- 
erable support of such a policy on the 
ground that the lower grades of employes, 
especially, should receive a wage high 
enough to enable them to make a living, 
and on the ground that the higher the 
wage paid the better would industry and 





429, 581. 
Income Defined as Gain 
From Capital or Labor 


The use and meaning of the word in- 
come at the time of its incorporation | 
in the Sixteenth Amendment has been 
considered by the Supreme Court in| 
several cases since the amendment with | 
an effect consistent, we think, with our) 
understanding and with sufficient appli- 
cability to the present problem to be 
binding upon us. 

In Stratton’s Independence v. How- 
bert, 231 U. S. 399, decided Dec. 1, 1913, 
the question arose under the corpora- 
tion tax act of 1909 whether income, | 
which measured the tax, included the pro- 
ceeds of mining operations, and the 
court said: 

“Income may be defined as the gain de- 
rived from capital, from labor, or from | 
both combined.” 

See Doyle v. Mitchell Bros. Co., 247 
U. S. 179. This definition has been ap- | 
plied to the amendment and to the later 
income-tax acts under it. In Eisner v. 
Macomber, supra, the court expounded 
the definition so as to make it clear 
that the gain must be more than a mere 
increment or appreciation of value within 
the capital property. It must be “some- 
thing of exchangeable value proceeding 
from the property, severed from the cap- 
ital, however invested or employed, and 
coming in, being derived—that is re- 
ceived or drawn by the recipient (the 
taxpayer) for his separate use, benefit 
or disposal—that is income derived from 
property.” This was said in order to 
demonstrate that a stock dividend was 
{not income, although by the receipt of 
| new certificates a stockholder might deal 
| separately to some extent with his in- | 
|crement. As to stock rights, the court 
held similarly in Miles v. Safe Deposit 
& Trust Co. 259 U. S. 247, and said: | 





stock was but a right to participate, 
preference to strangers and on equal 
terms with other existing stockholders, 
in the privilege of contributing new capi- 
tal called for by a corporation—an equity 
that inheres in stock ownership under 
such circumstances as a quality insep- 
arable from the capital interest repre- 
sented by the old stock, recognized so 
universally as to become axiomatic in 
American corporation law.” 

In Goodrich v. Edwards, 255 U. S. 
527, the taxable gain derived from a 
sale of capital assets (Merchants Loan 
| & Trust Co. v. Smietanka, 255 U. S. 509) 

Was confined to the excess over original 
| investment despite a lower value on 
Mar. 1, 19138. This was because the Con- 
stitution required it. Lucas v. Alexan- 
der.—U. S—.A subsidy was held to be 
a capital contribution by the State 
and not-a gain, Edwards v. Cuba R. R. 
| Co., 268 U. S. 628, and a mathematical 
gain was excluded from the definition 
where it was incidental to an actual loss, 
Bowers v. Kerbaugh Empire Co., 271 
| U. S. 170. The importance of separa- 
tion was manifested in Teft v. Bowers, 
278 U. S. 470, holding the donee of 
stock who sells for a price in excess of 
his donor’s cost taxable upon the gain. 
The court said: 

“In truth the stock represented only a 
single investment of capital—that made 
by the donor. And when through sale 
or conversion the increase was sepa- 
rated therefrom, it became income from 
that investment in the hands of the re- 
cipient subject to taxation according to 
the very words of the Sixteenth Amend- 
ment.” 


Tax Upon Rental Value 


As Income Is Prohibited 

While these several decisions deal with 
problems specifically different from the 
one at bar, they indicate a tacit recog- 
nition that income is more than mere 
use or enjoyment of one’s own property 
in its original form. There must be 
some sort of consummated pecuniary 
gain from which the tax can be paid. 
We find no intimation that rental value 


| 
| 


} 


} 


| 


as income any more now than at the 
time of the decision in the Pollock case. 
This being inherent in the Constitu- 


broadening the meaning by legislation. 
“In order therefore that the clauses 
cited from Article I of the Constitution 


only as. modified by the amendment, and 
that the latter also may have proper 
effect, it becomes essential to distinguish 


come,’ as the term is there used, and to 
apply the distinction, as cases arise, ac- 
cording to truth and substance, without 
regard to form. Congress cannot by any 
definition it may adopt conclude the mat- 
ter, since it cannot by legislation alter 
the Constitution from which alone it 


whose limitations alone that power can 
be lawfully exercised.” Eisner v. Ma- 
comber, 252 U. S. 189. 


business be, stated Mr. Reynolds. 

Although several. individuals favored 
the adoption of the minimum-wage pol- 
icy and believed that the Government 
should be a model employer, the larger 
number considered this detrimental to 
outside concerns, he concluded. 
conclusions were based on the expecta- 
tion that such policies would attract the 
more capable men to the Government 
service. 


ere te AE 
(Cer 


tion itself, Congress is precluded from | 


may have proper force and effect, save | 


derives its power to legislate, and within | 


| deduction was limited by reason of the 
| protected subject, 
| being that of 4 per cent of the reserves, 


“The right to subscribe to the new | ciation. 
‘ in | of the statute was made there, 


| spect of real estate is essential to the 


of property occupied may be regarded | 


between what is and what js not ‘in- | 


“It is true that Congress cannot make | 
eS 


a thing income which is not so in fact.” 
Burk-Waggoner Oil Association v. Hop- 
kins, 269 U. S. 110. 

See also Taft v. Bowers, supra. 

The next question, assuming it to be 
established that rental value of space 
occupied by the owner may not be in- 
cluded in his income directly, is whether 


| there is nevertheless the power to say 
that no deduction shall be allowed 
| taxes, expenses and depreciation unless 


of 


such rental value is included in gross 
income. A tax upon such rental value 


as income without apportionment being | 
| prohibited, the inquiry is similar.to that 
| discussed in Evans v. Gore, 253 U. S. 


245; Miles v. Graham, 268 U. S. 501; 
and National Life Insurance Co. v. 
United States, 277 U. S. 508. 

A Federal judge’s salary, being pro- 
tected from diminution, .may not be re- 
quired to be included in gross» income. 
Evans v. Gore, supra. 

“Tf the tax in respect of his compen- 
sation be prohibited, it can find no justi- 
fication in the taxation of other income 
as to which there is no prohibition; for, 
of course, doing what the Constitution 


ysed in internal) Farmers Loan & Trust Co. 157 U. S./ permits gives no license to do what it 
| prohibits. * * * 


“The taxing act directs that the com- 


| pensation—the full sum, with no deduc- 


tion for expenses—be included in com- 


| puting the net income, on which the tax 


is laid. If the compensation be the only 
income, the tax falls on it aione; and, if 
there be other income, the inclusion of 
the compensation augments the tax ac- 
cordingly. In either event the compen- 
sation suffers a diminution to the extent 
that it is taxed.”’ 


In Miles v. Graham, supra, applying | 
the rule of Evans v. Gore to judges of | 
the Court of Claims, the Supreme Court | 
| that the condition of paragraph (b) is! 


said: ; 

“No judge is required to pay a definite 
percentage of his salary, but all are com- | 
manded to return, as a part of ‘gross in- 
come’ the compensation received as such | 
from the United States. From the gross | 
income various deductions and credits 
are allowed, as for interest paid, contri- 
butions or gifts made, personal exemp- 


| tions varying with family reiations, etc., 


and upon the net result assessment is | 


made. The plain purpose was to require | 
| all judges to return their compensation 
} as an item of ‘gross income’ and to tax 
| this as other salaries. 
| by the Constitution.” 


| Deduction Limited 
_ By Reason of Protection 
The recent decision in National Life | 


This is forbidden 


Insurance Co. v. United States, supra, 


| is still more pertinent in its analogy. 
| There, as here, 
| tected a subject from tax under the 
| Sixteenth Amendment—there, interest 

; from certain securities; here, rental value 


the Constitution pro- 


of space occupied. In both cases a 


the deduction there 


and here of taxes, expenses and depre- 
The argument for the validity 
as here, 
that as the deduction was not essential, 
its limitation was discretionary. With- 
out deciding whether a deduction for 
taxes, expenses and depreciation in re- 


computation of met income where the 
rents received are included in the gross 
(cf. Von Baumbach v. Sargent Land Co., 
242 U. S. 503; Doyle v. Mitchell Bros. 
Co., 247 U. S. 179; United States v. 
Anderson, 269 U. S. 422; United States 
v. Ludey, 274 U. S. 295), it can safely be 
said that it is no less so than that of a 
percentage of reserves to life insurance 
companies, and for present purposes. the 
situation is therefore similar. We quote 
from the opinion: 

“The portion of petitioner’s income 
from the three specified sources which 
Congress had power to tax—its taxable 
income—was the sum of these items less 
the interest derived from tax exempt 
securities. Because of the receipt of 
interest from such securities, and to its 
full extent, pursuing the plan of the 
statute the collector diminished the 4 per 
cent deduction allowable to those hold- 
ing no such securities. Thus, he required 
petitioner to pay more upon its taxable 
income than could have been demanded 
had this been derived solely from taxable 
securities. If permitted this would des- 
troy the guaranteed exemption. One 
may not be subjected to greater burdens 
upon his taxable property solely because 
he owns some that is free. No device 
or form of words can deprive him of 
the exemption for which has lawfully 
contracted. 

“The suggestion that, as Congress 
may or may not grant deductions from 
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October 11 

Present: Presiding Judge William J. 
Graham, and Associate Judges Oscar E. 
Bland, Charles S. Hatfield, Finis J. Gar- 
rett and Irvine L. Lenroot. Harry C. 
Alberts, of Washington, D. C., was ad- 
mitted to practice, 

Patent Docket No. 2626. Ex parte Nor- 
man William McLachlan, Motion of appel- 
lant for extensten of time within which to 
file notice of appeal in the Patent Office, 
denied, 

Customs Appeal No. 3261. G, Gennert, 
Inc., v. The United States, Reappraisement 
of photo chemicals. Application of Lamb 
& Lerch fonpermission to appear as amici 
curiae, granted. 


Customs Appeal No. 8215. The United 


States v, Bernard Judae & Co. Rings to 
hold watch movements—jewelry. Reversed 
upon stipulation of counsel. 

Customs Appeal No, 8222. The United 


States v. R. F. Downing & Co., Inc. Jewel- 
| ers’ tweezers. Argued by Mr. Charles D. 
| Lawrence for the appellant, and by Mr. 
Samuel Isenschmid for the appellee. 


Customs Appeal No. 3234. Caracul Fur 
Co., Inc., et al. v. The United States. Lamb- 
| leg crosses—fur manufactures. Argued by 
Mr. Samuel Isenschmid for the appellant, 
and by Mr. Fred J. Carter for the appellee. 

Customs Appeals Nos, 3184 and 3185, The 
United States v. Decorative Novelty Co., 
The United States v. The Américan Import 
Co. Colored baskets Argued by Mr. 





Their | 


Charles D, Lawrence for the appellant, and 
submitted on the record by the appellees. 

Customs Appeal No. 3227. The United 
States v. Ingram & Co. Weight of paper. 
Argued by Mr. Fred J, Carter for the ap- 
pellant, and submitted on brief by the ap- 
pellee, 
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Deductions—Taxes—State Motor Yehic 
The motor vehicle fuel tax imposed 
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separately as a tax—Bur. Int. Rev. ( 
12, 1929. 


officer or employe of the Bureau of In 


| gross income at pleasure, it can deny 
| to one and give to another, is specious} 
| but unsound. The burden from which 
Federal and State obligations are free 
is the one laid upon other property. To 
determine what this burden is requires 
| consideration of the mode of  assess- 
| ment, including, of course, deductions 
| from gross values. What remains after 
subtracting all allowances is the thing 
really taxed. * * * 


“Congress had no power purposely 
| and directly to tax State obligations by 
refusing to their owners deductions al- 
lowed to others.” 


| Objection Is Given 
To Method of Payment 


We are thus compelled by authority to| 
reach the conclusion that the inclusion) 
in gross income of rental value of space 
occupied by the taxpayer in its own} 
| building for tax without apportionment, | 
as a condition of the deduction of any 
taxes, depreciation or expenses, is for-) 
bidden. It should not be overlooked | 








not applicable alone to such amount of| 
the deductions under (6) and (7), as| 
compares with space occupied, but op- | 
erates as a condition of such deductions | 
in any amount in respect of the whole 
building. Unless the taxpayer returns! 
as gross income the rental value of the| 
one story occupied, it may not have any| 
deductions whatever of the charges ap-| 
plicable to any part of the building, | 
notwithstanding all rents received are} 
returnable. The alternative given is to! 
pay tax on gross rents received with-| 
out deduction or to pay tax on net rents| 


, 


| received plus rental value of space oc-| 


cupied. This, we think, is subject to 
at least the objection stated by the Su- 
preme Court in the National Life In- 
surance Co. case, and is consequently an 
invalid provision. 

It is important, however, that 
| other objections to paragraph (b) should 
be considered since it is quite conceiv- 
able that the foregoing may in some 
respect be found wanting, and the im- 
portance of an issue under the Consti- 
tution justifies a broad inquiry and re- 
quires the fullest consideration. Assum- 
ing, therefore, that the first sentence 
of the paragraph is beyond attack, so 
that true rental value of space occupied 
is properly required to be included in 
gross income, the next inquiry is as 
to the validity of the second sentence. 
By this, as has been seen, it is pro- 
vided that no figure will be recognized 
as rental value of space occupied which 
is less than enough to bring about, with 
net rents received, a net income from 
the building of 4 per cent of its book 
value. The mathematical operation of 
this provision in the case at bar has beer 
already set forth. 


For 1923 it brought about a figure} 
of $14,784.70 as the rental value of one 
story, to be added to $73,620.48 from 
tenants for 11 stories; for 1924, rental 
value of the same one story was com- 
puted at $34,400.08 as compared with 
$71,289.21 received for the remainder. | 
Although the rents reecived were dimin-| 
ished from 1923 to 1924, and the charges | 
increased from $70,005.18 to $85,918.97, | 
giving an apparent indication of reduced | 
rental value of space in the building, 
the required formula forces an increased 
rental value of the story occupied to| 
more than double. Whether this is typi- 
cal of the application of the statute or 
unique does not appear. It is the actual! 
situation as to this taxpayer brought} 
about by the plain requirement of the| 
statute, and to him it cannot be said that | 
it is an extreme illustration. As to! 
1924, it results in a tax based upon ar- 
tificial income whereas in fact there! 
has been a loss. Being unable to derive | 
4 per cent net income from the build- 
ing, petitioner is nevertheless required 
to construct its tax return so that it 
will be taxed as if it did. 


Meaning of Book Value 
Not Set Forth in Statute 


It seem§ clear that such a tax is not 
upon income, but its effect is to tax 
the realty itself, and what we have said 
as to the use of actual rental value in 
gross income is more forcibly true as 
to such a forced minimum. A 4 per cent 
income from an insurance building may 
approximate an actual or average re- 
turn (and we should perhaps assume 
that Congress so regarded it) but it is 
not true income within the Sixteenth 
Amendment unless it has in fact been 
derived from the property or capital in- 
vested. To base the tax upon the as- 
sumption that it was in fact realized, 
irrespective of whether it was or not, 
is not the power granted by the Six- 
teenth Amendment; and since this is 
the only authority under which Con- 
gress assumed to act in Titie II, it must 
fail of its purpose and be held invalid. 

What we have said as to the use of 
the artificial 4 per cent minimum is like- 
wise true of the use of book value as its 
basis. How book value in any given case 
may be arrived at or what it means is 
not set forth in the statute, and whether 
it has a meaning as to life insurance 
companies sanctioned by law does not 
appear. Regulations 62, issued under the 
revenue act of 1921, treat the accounts 
of life insurance companies as uniform. 
But bookkeeping entries are not conclu- 
sive, Doyle v. Mitchell Bros. Co., supra, 
and the book value of property is not to 
be taken as actual value, Virginia v. 
West Virginia, 288 U.S. 202. ‘Thus to 
take book value as the standard upon 
which the percentage return 
measured is to depart from fact, and just 
so far to define income beyond its irue 
bounds. And we say this, even assum- 
ing that the pafticular book value repre- 
sents actual cost with proper adjust- 
ments for wear and tear, etc., for if the 
investment has proved ill-advised the a¢- 
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deductible in the income tax return of the consumer of motor vehicle fuel 
who pays the tax and to whom it is not refunded; but if the tax is added 
to or made a part of the consumer’s business expense it can not be deducted 


No tinpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 


disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. 





|Claud McCauley, Mrs. 
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Promulgated October 11 
Decisions marked (*) have been 
designated by the Board of Tax Ap- 


peals as involving new principles | 
and wili be printed in full text 
in this or subsequent issues. Sub- 


scribers who are interested in any | 
decision not so designated should 
write to the Inquiry Division, The 
United States Daily. 
*Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
83065, 


Where a deficiency in income and 
profits tax for 1917 was assessed in 
1921 amd the taxpayer filed with the 
Commissioner a claim that an over- 
payment for 1918 be credited against 
such assessment and the Commis- 
sioner in 1927 determined that a part 
of the outstanding assessment for 
1917 should be abated, the Board has 
jurisdiction to determine the correct 
tax liability for 1917. 

*Harriman National Bank, Docket No. 
12312. 


The omission from invested capi- 
tal of a bank of a leasehold interest, 
the . value of which has not been 
proven, the existence of depositors’ 
accounts the ratio of which to capi- 
tal and surplus is higher than the 
average ratio of other banks, and the 
omission from invested capital of 
any amount as value of accounts 
acquired from a predecessor, held 
not to constitute an abnormal con- 
dition of capital or income under 
section 327 (d), revenue act of 1918. 


Docket No. 





Docket Nos. 25620, 25714. 

A certain instrument held not to 
have resulted in the creation of a 
trust as contemplated by the rev- 
enue act of 1921. 

Apartment Corporation, 
29140, 26571. 

For 1922 and subsequent years, 
corporations which are affiliated may 
file separate or consolidated returns. 
A consolidated return must include 
all affiliated corporations. Any one 
of such corporations may file a sep- 
arate return, in which event the 
remaining corporations may not file 
a consolidated return of their in- 
come but must file separate returns. 

Muriel H. Wurts-Dundas, Central Union 
Trust Company of New York, Guard- 
ian, Docket No. 26518. 

Attorneys’ fees paid by the guar- 
dian of the petitioner to assert her 
rights to one-half of the net in- 
gome of the trust estate of J. Dundas 
Lippincott during the life of Isabel 

Lippincott are deductible, ex- 
penses in the computation of net in- 
come. (Frederick McLean Bugher, 
Executor, 9 B, T. A. 1155.) 

W. H. Simmons, Petitioner, Docket No. 
10167. 

Action of the respondent in disal- 
lowing a deduction for an alleged 
bad debt approved. 

Daniel Hecker, Docket No. 7735. 

Evidence held sufficient to prove 
that certain commissions were paid 
by the petitioner in the year claimed 
and, since the petitioner was on a 
cash receipts and disbursements basis 
of accounting, the deduction of such 
commissions was proper. 

Petitioner’s claim for deduction on 
account of an aileged loss refused 
where the evidence failed to estab- 
lish the value of security taken 
over by him as having been less 
than the loss paid. 


Docket Nos. 








tual value may be far below cost and a| industrial accident board. 


4 per cent return on book value may be 
impossible to derive. 

“It is urged that the book value rep- 
resents actual value where books are cor- 
rectly kept. This is not necessarily true, 
as books may be said to be correctly kept, 
in a sense, when they truly state the 
items set forth, But cost carried for- 
ward may not be the same as present 
value. Despite repairs and renewals, a 
suitable allowance for depreciation may 
not have been made. It would be too 
much to say that there is any controlling 
presumption * * *. 

On the other hand, in the absence of a 
more complete showing with respect to 
the physical property and its condition, 
the expenditures for maintenance and the 
extent of depreciation, it is wholly im- 
possible to say that the book cost repre- 
sented the actual value at the time to 
which the inquiry was addressed. Book 
cost, as we have said,“would be a more 
or less doubtfui criterion.” Virginia v. 
West Virginia, 238 U. S. 202. 


Res pondent Entitled 
To Collect Deficiency 


Thus we are driven to the conclusion, 
despite the presumption to the contrary, 
that paragraph (b), although correctly 
construed and applied by respondent 
invades this petitioner’s constitutional 
rights. 

Our decision, therefore, is that the de- 
ficiency is invalid in so far as it results 
from the inclusion in gross income of 
any figure representing rental value of 
the space occupied by petitioner in its 
building. 

Reviewed by the Board. | 

Judgment will be entered under Rule | 


is to be! 50 


MARQUETTE, dissenting.—The opinion 
herein holds that “the respondent has | 
correctly construed the statute and that | 
the deficiencies determined are in accord- 
ance therewith” When the Board} 
reaches such a conclusion I believe it has | 
exhausted its powers, except to enter a} 








Autnorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE Presenter HEREIN, Brina 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Retention of Injured Workers on Duty 


- PusLisHkp WuirHouT Comment By THE Unirep States Daity 


Opposed as Being Contrary to Law 


Effort to Avoid Reporting Accidents Declared to Defeat 
Purpose of Compensation Acts 





Employers who encourage 


injured { tarian service, so ungrudgingly rendered; 


workers to idle about their plants at|/but we cannot do it if unfair and il- 
full pay, so as to avoid reporting a lost-| legal oractices are resorted to by ill- 


time accident, are defeating one of the 
primary purposes for which workmen’s 


advised or thoughtless plant officials. 
The rivalry among large groups of in- 


compensation laws were enacted, accord- | qustrial mei for the longest period of no™ 
ing to an address by Walter 0. Stack, '1o<t-time accidents is not surprising. Our 


just made public by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Department of Labor. 
Mr. Stack, who is president of the 


industrial accident board of Delaware, 
addressed the recent convention of the 


| 
' 


! 


| 


senses would indeed be dull if we did not 
with admiration applaud their enthusi- 
asm. hether.such enthusiasm always 
creates a safe and sound accident my 
e 


International Association of Industrial| vention policy is a question that tim 


Accident Boards and Commissions, at! and 
j| Buffalo, N. Y. 


In reviewing problems incident to ac- 
cident-prevention work, Mr. Stack said 
that so many intricate ramifications have 
developed that solution can not be made 
overnight. 


Penalties Predicted 
For Offenders 


His review of the situation, as made 
public by the Bureau, follows in full 
text: 

In addressing a large group of super- 
intendents, employment managers, and 
foremen at an industrial safety manage- 
ment meeting, one of a series of safety 
meetings sponsored by the Delaware 
Safety Council, in my home city on May 
24, I said, in referring to the subject 
matter of this meeting: “Again I digress, 
this time to call your attention to what 
is considered by some a very serious 
matter. As all of you know, safety 
campaigns, such as the one now on here, 
are being conducted in many sections of 
the country, and so keen is the interest 
manifested where such campaigns are in 
progress that some plants in their efforts 
to go for a long period of time without 
a lost-time accidert are, I was recently 
told in Washington, keeping certain in- 
jured employes about their plants, 
although not able to work, paying them 
their usual wages, so they may continue 
their safety campaign without having 
to report a lost-time accident. Such 
practice, my friends, is considered bad 
not only by the administrators of the 
workmen’s compensation laws but also 
by the medical profession, because it 
robs the injured worker of the proper 
medical treatment, sanitary isolation, and 
rest which nature demands to bring 
around good recovery. It tends also to 
defeat one of the very purposes for 
which “workmen’s compensation laws 
were created. So serious has the matter 
become it is to be discussed at the meet- 
ing of the International Association of 
Industrial Accident Boards and Commis- 


Ora McCauley,| sions to be held in Buffalo in October, 


and as I have been named chairman of 
the session called to discuss this very 
important question, I sincerely hope I 
may be able to report that none of the 
Delaware employers have indulged in 
this unsound and improper practice. Your 
failure to carry out the provisions of the 
Delaware workmen’s compensation law 
will result in the industrial accident 
board penalizing the offenders.” 


Extent of Practice 
Is Not Yet Known 


I do not know, my fellow members of 
the International Association of Indus- 
trial Accident Boards and Commissions, 
to what extent this reprehensible prac- 
tice has gone, and I regret that I am 
not able to recommend some definite ac- 
tion without the waste of time and words. 
It is not, I am sure, the desire of a single 
member of this association to discredit 
the splendid achievements of those en- 
gaged in safety (prevention) work. They 
deserve our support and cooperation, for 
they in their unselfish services for the 
conservation of life and limb give sub- 
stantial evidence of what President 
Hoover has called “the surer forces of 
human advancement.” 

Since industrial accidents cause an an- 
nual loss of many millions of dollars and 
create much grief, sorrow, and distress 
in many hitherto happy homes, I be- 
lieve it should be the, duty not only of 
this association but also of all individual 
accident boards and commissions to aid 
and encourage the world-wide accident- 
prevention movement so effectively in 
progress. Delaware has had for some 
years a very active safety council, sup- 
ported financially and morally by its 
citizens. Its success in reducing acci- 
dents and saving lives and property has 
been most gratifying. 

The most cordial and helpful relations 
exist between the council and the State 
I am a mem- 
ber of the council’s advisory board and 
attend as far as time will permit the 
board’s bimonthly luncheons, and there 
learn what is being done in our indus- 
trial plants in the furtherance of safety. 
So illuminating are the reports made at 
those luncheons, I have not hestitated 
to say to the officials of our industrial 
plants and to the press, that the council 
is materially assisting in stabilizing the 
cost of compensation insurance in the 
State. 
prevention work means more than the 
saving of dollars in compensation in- 
surance, however. It goes further. It 
saves the lives and limbs of human beings 
—of husbands and fathers, of our women 
and children, of dependent sons and 
daughters of aged parents. We, charged 
with the responsibilities of administer- 
ing laws enacted for the benefit and pro- 
tection of our industrial workers, should 
continuc to cooperate in such humani- 


judgment for the respondent. The opin- 
ion proceeds, however, to discuss the con- 
stitutionality of the statute and reaches 
the conclusion that it is unconstitutional. 
This, in my opinion, is a clear usurpa- 
tion of a judicial function not possessed 
by this Board. I have had occasion here- 
tofore, in Henry Cappellini, 14 B. T. A. 
1269, to express the idea that the power 
to declare an act of Congress unconsti- 
tutional is exclusively a judicial func- 
tion; that no part of the judicial power 
of the United States, in 4 constitutional 
sense, is vested in this Board, and that 
the Board is without power to approach 
such a question. I am still of the same 
opinion. However persuasive the reason- 
ing may be, or however logical the con- 
clusion, it offers no excuse for the exer- 
cise of a power which we do not pos- 
sess. It seems to me that such‘a pro- 
nouncement-is binding on no one, and I 
believe the respondent is entitled to col- 


Earnest and intelligent accident- | 











experience will determine. The 


Electric Railway Journal has said: “The 
ideal man for safety work is not an 
enthusiast, but a man with keen analy$- 
ical mind, a proper sense of values and, 
above all, a thorough understanding of 
human nature.” While there is much 
to be commended in what the Electric 
Railway Journal has said relative to the 
type of man best qualified to do safety 
work, I cannot subscribe to the whole 
of it. Personally, I believe the enthusi- 
ast+ frequently succeeds where others 
fail. But it is possible that too zealous 
enthusiasts have been responsible for 
the delinquencies we are to discuss at 
this meeting. Personally I haven’t the 
slightest patience with such practices. 
No employer should be allowed to take a 
chance—to gamble with a personal in- 
jury, the result of an accident. 


Permanent Injuries 


To.W orker May Result 


To keep an injured employe physically 
unfit for work around a plant under 
such conditions is not only contrary to 
the intendment of the workmen’s com- 
pensation laws, but only may result in 
a permanent impairment of a hand, a 
foot, or fingers or toes, so that the tem- 
porary advantages the injured employe 
may receive in full-time wages during 
such period may in the last analysis 
cause him an untoward financial loss’ in 
depreciated earning, power due to such 
impairment -to the physical function. or 
usefalness of a member. 


The so-called trifling injury of today 
may develop into a very serious affair 
tomorrow. For, as an example, a splinter 
from a rough board has brought about 
such a serious infectious condition as 
to cause the loss of the hand. A slight 
puncture of a finger by a nail has set 
up such a bad case of blood poison as to 
all but cost the injured worker his life. 
A slight abrasion of the skin has left 
a twisted and useless hand; in every case 
some one left maimed for life because 
some one’s ‘injuries were considered 
trifling. This, gentlemen, is not a fanci- 
ful picture but a statement of facts 
founded upon the actual work done by 
your board and by mine. Therefore it 
is your duty and mine to see to it that 
every injured worker is properly treated 
and housed that he may recuperate with 
as little pain and discomfort as possible, 
and, above all, anatomically soun?. We 
owe it not only to the injured worker 
but to his family, to the end that he and 
his loved ones may enjoy the fullest ad- 
vantages and opportunities of life, 


Acts Said to Violate 
Intent of Compensation Law 


So serious has the matter of industrial 
accidents and resultant effects become 
during the past few years that those at 
all familiar with the true conditions are 
demanding a fuller conservation of life 
and limb. Can we, then, as administra- 
tors of the workmen’s compensation laws 
justify the jeopardization of human life 
or body members by an overzealous em- 
ployer striving for a community, State or 
national “no lost-time record”? In deal- 
ing with this grave question I am not 
sure you all agree with me that such an 
employer has no desire to actually violate 


|a law or jeopardize life or limb. I want 


to believe that he, like other employers, 


| possesses that newer spirit founded upon 


a broader brotherhood of men _ that 
touches alike the hearts of employers and 
employes, courageously accepting that 
centuries old challenge “Am I my 
brother’s keeper” in the affirmative with 
the enthusiasm which is so characteris- 
tic of the American and Canadian em- 
ployer. I want to believe that his act is 
an act of omission rather than an act of 
commission; the result of a blinded am- 
bition to do the job just a little better 
than his neighbor. But, gentlemen, such 
actions on the part of employers not 
only are positive violation of the intend- 
ment of the workmen’s compensation 
laws, but will, if continued, discredit ac- 
cident-preventive campaigns; therefore 
such practices should be stopped. As 
it took years of patience, sympathy and 
toil to create the industrial world in 
which we live today, an idealistic world 
of common interest, we cannot hope to 
succeed in our efforts to reduce accidents 
and -save human lives and property un- 
less we exercise the patience, sympathy 
and toil that so strongly predominated in 
those too often inhumanitarian days of 
our fathers, when capital and labor were 
so widely separated. 


Solution of Problem 
Will Require Patience 


Problems incidental to accident-pre- 
vention work, particularly those that en- 
ter into modern industrial relations, have 
so many intricate ramifications that they 
cannot be solved overnight. We must 
apply patience, intelligence and sanity 
to our task or we will fall short of the 
goal we would reach. I would suggest 
we first deal leniently with our erring 
brothers, and if we cannot thereby eradi- 
cate the injustice done this class of in- 
jured workers of which I speak, we must 
resort to more drastic means, that the 
workers may not be further denied the 
medical care, hospitalization and rest 
which the framers of the workmen’s com- 
pensation laws so wisely provided for 
them. 


I know of no part of our work that de- 
mands a more thorough supervision than 
medical treatment for the injured. If 
we fail in this, we have been unpardon- 
ably derelict. It is your duty and mine 
as administrators of workmen’s compen- 
sation laws to keep whole, as far as med- 
ical science can make it possible, the 
human body that God has so wonderfully 
eréated. Regardless of any opinion I 
have suggested as to what I believe 
should or should not be done in cookie 


with this subject, I hope those who spea 


lect the deficiency as determined by him. | will be perfectly frank in their opinions. 
Morris and VAN FossaNn agree with| As I see it, the subject is one of great 


the above dissent, 





importance, 
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Commerce 


More Federal Aid 
To State Highways 
Will Be Proposed 


Pan American Congress Sug- | 
gests Surveys of Road Sys- 
tems in North and South! 
America 





‘ 





— 





Complete study of highway problems 
by every government in the Americas 
is proposed in the “conclusions,” ap- | 
proved by the recent Second Pan Amer- |} 
ican Highway Congress at Rio de Ja-| 
neiro, Brazil, which an_ official United 
States delegation, appointed by the 
President, attended. 


A summary of the delegation’s report 
to the Senate, made by Senator Oddie, 
of Nevada, one of the delegates, was 
published in the issue of The United 
States Daily of Oct. 11. 


Representative Dowell (Rep.), of Des 
Moines, Iowa, has announced orally that 
he will introduce a bill authorizing an 
increase of the Federal-aid appropria- 
tions for cooperation with the States in 
road construction from the present $75,- 
000,000 annually to $145,000,000 annually 
and forest roads and trails 
tions from the present $7,500,000 
$10,000,000. 


Convention’s Conclusions 


The general conclusions announced by 
the Pan American Road Congress at 
Rio de Janeiro, which Senator Oddie 
characterizes as the last word in the 
world’s highway engineering, follow: 

“Every country should prepare a com- 
plete study of its highway system to 
meet needs of intercomniunication and 
connections with highway systems of 
other countries. New highway construc- 
tion should closely follow a well-studied, 
sustained and uninterrupted-program to 






|half of 1929 have been nearly 


|the corresponding period of the previous 


‘cial failure liabilities amounted to 13,- | 


appropria- | 
to | 


. 








Business and financial conditions in 
world markets are briefly discussed by 
the Department of Commerce in the | 
weekly review made public Oct. 11. 


The full text of the review follows: 
Argentina.—Further general rains dur- 
ing the pas: week have maintained the | 
crops in a good condition. General busi- | 
ness was good and orders from the in- 
terior rural sections have increased. 
Building construction continues to be 
active, especially in Buenos Aires and 
up-river cities. Construction expendi- | 
tures in Buenos Aires during the first ; 

250,000,- | 


000 paper pesos greater than those of 


year, while building permits have in- 
creased 16 per cent. September commer- 


000,000 paper pesos, a decline of 700.000 | 
paper pesos from the previous month. 

Australia.—A satisfactory rainfall over 
large parts of New South Wales, Vic- 
toria and South Australia has improved 
the wheat outlook in Australia. Money 
rates continue to harden, and prices at 
recent wool sales have been soft. A re- 
port issued by the royal commission 
appointed to investigate the coal strike 
indicates the possibility of a settlement. 
Leather factories are working at 70 per 
cent capacity. 

Brazil.—General business is dull, espe- 
\cially in automobile lines, but there has 
jbeen improvement in the demand for 
American textiles. Exchange has been 
firm. The Rio spot coffee market de- 
clined slightly and the Santos spot mar- 
ket was irregular. Stocks on hand at 
Santos amount to 836,000 bags. Sales 
for December delivery were active with 
|the market off 1 milreis from last week’s 
quotation. Crop prospects are excellent. 





accomplish this public work with con- 
tinuity. Any preliminary structure on 
a projected highway to be built in har- 
mony with permanent plans. A _ pro- 
gressive, or stage construction, system 


of highway improvement is approved in‘ 


countries confronted with the problem 
of the need of long stretches of service- 
able roads and relatively limited avaii- 
able funds for construction. 
Stages of Operations 

“In general, this ‘progressive system’ 
consists of the following stages of oper- 
ations: 


“(a) Construction of the roadbed in 
accordance with the technical require- 
ments, based upon its probable future 
importance in the general highway sys- 
tem of each country. This roadbed 
should be well compacted. 


“(b) Application of a new and more 
resistant surface. but of moderate cost, 
as soon as the original surfacing is no 
longer able to withstand the increasing 
traffic. 

“(c) Finally, the application of a defi- 
nite type of surfacing of superior qual- 
ity, determined by the traffic require- 
ments and financial possibilities. 

“It should be remembered that the 
application of this general principle in 
eaeh individual case is subject to a con- 
sideration of the needs of traffic and the 
annual total cost of this traffic. 

“Proper and continuous maintenance 
of highways is an essential factor in sat- 
isfactory transportation. In order that 
this maintenance be economical and use- 
ful, it is necessary that it be accom- 
plished under. the expert and technical 
direction of an experienced and perma- 
nent personnel, supplied with the nec- 
essary modern mechanical equipment. 
Special care should be given to this 
class of work during the rainy season to 
overcome the effect of moisture in the 
soil and to provide the 
drainage.” 

Survey of Topics 

The remainder of the conclusions are 
designated as “particular conclysions’ 
relative to various topics. These topics 
include: Earth roads, roads with mac- 
adam surfacing, highways of superior 
type, laborateries and experimental 
roads, standardization in the preparation 
of samples for the testing of materials, 
establishing uniform nomenclature, traf- 
fic and its relation to the destructive 
action of vehicles, traffic surveys, regu- 
lation of animal-drawn vehicles, uniform 
signs for highways, principles for con- 
trol and regulation of automotive traf- 
fic, coordination of Federal action with 
that of States, provincial or municipal 
authorities as applied to Federal or 
other forms of republics, financing of 
highways and maintenance services, co- 


ordination of transportation facilities, a | 
each | 


highway transport survey by 
country, international and Pan American 
agreement, publicity, education and mis- 
cellaneous subjects. 





Keg Importations 


From China Drop 





High Duty Cuts Receipts 
Despite Gain in Output 





HINESE, egg products ap- 

proached new high records 
during the quarter ended June 30, 
although exports of these com- 
modities to the United States de- 
clined as a result of this country’s 
increased tariff duty, according to 
a report from the consul at Shang- 
hai, J. C. Huston, just made public 
by the Department of Commerce. 

The Department’s statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

Due to the increased United 
States tariff on frozen egg prod- 
ucts, prices offered by American 
importers were out of line with the 
local and European markets. The 
Shanghai pack during the season 
was good, but it would have been 
much better were it not for the fact 
that factories in Nanking, Hankow 
and Tsingtao took up much of the 
produce which in former years 
found its way to Shanghai facto- 
ries. 

It is reported that Tsingtao en- 
joyed a record pack, the industry 
being a new one in that territory. 
The local market was firm during 
the quarter ended June 30 and the 
bulk of the output was shipped to 
Europe. The continued unsettled 
condition of the country still hin- 
ders the free movement of goods in 
the interior and native dealers 2re 
exercising caution in making for- 
ward contracts, 


A 


necesSary | 







































British Malaya.—The rise in discount 
|rates of the Bank of England has been 
reflected in the Singapore market in 
|\lower prices of rubber and tin shares. 
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Foreign Markets 


Business and Financial Conditions | 
In Markets of World Are Reviewed 


Economic Developments in Foreign Countries Are Sum- 
marized in Weekly Survey 


to $20.75; current unwashed $17.25 and 
superior unwashed $18.25. 

Jdapan.--The governmeni’s forecast es- 
timates Japan’s rice crop this year ai 
60,570,000 koku. (1 koku equals 5.119 
bushels.) Japan’s foreign trade for | 
September totaled 190,756,000 yen in ex- | 
‘ports, and 134,444,000 in imports. , The | 
excess of imports over exports for the | 
period, January to September, inclusive, 
now total 144,733,000 yen. (Par value | 
of yen equals $0.4985.) 


Storms and Flood 


i 
Hurt Mexican Business | 
Mexico.-—Stormis and floods have capsed | 





| considerable damage, with a cgnsequent | 


unfavorable reaction on business. The | 
city of Guaymas was recently struck | 
by a cyclone which temporarily cut off | 
telegraph and railway communication 
with the city and did thousands of dol- | 
lars worth of damage’ of property. Im- | 
provement in retail sales is expected | 
after the close of the rainy season which 
generally is in October. Interest in com- 
mercial aviation is strong and several 
new routes are being established. Air | 
mail service was recently inaugurated | 
between San Luis Potosi and Guadala- 
jara and San Luis Potosi and Torreon. 
On Oct. 1 the triweekly air service | 
between Mexico City and Ciudad Juarez 
was changed to daily service. The Mex- 
ican Aviation Company has announced 
the beginning of passenger service be- 
tween Vera Cruz and Guatemala City on 
Oct. 9. 

Netherlands East Indies. —Except for | 
a decline in pepper prices, general busi- | 
ness is featureless. The automotive mar- 
ket is affected. as in general trade. by the 
| low price received for staple export com- 
modities. All dealers complain of ab- 
normal slowness in collections, particu- 
larly with respect to low-priced car sales. 
One important distributor in West Java 
is replacing his. line of low-priced auto- 


of the slow turnover in retail business. 





| Merger of Chain Groups 
Is Planned in Canada 


| Canada.—Official figures issued during 
|the week put the total of Canadian im- 
| ports from the United States in August 
| at $74,521,000, 3 per cent under the July, 
| 1929, and 4 per cent under the Augusi, 
1928, valuations. This is the first time in 
18 months the monthly import totals have 
| the corresponding month of the previous 
| year, a development resulting largely 
| from the continuance of low totals in au- 
| tomobile and farm_implements, which are 
|no longer offset by the high trend pre- 
vailing in rolling miiI products, machin- 


ery, petroleum products, copper and elec- | 


trical apparatus. 

Cotton imports were also lower in Au- 
| gust, as were fruit, lumber and hides and 
skins. The first of these affected imports 
from the United Kingdom also, although 
{that country 
|shipments of anthracite coal, glass and 
some classes of chemicals which were not 
shared by the United States. 


| tinue on a very satisfactory basis, with 
special reference to seasonal merchan- 
| dise and hardware. As the result of the 
movement, serious congestion is reported 
from terminal elevators and railways 
are rationing cars at country points. 
Stocks of wheat at the head of the lakes 
on Sept. 27 amounted to 51,955,000 bush- 
els. The Canadiam wheat pool has es- 
tablished a premium of 2 cents per bushel 
on wheat delivered by growers after 
|Sept. 1. Dominion Stores and Loblaw 
| Groceterias, two large grocery chains op- 
erating in Canada, will merge, according 
to a recent announcement. The com- 
bined annual sales of the two chains are 
| over $40,000,000. Sentember bank clear- 
ings were substantially higher than last 
| year, with a 23 per cent increase at Mon- 
| treal, 18 per cent at Vancouver, 6 per 
| cent at Toronto, 7 ner cent at Winnipeg 
and 3 per cent at Halifax. 





| Improved: Rail Service 
| Aids Business in China 


are beginning its usual heavy Fall move- 
;ment to Tientsin, and indications point 
jlow silver exchange. Unified control of 
the Peking-Mukden Railway is resulting 
}in continued improved service. An addi- 
{tional through passenger train began 
operation on Oct, 1; making three daily 
trains each way. These services, com- 
bined ‘with local services operating be- 
tween Peking and Shanhaikwan, provide 
five or six trains per day each way be- 
tween Peking and Tientsin, facilities not 
obtainable for the past two or more 
years, 

Denmark.—The month of September 
| was characterized by a continued favor- 
jable trend in business and further im- 
| provement in industrial and commercial 
| activity. Practically all branches of ‘in- 
| dustry, notably shipping, shipbuilding, 
| foodstuffs, tobacco, cement, vegetable oil, 
| show -satisfactory progress, while foet- 
| wear, tanning and textiles reveal only 
|limited improvement. With all impor- 
|tant wage agreements extended till 1931 
{the outlook for labor is peaceful. The 
|agricultural situation is still encourag- 
jing with the completion of an excellent 
harvest and maintenance of high produc- 
tion and exports of the principal agricul- 
tural products. Financial conditions re- 
main stable and money is easy, The stock 
|exchange and business in general showed 
only slight effect of the increase in the 
discount rate from 5 per cent to 5% per 
|cent following the higher money rates in 
London and other Scandinavian countries. 
'Foreign trade statistics for the first 
|eight months of the year, as compared 
with the same period of 1928, revealed a 
reduction of the import surplus from 
| 79,000,000 crowns to 33,000,000 crowns. 


| Business Conditions in 
| Salvador Unfavorable 


| Salvador.—Business conditions in El 
| Salvador are stated to be unfavorable 
| which is attributed to the lack of coffee 
| transacticns. Stocks of the old (1928-29) 
| coffee crop remain at from 15,000 to 
| 20,000 bags, there being little demand 
}and few sales. Prices _ quoted are: 
| Washed coffee, $19.50 to $20; unwashed 
current $18.00, and superior unwashed 


} 
| 





$19.00. Besides the stocks on hand there | 


are considerable consignment shipments 
;to Germany and San Francisco. As 
regards the new crop the demand is 
| negligible and practically no sales are 
| taking place. Prices quoted on the new 
crop are: Good washed grade, $10.75 


not bettered the figures established for! 


is credited with heavier , 


Reports ! 
from provincial distribution centers con- | 


virtual stoppage of the export wheat | 


China.—North China export products | 


|to a good trading season favored by a} 


Newfoundland.—Results of the Sum- 
mer’s operations indicate a high level oi 
| production in the mines and paper mills. 
‘Blueberry exports totaled 3,000,000 
| pounds and exports of frozen salmon 
2,500,000 pounds. The codfishery, al- 
though average in quantity, continues to 
return good prices to the fishermen, $10 
per quintal ruling for the best cure. Im- 
ports from the United States.and Canada 
have increased, particularly in automo- 
| biles, petroleum products, flour, beef and 
pork, canned goods, textiles and hard- 
ware. . 


Optimistic Undertone 


| Prevails in Norway 

Norway.-—Nothing ou-standing has de- 
veloped in the Norwegian igdustrial sit- 
uation of late, but an optimistic under- 
tone prevails and a gradual improvement 
is evident. Several branches of indus- 
|try are operating at canacity. Crop 
yields are reported satisfactory. New 
|tonnage totaling nearly 500,000 gross 
itons, of which oil tankers constitute 
about one-half, is under construction for 
Norwegian shipping interests which are 
at present expanding at a greater pace 
than at eny time since the postwar boom. 
While the bulk of the new tonnage is 
being built abroad, several of the new 
vessels are being constructed by Norwe- 
gian shipyards. and this has resulted in 
increased activity of the domestic ship- 
building industry. The mechanical pulp 
industry appears satisfied with the re- 
newal of the Scandinavian production 
agreement. The financial conditions are 
somewhat easier as a result of a reduc- 
tion in the import surplus and the in- 
creased favorable balance abroad of Nor- 
wegian banks which on Sept. 1 amounted 
{to 32,000,000 crowns, compared with a 
| deficit a year ago. Following the higher 
money rates in London, the Bank of Nor- 
way increased its discount rate on Sept. 
| 26 from 51% per cent to 6 per cent. The 
turnover in foreign trade, compared with 
| 1928, rose 7 per cent for the first eight 
|months of the year, while the import 
surplus was reduced 3 per cent. August 
exports increased to 69,700,000 crowns 
from 58,700,000 crowns in July, while 
imports advanced to 93,500,000 crowns 
from 80,700,000 crowns for the previous 
month. The marked ingrease in imports 
was mostly accounted for by the heavy 
imports of vessels which were valued at 
11,100,000 crowns. 

Nicaragua.—A recent report on devel- 
opment of agriculture in Nicaragua, rec- 
ommends establishment of 
nent agricultural school, in place of the 
temporary school now functioning at 
| Leon. Among other points the report 
calls for a country-wide soil survey, in- 
struction in the use of modern imple- 
ments, and cattle breeding. In addition, 
the report includes the ® granting of 
greater local. autonomy to the provinces, 
the establishment of a credit coopera- 
tive, more windmill irrigation with oil 
engine auxiliaries, and the construction 
of rural roads by local departments 
which are authorized to exercise taxing 
power. 











in 1929. The reduced raw cotton takings 
were due largely to inactivity of German 
cotton mills and also to the fact that 
Germany is an entrepot for other Euro- 
pean countries which reduced their pur- 
chases, it was stated orally by the tex- 
tile division. 

Exports to Japan declined about $3,- 
400,000 due principally to reduced wheat 
shipments but the imports from that 
country increased $20,000,000, which was 





ee oem ~-—----——-~-¢United States, the division stated. 
August Eight Months Ended August 
| Exports. 1928 1929 1928 1929 
ONE oan oe his cat Bn peed dmagnne's 149,216,285 160,756,172 1,399,779,445 1,441,658,675 
North America ............- —.... 148,040,751 112,012,024 857,487,982 953,237,402 
Bouth AMOPGR isos osbinecccish vedic 43,766,695 39,440,708 305,236,222 376,755,423 
RA vias ied c.cihineh ¥OWs Gases oa ba sie 43,095,225 42,290,703 383,180,325 414,285,676 
Oceania 16,875,988 16,319,579 117,720,739 130,803,667 
OAR 55 \s's F0 6 ahha sd 64) tae ak Ren he 8,011,245 10,545,598 72,978,315 90,498,675 
Total EE CRI EP Y Toei ee 379,006,189 %81,364,779 3,135,978,028 3,407,239,518 
| Imports Grand Divisions: ' 
Europe ..... ‘ . 107,792,414 109,782,650 807,114,087 / 880,381,882 
North America 5 82,401,375 645,309,408 684,156,982 
South America 51,610,749 399,063 457 442,669,361 | 
Asia 5 114,280,214 794,464,848 877,739,986 
EEN RR oi Se yl eR a gle 3,306,162 39,831,578 43,330,291 
EE case is aac devaacinsseacdawee 11,139,770 54,711,965 81,193,474 
| be 369,529,920 2,750,495,338 3,009,471,976 


mobiles for medium-priced cars because | 


a perma-, 


Foreign Commerce Reaches H igh Level 
During First Eight Months of 1929 





Alberta Wheat Pool 
Builds Elevators 


Acquisition of 120 Plants 
Is Announced 


HE Alberta, Canada, wheat pool 
increased the number of its 
elevators by 120 in the last Spring 
and Summer, and the completion 
of a new elevator at Warwick, for 
which a contract has been let, will 
bring the total number to 438, rep- 
resenting an investment of $6,000,- 


000, according to a report from the 
consul at Alberta, Samuel ©. Reat, 
just made public by the Depart- 


ment of Commerce. The Depart- 
ment’s statement follows in full 
text: 

The capacity of the Alberta 
pool terminal elevator at Vancou- 
ver is being doubled this year. Two 
other terminal elevators are being 
leased from the government. one 
at Prince Albert and one at Van- 
couver, the company states. The 
capacity of the three terminal ele- 
vators is now more than 8.000,000 
bushels, as follows: Prince Rupert, 
1,250,000 bushels; Vancouver No. 
1, 5,250,000 bushels; Vancouver No. 
2, 1,650,000 bushels. 





Cement Production 


Declines 3.7 Per Cent 


Stocks of Cement Held in 


Storage Are Greater Than 
Those of 1928 


The total production of Portland ce- 
ment for the nine months ended Sept. 30, 
1929, shows a decline of about 3,000,000 








| barrels as compared with the correspon¢- | . a > 
¢the cooperation sought by buyers of pa-|0n paper, grades should be provided on| refined white 
per with distributors has not proved par-| the same schedule as that of handling. 


ing period of 1928, according to a state- 
| ment made public Oct. 11 by the Bureau 
| of Mines, Department of Commerce. The 
| production during the first nine months 
|of this year was 128.165,000 barrels, 
| while the output for the first nine months 
|of last year was 131,178,000, the state- 
, ment says. For September, 1929, com- 
' pared with September, 1928, the output 
showed a decrease of 3.7 per cent, while 
shipments registered a 2.5 per cent drop. 
says the statement, which follows in full 
text: 
The Portland cement industry in Sep- 
tember, 1929, prodvced 17,223,000 barrels, 


. 


{shipped 19,950,000 barrels from the mills | 


'and had in stock at the end of the month 
17.329 000 barrels. according to the 
United States Bureau of Mines, Depart 
ment of Commerce. The production of 
Portland cement in September, 1929. 
showed a decrease of 3.7 per cent and 
shipments a decrease of 2.5 per cent, as 
compared with September, 1928. Port 
land cement stocks at the mills were 3.2 
|ner cent higher than a year ago. 
total production for the nine months 
ending Sept. 30, 1929, amounts to~ 128,- 
165,000 barrels compared with 131,178,- 
000 barrels in the same period of 1928, 
and the total shinments for the nine 
months ending Sept. 30, 1929, amount to 
/ 133,545,000 barrels compared with 136,- 
284.000 barrels in the same peried of 
1928. 

The output of two more new plants. 
located, respectively, in Arkansas and 


western Pennsylvania, is included in the | 


statistics here presented which are com 
piled from reports for September from 
all manufacturing plants except two, for 
which estmiates have been included in 
lieu of actual returns. 


In the following statement of relation 
of production to capacity the total out- 
put of finished cement is compared with 
the estimated capacity of 166 plants at 
the close of September, 1929, and of 159 
|plants at the close of September, 1928. 
'€n addition to the capacity of the new 
plants which began operating during the 
12 months ended Sept. 30, 1929, the esti- 
mates include increased capacity due to 


extensions and improvements at old 
plants during the period. 

Sept. Aug. July June 

1928 1929 1929 1929 1929 

The month.... 91.7 81.8 86.1 804 809 

12 mos. ended 73.7 67.5 68.2 68.9 69.0 


~. 


Small Ukuleles Classed ¢ 








New York, Oct. 11.—Sustaining pro- 


|tests of B. Illfelder & Co., the Customs | 


| Court finds that certain imported minia- 


'ture ukuleles, taxed by the customs ap- | 
praising officers as toys under para-| 


graph 1414 of the tariff act of 1922, at 
|the rate of 70 per cent ad valorem, 
| should have been assessed as musical in- 
| struments, under paragraph 1443, at 
| the rate of only 40 per cent ad valorem. 
| Judge Sullivan writes the opinion. 
| (Protests 289335-G-71795, etc.) 





[Continued from Paye 1.] 


attributed to greater silk purchase;, the 
statistical division stated. 
Germany’s jmports to the United 
States totaled $171,568,041, an increase 
of approximately $28,000,000 over the 
first eight months of 1928 and the im- 
ports from British Malaya totaled $166,- 
906,192, which is an increase of more 


than $24,000.000 over the 1928 eight- | 


month period. The latter increase was 
due. to heavy rubber takings from the 
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Needs of Banks for Paper Standardized |Smelters Produced 
As to Quality, Size and Color Described) Yost of Arsenic in 


‘Better Value for Money Expended Made Possible by | 
Recent Grading, Says Buyer for Trust Company 





Standardization of paper grades, sizes {the entire certificate be engraved) it is 
; and colors will make it possible for bank | important that a finish be secured that 
{buyers generally to intelligently plan| will probably take these impressions. | 
|their purchases of this commodity, it | Some exchanges permit the body of such 


was explained by R. E. Flynn, purchas- | 


| 


!meeting of paper manufacturers, 


Detroit, Mich., in addressing a special 


|ing agent of the Union Trust Company, | 


| 


/and it is important that this also be 
dis- | 


tributors and consumers, conducted re- ; 


| cently under the auspices of the Bureau 
| Banks are chiefly interested in the 
| standardization of paper inasmuch as it 
will make possible the securing of bet- 
| ter values for money expended, prompt 
| deliveries and lower inventory costs, Mr. 
|Flynn said. Purchasing also will be 
| simplified and protection against un- 
| scrupulous paper merchants will result, 
he added. The ful] text of Mr. Flynn’s 
| discussion of the bankers’ needs for stand- 
|ards of paper quality follows: 
| It is unquestionably true that banks 
| generally use far too many grades of 
|paper. It is also true that there is often 
|no apparent relation between the grades 
of paper employed and the respective 
| uses for which they are intended. Colors 


of Standards, Department of Commerce. | 


jare sometimes used without™any regard | 


|for added costs and standard sizes are 


| and office record forms used as corrol- 


ignored by office managers and depart- | 


}ment heads, all of which cause extra 
| worry to both buyers and printers. 

In the effort of banking institutions 
to reduce overhead costs, particularly in 


‘Handling as Factor 


service departments, which is one of the | 
{main reasons for bank consolidations, | 


greater attention is being directed to 
|the purchasing function, and buyers in 
turn are seeking every known means of 
| increasing their knowledge of commodi- 
| ties so as to make intelligent selection 
| possible. 


| Defective Specifications 
Reflect Upon Purchasers 


I believe it is not unfair to state that 


| ticularly profitable to date to the former, 
|N 
| tion. | 3 
; quate and understandable specifications, 
| by which the former can recommend cer- 


itain grades of paper for definite uses| holes and breaking off of corners from| on hand. 
and by which the buyer can intelligently | constant thumbing are the chief objec- 
purchase what the need demands. An ex- | 


ample of this lack of cooperation can be 


found in the variations between binder | should furnish a range that will pro- 


| 
| 


} 


either is to be blamed for this condi-| is likewise 
Rather is it due to a lack of ade-| there are few grades of bond paper| 


1928 as By-product 


|Manufacturers of Insecticide 
Are Largest Consumers, 
Using 60 Per Cent of 
Total Domestic Supply 





instruments to be printed, particularly | 
when they are of a temporary nature, | 





Nearly all the arseni¢e produced in the 
United States in 1928 was a by-product 
of lead and copper smelting, says a.re- 
port on arsenic, bismuth, selenium and 
tellurium, prepared for the Bureau of 
Mines, Department of Commerce, by V. 
C. Heikes, which has just been released, 

Manufacturers of insecticide continued 
to be the largest consumers of arsenic. 
More than 60 per cent of the domestic 
supply is used by them. _ Imports 
of crude and refined arsenic last year 


taken into account. The writer has yet | 
to witness what might be termed a well 
printed bond or stock certificate, and the 
reason for the failure of printing houses 
to turn out high grade jobs is un- 
doubtedly due to an improper selection 
of the body stock to be used for these 
purposes. 

(c) Office forms. In view of the great 
variety of needs covered by this classi- 
fication, they perhaps can best be studied 
by dividing them as follows: Temporary 


forms; semi-permanent forms; perma-|totaled 11,153 short tons, it is stated, 
nent forms. _ and two-thirds of this amount came from 
Under temporary forms, we would! Mexico. 


Figures on the bismuth output are not 
available, according to the report. The 
average price of the produc during the 
year was $1.93 a pound, it is stated. An 
increase over the 1927 production of 
{selenium is indicated, while the output 
lof tellurium jumped from 1,659 pounds 
in 1927 to 2,650 pounds in 1928, says the 


class such as those used for  inter- 
office correspondence, work sheets, ad- 
vices and office memorandums, the max- 
imum life of which would be five years. 

Under semi-permanent forms, we 
would include some legals, particularly 
those limited by statutory requirements, 


h|teport, which follows in full text: 
Production of arsenic (arsenious oxide) 
|in the United States in 1928 amounted 
|to 14,163 short tons, of which 9,276 —_ 
. | was refined and 4,887 tons was crude. 
In Grading of Forms | Nearly all of the output was a by-product 
Permanent forms would embrace those | from smelting copper and lead ores; 
used for long term agreements such as’ some was derived from arsenical gold 
land contracts, deeds, wills, reproduc-"ore.- The products for the market con- 
tions of ~ Government records, deposit! sisted of refined white arsenic, crude 
slips and copies of some letters. white arsenic, “flue” dust and “treater” 
The degree of handling varies in each’ dust. 
case so this classification should > pro-| Recovered From Smelters 
vide grades as follows: Those subject) No red arsenic sulphide or elemental 
to excessive handling; those subject to arsenic was reported in 1928. 
moderate handling; those subject to| Of the refined and crude arsenic pro- 
slight handling. | duced 11,767 tons was sold; it was valued 
As folding constitutes unusual wear | at $735,373, or 3.125 cents a pound. The 
arsenic, 8,115 tons, was 
| sold for $537,950, or 3.315 cents a pound; 
The medium in which forms are used|the crude arsenic, 3,652 tons, was sold 
important. For instance. | for $197,423, or 2.703 cents a pound. 
In 1928 three smelting companies and 


laries of these legals, the life of whic 
would range between 5 and 15 years. 


| produced that are suitable for protracted one mining company sold by-product ar- 


use in binders. Tearing of post or ring! senic from current production and stock 
More than nine-tenths of this 
|arsenic was recovered from the smelt- 
ing of copper ores and the remainder came 
|from lead ores and gold ore. The chief - 
{sources of domestic arsenic were Mon- 


tions. | 
The finish is likewise important and 


and file sizes. For instance, the nearest | Vide for filling in with pen, pencil or|tana and Utah, where it was recovered 


size standard binder sheet to fit a bill file | typewriter. 


As the majority of office! from miscellaneous ores and concentrates 


f 834 inches by 10 inches, a size that is| forms in use today are partly printed) by the Anaconda Copper Mining Co., the 
—— Hi }and the remainder filled in by type-| American Smelting & Refining Co., the 


quite unsuited for many purposes. 

Briefly stated, banks are chiefly inter- 
ested in the standardization of paper 
| grades, sizes and colors, because this 
| makes possible the securing of: Better 
value for money expended; better qual- 
ity; prompt deliveries; lower inventory 
costs; simplified purchasing; provides 
| protection against unscrupulous paper 
| merchants; makes match-ups and re- 
prints much easier. 

While banks generally use nearly all 
of the -so-calied fine papers to some ex- 
tent, their major needs are confined to 
the following: Bonds, including type- 


tols, envelopes, ledgers, including mani- 
fold papers, and safety body stock. 
Bond Papers.—Under this classifica- 
tion we include chiefly letterheads and 
| office forms. 
(a) Letterheads—Nowhere does the 
axiom, “The character of an institution 





more strongly than in the case of bank- 
ing houses. Therefore, the type of pa- 
| per selected for this purpose should be 
| of a grade that will create in the mind 
| of the recipient a sense of strength and 
| permanence. , Fineness of texture and 
| purity of color are also important fac- 
| tors in that they impart a sense of good 
| judgment that is supposed to be the par- 
| ticular attribute of succéssful bankers. 


| Inasmuch as nearly all letterheads are 
| folded and are subjected to severe usage 
in many cases, the grade of paper se 


| ures should bear a high folding en- 


durance tesi. It should be pointed out in 

| we know tends to destroy the impres- 
| sions indicated above quite so much as 
| by a letternead which after folding a 
few times begins to crack and fray along 
| the edges of the creases. 


an important one. As the majority of 
letterheads used by banks are either en- 


|graved or lithographed it is essential | 
As Musical Instruments | 


that a finish be secured that will best 
take steel or stone impressions. Little 
attention need be paid in this respect to 
the demand for paper 
pen and ink impressions, as nearly al! 
letters are typewritten today, but it is 
important that neat and lasting impres- 
sions be secured in the latter case. The 
| same may be said of multigraphed let- 
ters which are increasing in popularity. 


Economy to Be Effected 


|In Standard Letterheads 


The life of letterheads is a relatively 
short one and it is a curious anomaly 
that as conditions stand today, in order 
to secure stock possessing the qualities 
outlined above, it is necessary to pur- 
chase er that will last for many 
|years. If, as a result of this conference, 





|a fine paper is developed that will meet | 


Exports Show Increase of $271,000,000 in 1929 While 


Cain in Imports in Same Time Is 8 Per Cent 


all of these requirements, it will mean a 

saving of many thousands of dollars each 
| year to the banking interests of this 
country. 

(b) Bonds and stock certificates. Al- 
though neither of these as a rule are 
subjected to hard usage, they are often 
required to last a long time, and in these 
respects are just the opposite of letter- 
heads, although there is a considerable 
variation in the case of bonds, where 
the maximum life could possibly be set 
at 30 years and the minimum at five 
years. Permanent stock certificates, on 


during the entire lifetime of the corpora- 
tion. With the great wave of bank 
mergers that is sweeping the country, 
the demand for temporary stock certifi- 
cates has arisen, the maximum life of 
which would probably be five years. 
Probably no other contract issued by 


degree of awe as these, and therefore 
extreme care is usually taken to secure 
| stock that will exemplify ruggedness and 
|high caste. As in the case of ‘letter- 
heads, the same characteristics that con- 
tribute these qualities make for ex- 
tremely long life, far in excess of actual 
}requirements in some instances. In 
view of the fact that the leading stock 
exchanges require such instruments to 
be produced on at least steel engraved 
borders (in some eases they demand that 





R 


that will take | 


the other hand, may be required to last) 


| the finishing process that will facilitate 
| both 


writer papers; bristols and index bris- | 


is reflected by its letterheads” apply | 


| 
} 
| 
| 


| good printing surfaces. 


;and_ should 


| 


| paper should set up definite specifica- 
| tions (taking life as the basis) for 
{each group as outlined. 


~| several times. 


United States Smelting, Refining & Min- 
| ing Co., and the Jardine Mining Co. The 
White Iron Ores & Products Co. reported 
shipping two cars of arsenical ore in 
1928 from Madera, Colo., to Denver, 
where special compounds (not specified) 
containing elemental arsenic were made 
experimentally, This company’s prop- 
erty is on Lake Fork of the Gunnison 
River, just above Sapinero, Colo. It is 
equipped -withh a small arsenic kitchen, 
but the kitchen was not in use in pes. 

For many years insecticide manufac- 
turers have been the largest consumers 
of arsenic, utilizmg more than 60 per 
cent of the total domestic supply. The 
use of arsenic for weed-killer and wood- 
preserver mixtures has increased; about 
25 per cent of the total in 1928 was sold 
for these purposes and 11 per cent was 
sold to the glass industry. Arsenic of ~ 
the highest grade is usually sold to in- 
secticide and glass manufacturers, and 
crude arsenic, including “flue” dust and 
“treater” dust, is used for weed-killer 
and for wood-preserving purposes. 

New Supply on Market 

Imports of crude and refined arsenic 
during 1928 amounted to 11,153 short 
tons. As the sales of domestic arsenic 
‘amounted to 11,767 tons, the total new 
supply on the market in the United 
States was 22,920 tons; this, with the 
2,396 tons produced in 1928, but not sold, 
indicates 25,316 tons as the total new 
supply of white arsenic available. 

Mexico was credited with more than 


writer, a balance should be struck in 


operations without of 
smearing. 
Summarizing this discussion of office 


forms, we believe the manufacturers of! 


danger 


For instance, 
permanent forms would bear separate 
gradings according to handling, fold- 
ing endurance, and medium of use and 
method of impression. 
Bristols—Practically every bank uses 
large quantities of bristols, particularly | 
index bristols. The uses to which they 
are put are fairly uniform and vary| 
chiefly according to life. In this respect, 
they may be classified the same as office 
forms, namely, temporary, semi-perma- 
nent and permanent. The majority, 
undoubtedly, fall with the latter class} 
and include signature cards, average 
balance cards and accounting records. 
Nearly all are subjected to excessive 
handling in and out of files and ma- 
chines. The majority contain some print- 
ing and are posted either by machine 
or pen and ink. Other requirements 
are that they be made from short to 
medium fibers to provide stiffness and 
They should be| 
capable of hard usage without splitting | 
be hard sized to provide} 
erasive and rewriting qualities, which 
may occur in the same spot on the sheet} 
Curly or wavy bristol! 





| is exceptionally objectionable and it is,| two-thirds of the arsenic imported in 


: ; ] | therefore, 
this connection that nothing of which | given A th 


important that attention be) 1928. This arsenic was produced at the 
e proper laying of the grain. | by-product plants at the Mexican lead 


| To secure these results, it seems neces-| Works of the American Smelting & Re- 


banks is loked upon-with quite the same | 


¢ | manner it will also be possible t eure 
The question of finish on the stock is | vo See 


| several times before their presentation | 





sary to insist that they be made on a| finning Co, and the American Metal Co. 
fourdrinier machine rather than on aj|The white arsenic plants and the plans 
cylinder machine. When made in this| for recovering arsenical dust in Mexico 
| are described in a Mexican publication. 
minimum thickness ‘consistent with|Canada exported some of its arsenic to 
strength which will reduce filing de-| the United States; this arsenic was ob- 
mands, tained from treating the arsenical silver- 
Purchase of Bristols cobalt-nickel sulphide ores of the Cobalt 
a 5 district,,; Ontario. Arsenical gold con- 
Offers Difficulties centrates were also shipped from the 
We believe it is possible to go farther | Nickel Plate gold mine in British Colum- 
astray in the purchase of bristols than! bia to the Tacoma smelter in Washing- 
of any other kind of paper, due to the|ton. Most of the arsenic imported from 
lack of proper specifications and knowl-|Japan, third on the list of sources of 
edge of the subject. imported arsenic, was recovered as a by- 
Envelopes. There is a wide divergence | Product from smelting copper ores. 
of opinion in the matter of the use of 


The price quoted in New York for 
envelopes, and we believe a tremendous | White arsenic delivered at the consuming 
waste occurs each year in banking insti- 


point was steady at 4 cents a pound 
tutions through improper selection of|4uring all of 1928, but small lots were 
grades of paper used in their manu-| uted at a higher price. The price of 
facture. 


Inasmuch as all correspondence en- 
velopes have a purely temporary. life, 
the chief requirements are good appear- 
ance and sufficient strength to withstand 
handling in the mails. A comparatively | 
cheap grade of bond paper of the proper | 
finish and color usually meets these re- 
quirements, but the chief difficulty is 
to secure a finish that will readily take | 
glue and thus facilitate sticking of the 
flaps. Definite specifications for  en- 
velope paper of this class would be a de- 
cided contribution to industry. 

Variations in the general rule may be | 
feund in the case of so-called coupon) 
and outlook envelopes. The former are, 
used chiefly for the storage of clipped| 
coupons from bonds and are subject to| 
much handling. A light weight paper | 
is usually desired to facilitate filing in| 
limited quarters, a requirement that is | 
somewhat complicated by the fact that 
they are posted (usually in pen and ink) | 
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Coffee Production 
Gains in Nicaragua 


Exports Expected to In- 
crease 25 Per Cent 


THE Nicaraguan coffee crop to 

be harvested in December, will 
provide about 17,500 short tons for 
export during 1930, or about 25 per 
cent more than total shipments 
during the current year, according 
to estimates forwarded by the con- 
sul at Corinto, Christian T. Steger, 
and just made public by the De- 
partment of ‘Commerce. The De- 
partment’s statement follows in 
full text: 

Of the three chief coffee-grow- 
ing regions, only the Matagalpa 
section is reported to have a 
smaller crop than in the 1928-29 
season, The yield in the Managua 
district, according to estimates be- 
lieved reliable, will be about 40 per 
cent higher than that of last year, 
and that of the “Pueblos” district 
will be about 20 per cent higher. 

The crop is in gereral far ad- 
vanced toward maturity, due to the 
early beginning of the Spring 
rains, Present prospects are that 
picking will begin by Nov. 25, or 
about two weeks earlier than usual, 
















to the paying agent. 
velope is 
purpose, 

Outlook envelopes are also widely used | 
for some correspondence purposes and| 
must meet the same demands ‘as those | 
indicated above. One-piece envelopes ap- | 
parently are more desirable than other | 
types for this purpose. A printed design | 
on the inner side helps to ensure privacy | 
by rendering the envelopes opaque. 

The chief objection frem bankers to | 
a more extensive use of one-piece outlook 
envelopes for general correspondence | 
purposes is found in the grades os paper 
used in their manufacture. If their 


An outlook en-| 
usually desirable for this} 





[Continued on Page 7, Column 7] 
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Equipment 
C1. & L. Authorized | Mr. Davis Predicts Further Advance. 
To Issue Certificates | 1 Various Conditions Affecting Labor Foy Elimination of 





. For New Equipment Improvement in Living Scale Foreseen; Census Expected 


To Aid in Solution 


[Continued 


brings about a still better understanding 
between the peoples of these two coun- 
tries. It gives them new reason for pride. 
for I am sure you will agree with me 
that the standard of human living is 
higher on this continent than in any 
country in any other part of the world. 
We realize now more than ever that what 
affects one of us affects both. You peo- 
|ple of Canada have your problems, and 
these problems strike deep into the very | 
issues that are vital to the interests of | 
| both peoples. You, too, are interested in 
maintaining a high wage and bringing | 
about better working conditions, and 
keeping employment at reasonable hours. 
ville Railway Company, a common car- | _ We are two. countries with twin ambi- 
rier by railroad engaged in interstate | tions and aspirations. We think in the | 
commerce, has duly applied for authority | same terms of peace ir industry and |} 
under section 20a of the interstate com-| good wili to the world. When I speak 
merce act to assume obligation and lia- | of peace in industry I mean a righteous 
bility in respect of net exceeding $520,-/ peace, where men have a voice to ex- 
000 of Chicago, Indianapolis & Louis- | press themselves, so that they may guar- 
ville Railway equipment-trust series-E | antee themselves a proper share in the | 
certificates. No objection to the grant-| fruits of their production. I am sure 
ing of the application has been presented | that if this can be brought about in 
to us. industry anywhere, it ought to happen | 

in these two countries here. This is 
t coming about. On _ this continent we | 





Illinois Carrier Needs 10 
Locomotives to Meet Re- 
quirements for Freight 
Transportation 





The Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 
Railway Company has been authorized 
to assume obligation for $520,000 of 
equipment trust certificates to be issued 
by the Harris Trvst & Savings Bank 
of Chicago and used for the pro- 
curement of 10 locomotives, the Com- 
mission announced on Oct. 11. The 
full text of the report of the Commis- 
sion, Finance Docket 7832, follows: 


The Chicago, Indianapolis & Louis- | 





Lease Is Provided 


| chasing power of our people. 
| is near—I ,believe it is here now—when 


| labor-saving machinery, will first plan 


of Unemployment 





from Page 1.1 


believe no one knows what immediate 
practical remedy we can apply, other 
than to take care of those who are tem- 
porarily released from their old occu- 


pations until they can be provided with 
new ones. But we know that industry 
displace human workers, has also the | 
eggs to create these necessary new | 
jobs. 


the radio and the aeroplane open new 
jobs to thousands of workers—whose 
new prosperity in turn enables them to 
buy more automobiles. 


Places Are Created 
For Displaced Workers 


itself, which introduces new machines to | 


‘Suggestion Offered 


Hardly does some new mechani-| gestion committee held their first meet- 
cal marvel in the automobile industry|ing in the Commerce Department Oct. 
displace workers, when developments in| 10, continuing their discussion in the 


|of the United States. | 


|ing, provision for parallel streets, elim- 
| ination of 





Employers, too, have been quick to 


unemployment and 


the wise employer, before installing new j 





The applicant represents that to mee 
its transportation requirements it needs 
10 mikado-type freight locomotives, the 


total cost of which will be $650,850. It 5 gees 
proposes to enter into an agreement prove because of the very example we 


Galer date of Oct. 1, 1090, with: BB.) ee, Wels Bee 2 


: | ~On this continent we have approxi-; 
ea or tees —— pmately 130,000,000 people, drawn from | 
& Sav ne hi _—? Indianapolis & Louis- | early all the countries of the Old World. | 
va = ier Seige aaa series E, | Back where these peowgle came from there | 
vule vidi 5 rs the tuoee hy ttle: tras still is jealousy, there are conflicts of | 
= oak ‘aieelion $520,000 of equip- interest and political differences. Here | 

0 pe ’ > , Rus, 

ipiit-tresk certificates in connection with | well = Seer of these Pape Ore | 
nt of the locomotives. and work together in peace. We have; 

the procuremer ill provide for the | "€Wspapers and magazines, open forums, | 
The | pegged . Sa by the | 2nd every kind of wide-open avenue of | 
sagen le Be rs aoe transfer to |¢xPression. And with all these you do | 
a eae ear for. the leasing |0t hear a ripple of discontent in our 
of them by the trustee to the 


lives. 
applicant for the terms of 15 years The other day an American newspaper 
under a lease to be executed simultane- 


which was about to celebrate its fiftieth | 

4 hh nt anniversary, asked me to prophesy the | 

a oe aa further provide position of labor on this continent 50 | 

ion an ae Ble Pr thereof and | Years in the future. I said that in this} 
upon the deposit with the trustee of 


day of marvels it is Safe to prophesy | 
$520,000 in cash, the trustee will deliver anything, but that it is safest to judge 
to the vendor, or upon his. order, an 


what would happen 50 years from now 
equal amount of the certificates for dis- cae happened in the 50 years | 
a senna Re i One of the blessings that ive joke’ 
et po Bae Magen ouside under. the | t© US in these 50 years is more time from | 
certai y } : ae 
lease, the trustee, upon delivery to it of work. 
any of the locomotives, will pay to the} 


Fifty years ago the 10 and 12-} 
hour day was the rule. Except for shut- 

vendor, or upon his order to the manu- 

facturer, an amount equal to their cost. 


downs there were few days off. Here} 
Payments Guaranteed 


and there a few instances of the long) 
The certificates, which will be in the | 


day may yet be found, but in the main | 
the 12-hour day is as dead as the dodo. 

denomination of $1,000, payable to bearer 

but registrable as to principal, will 


It is the indefensible exception that we 
think ought not to exist, so accustomed 
entitle the holders to shares in the trust | 
and to dividends of 5 per cent per an-) 


we have become to the shortened day.! 
Any longer period of work seems ob-| 
num, payabie semiannually. They will 
be dated Oct. 1, 1929, will be payable 


are closer to the gual than is the situa- | 
tion anywhere else. I believe the con- 
dition of labo. everywhere is due to im- | 





| machines 


solete and wrong. 
in amounts of $34,000 on Oct. 1 of each 


still more} 


In the next 50 years I believe we are} 

going to see the worker complete his 
full day’s production with 

of the years 1930 to 1934, inclusive, and | leisure time in which to enjoy the fruits 

$35,000 on Oct. 1 of each succeeding year | of his labor—his motor trips, his visits | 

to and including Oct. 1, 1944. Pursuant | 

to the agreement the applicant will en- | 

dorse on each certificate its guaranty | 


to the theater, the library, and the con-| 
cert hall. It is coming about inevitably | 

of the payment of the principal and divi- 

dends when they become due. 


through modern scientific business sys- | 
Under the lease the applicant will | 


tem and the genius for invention that is | 

going into new automatic machinery. | 

System and machinery are making | 

agree, among other things, to pay as ad-| production so rapid and easy that less | 

vance rent upon demand on or after Oct. | of the day and the week will be needed | 
1, 1929, $130,850, and also to pay as rent | 
amounts equal to the dividend warrants 
and the principal of the certificates when 
they become due, and sums equal to the | 


to turn out the commodities we can sell 
and consume. During the next 50 years 
this system and machinery is certain to} 
be further improved. It is hardly; 
reasonable expenses of the trust and te} 
certain taxes which the trustee may be| when th wealth of the world will be 
required to pay on the income or prop-| produced with hardly more effort than | 
erty of the trust. After the rent shall | the pulling of a lever or the press of a 
; button. Already many of our hardest 
the absolute ownership of the locomo- | } ime | 
tives in the applicant. | and energies can be devoted to the im-| 
Three Bids Received | provement of our minds and the enrich-| 
Bids for the purchase of the certifi-| ment of our lives. And do not doubt | 
representing 4 bidders, were received. Proper Use of Time 
The highest bid received was the joint} . T 
bid by the Harris Trust & Savings Bank | For Leisure l rged 
and Potter & Company of 96.917 per, ! believe that even now our churches, | 
\ schools and colleges should begin to train 
the average annual cost to the applicant ; : 
will be approximately 5.5 per cent. jenjoy. We have been 
We find that the proposed assump- | ¢lves for work. Now we need to be | 
ful object within its corporate pur- 
poses, and compatible with the public 
interest, which is necessary and appro- 
priate for and consistent with the proper 
will not impair its ability to perform 
that service, and (b) is reasonably neces- 
sary and appropriate for such purpose. 
An appropriate order will be entered. 


j tion will come from our millions of 
workers, on both sides of this boundary 
line. 

Even today the largest increase in col- 
lege enrollment comes from the ranks of 
the workers. Those who most desire to 
| go to college are the sons and daughters 


fantastic to°say that the time will come! 
have been fully paid the trustee will exe- | . t 
cute an appropriate bill of sale vesting | mechanical jobs are performed in that 
way. Ultimately much more of our time | 
cates were invited from 15  banking| that the intelligence of our people will | 
houses and trust companies and 3 bids, | be equal to guaranteeing all this to labor. 
cent of par which, subject to our ap- A i 
proval, has been accepted. On that basis 0Ur people for the proper use of their 
tion of obligation and liability by the | ¢@ucated in how to live. And I believe 
applicant as aforesaid (a) is for a law- 
performance by it of service to the 
public as a common carrier, and which 


other skilled men. Even today we pride 


}mar school education. Tomorrow we 
bo not be content until all our chil- 





Freight Rates Suspended dren have the higher education. 


educating our- | 


the greatest demand for this new educa- | 


of our carpenters, masons, puddlers and | 


ourselves on giving our children a gram- | 


On Cotton and Knitted Good 





By an order entered Oct. 9 in Inves- 
tigation and Suspension Docktt No.| 
3365, the Interstate Commerce Commis- | 
sion suspended from Oct. 10, 1929, until 
May 10, 1930, the operation of certain | 
schedules as published in Supplement 
No. 18 to Agent J. J. Cottrell’s tariff 
I. C. C. No. 739, and Supplement No, 23 
to Agent J. H. Glenn’s tariff I. C. C.! 
No. A-680, 

The suspended schedules propose to 
restrict the application of proportional 
rates on cotton and knitting factory 
products from southeastern and Caro- 
lina points to Cairo, Ill., and other Ohio 
and Mississippi River crossings so a's 
not to apply via barge routes on traffic 
destined beyond. 





Telephone Company Plans 
To Absorb Two Exchanges 


The Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- | 
graph Co. applied to the Interstate Com- | 
merce Commission on Oct. 8, in Finance | 
Docket 7865, for authority to acquire a/ 
telephone exchange and incidental fa-| 
cilities in Uniontown, Ala. The proposed | 
purchase is to be made from B. F. Hatch | 
of Uniontown for a consideration of 
$15,000. 

The Southern Bell Company also asked 
authority, in Finance Docket 7864, tu 
purchase a telephone exchange and in- 
cidental facilities in Parrish, Ala. The 





consideration involved is $12,000 and the| ber of workers displaced by new labor-| Net after rents 
, Undoubtedly this is 
something to be anxiously watched. 


perenase is proposed to be made from| saving machines, 


C. Corr of Parrish. Z 


| And not enly will the interests of the 


mind be better ministered to, but so will 
those of the body and the heart. With 
increasing use of the automobile, \the 


| aeroplane and the Zeppelin, I believe we 


shall see our great cities become simply 
factories, stores, banks and_ theaters, 
while the home is taken into the country. 
The man or woman employed in factory, 
store or office will so easily and swiftly 
move to their places of employment that 
I believe no one will then have to com- 
plain as President Hoover did when he 
said: 

“The enormous losses to human hap- 
piness and in money which have resulted 
from the lack of city plans which take 


into account the conditions of modern| the double claim of work in the fields and| tural and consumers’ movements, and 
Milking the cows and| it is in the home, in 
tending the animals, she often looks on as | budget, that the interests of consumers! cedure: 
part of her domestic work; while, as a| and producers meet.” 


life, need little proof. The lack of ade- 
quate open spaces, of playgrounds and 


parks, the congestion of the streets, the | 
misery of tenement life and its reper-| 


cussions upon each new generation are 
an untold charge against American life. 
Our cities do not produce their full con- 
tribution to the sinews of American life 
and national character. The moral and 
social issues can only be solved by a 
new conception of city building.” 

I look for the day when those who 
work in the city will live next to the 
wonders of nature, away from factory 
fumes and smoke and the herding of 
narrow streets. They will know what 
it is enjoy the quiet and the beauty of 
nature instead of noise and dust. All 
this is within our reach if we wisely 
handle the jobs we have immediately at 
hand. Some of our toughest problems 
I believe we are solving now. 

Recently we were alarmed at the num- 


I 


new employment for the workers his! 
are displacing. He realizes} 
now that every worker dropped from the! 
payrolls is a customer deprived of pur- 
chasing power. We who invent machines 


\so rapidly will not be long in inventing 


remedies for our problems. 

We are all glad to see our various 
corporations prosperous, strong, and 
regularly paying dividends. But I wish 
some of our employers would discover 
one good way that exists to make their 
dividends larger still. 

If some of these extra dividends were 
devoted to wage increases, think of the 
number of new automobiles, new radios, | 
new pianos, commodities of every sort 
that would be purchased. In turn the 
maker of autos would have more steel to 
buy. Employes in the steel industry 
would turn and buy more autos. Pur- 
chasing would be enlarged in an _ ever- 


widening circle, with the result that 
every business would earn more divi-| 
dends, employment would be more 


| steady, the whole country would _be en- 


riched. 

As I have said, I have no fear of the 
labor-saving machine so long as. em-! 
ployers maintain even the present scale | 
of wages and keep our people equipped | 
with purchasing power. There is no 
limit to their wants, and with wages| 
right, those wants will keep the wheels 
of industry on the move. Prosperity is 
sealed up in the pay envelope. 

We do have in some measure an un- 
ployment problem, even in the best of 
times. But there is one thing about our 
two peoples. We have a habit of going 
to the root of things. Right now in 
America we are launched on a movement 
by which the Federal Government and 
the several States are planning the sta- | 
bilization of industry. There should be! 
no politics in the employment problem. 
This unemployment problem is one of | 
those that cut squarely across all politi-| 
cal considerations, and I am sure we are 
going to solve it right. | 

Very soon every man and woman in 
the country, particularly you men in 
labor organizations through your maga- 
zines and your contacts with men and 
women at work, can help in‘solving this 
problem. Before we can grasp this thorn | 
of unemployment, we must have infor-| 
mation as to how much of it there is, | 


and what brings it about. 


To be continued in the issue of 
Oct. 14. 





Position of Women | 
On Farms Is Studied 





|Indespensible in Many Coun- 


tries, Report States 


é [Continued from Page 3.] 
| Union women form more than 12 per 


greater leisure time they are destined to | Cent of the membership of the dairy so- 
cieties and 10 per cent in the credit so-| 


cieties ; women members are frequent in 
Norway and Czechoslovakia. On the 
other hand, there are few women in the 
| agricultural associations in Wales, 
Switzerland, Lithuania, Iceland, Poland, 
| and Bulgaria. In Germany, participation 
| of women has been hindered by the rules 


see the danger in needlessly adding to/ long-time program of future improve- | 
reducing the pur-/ ment. 


Fe ; aaee : | Sugar, carloads, from Elm Hall Planta- 

The time, tion of new facilities is today only a. tion, La., to East St. Louis, Ill, when 
tially effective in meeting traffic de-| destined beyond. 

mands because of ill-advised regulations | No. 1218.—Southern Pacific Co.: Citrus 


\program, carried out through proper co- 


|}moving vehicles. 
|vey in*‘a middle-western city indicated 


| of the old societies which, although al-| 


lowing them to become members, pro-| 


| hibit them from attending meetings. 
| The report reaches the following con- 
| clusions: 
“It seems clear that women could take 
a much larger place in agricultural co- 
operation with advantage both to them- 
| selves and to the movement. I+ is to 
| the interest of the societies that women 
| Should receive education not only on the 
| technical side, so as to improve the qual- 
jity of the products handled by women 
| but in the business side of the movement 
|and the principles on which it rests; and 
| these can best be learned by membership 
|of and active work in the societies. 
| Link Between Home 
_ “Women, on the other hand, have an 
immense amount to gain not merely as 
producers but in their home lives by the 
development of agricultural cooperation, 
Of the peasant woman, more perhaps 
than of any other, it :s true that woman’s 
| work is never done for she always has 


' work in the home. 






The Interstate Commerce Commission 
announced the dates for hearings in rate 
cases placed on the calendar as follows: 

Oct. 16 
Finance Docket No. 7825.—Application St. 

Louis-San Franciseo Ry. Co. for authority 

to acquire control by lease of the rai!- 

road and properties of the Miami Min- 
eral Belt R. R. Co. Now assigned for Oct. 

14, at Washington, D. C., reassigned for 

hearing before Examiner T. F. Sullivan. 

Oct. 28 ‘ 
Fourth Section Application No. 13808.—Ap- 
plication of the De Queen & Eastern 

Railroad Co. and Texas, Oklahoma «& 

Eastern Railroad Co. to establish and 

maintain rates on forest products, from 

De Queen, Ark., and Valliant, Okla., to 

points in southwestern, western, trunk 

line, southern and eastern defined terri- 
tories and territories contiguous thereto, 
askigned for hearing at Little Rock, Ark., 
before Examiner Marshall. 
| Nov. 6 
'Fourth Section Applications Nos. 1045 et 
| al.—The following fourth section appli- 
eations by which carriers ask authoritv 
to continue rates on the traffic described, 
without observing the provisions of the 


_ Traffic Congestion 





Improved Transportation by 
Public Carriers, Wider 
Streets and Other Changes 
Urged at Conference 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
and major highway intersections com- 
mittee. ; 
Thirty-one members of the traffic con- 


afternoon at the Chamber of Commerce 


Extensive programs for street widen- 


“bottle necks,” increased ca- 
pacity of intersections, and the erection 
of new structures such as bridges and | 
elevated roadways were advocated as| 
measures that might be included in a} 





act, are assigned for hearing at New Or- 
leans, La., before Examiner Konigsberg. 


It was contended that the addi-| No. 1045.~Texas & Pacific Railway Co.: 


fruit, carloads and less, from points in’ 
southern California on coast lines of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway to 
San Jose, Sacramento, Marysville, La- 
throp, Tracy and other Southern Pacific 
Company stations in northern California; 
also points on coast division south of San 
Francisco, Calif., to and including San 


and inefficient use of these facilities. 


Causes of Congestion Cited 
Badly regulated signal control systems, | 
excessive street storage of vehicles in | 
the business district, intersections unable | 


to handle the traffic fed into them, mixed | Jose, Calif. (via Stockton, Bay Point or 
through and local traffic, inadequate reg-| San Francisco, Calif.). 

ulating facilities and ineffective super-| No. 1289.—Same: Proportional class and 
vision and enforcement were among commodity rates from Guaymas, Empalme 
other causes cited as contributing largely and Cananea, Sonora, Mexico, and other 


sa points on lines of Sonora Railway and 
pe epi ig condition of our! Southern Pacific Railroad of Mexico in 


Mexico to points in Alabama, Arkansas, 
It was considered to be of paramount Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, District 
importance that there be a definite plan 


of Columbia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
of improvement both in the work for im | Kansas, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, 
mediate relief and the long-time future 


Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri, Nebraska, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, Vermont, Virginia, 
Virginia and Wisconsin. 

No. 1430.—Same: Class rates from San 
Francisco, Calif. (based upon water com- 
petition from San Francisco to Stockton), 

|. to Lyoth, Yarmouth and Modesto, Calif. 

No. 1469.—New Orleans, Texas & Mexico 
Railroad Co. Petroleum and petroleum 
products, in carloads, from Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi River crossings and other points 
to points in Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, North Carolina, South .Carolina, 
Tennessee and Virginia. 

No. 1470.—Same: Classes and commodities 
from Ohio River crossings, St. Louis, Mo., 
Nashville, Tenn., and other points to 
Memphis, Tenn., Hickman, Ky., New Or- 
leans, La., Mobile, Ala., Gulfport, Miss., 
Pensacola, Fla., Natchez, Greenville, 
Vicksburg, Miss., Port Chalmette, La., and 


ordination of effort of the officials con- 
cerned. The cooperation of the general 
public was held to be vital to the suc- 
cessful realization of the objectives of 
any plan for betterment of traffic con- | 
ditions, ‘ 

The parked automobile was blamed 
by some members for using street space | 
sorely needed for the accommodation of 
Reports from a _ sur- 


that but 5 per cent of the cars parked | 
along the 400-foot frontage of a large 
department store brought customers to 
the store. In an eastern city it was| 
found that but 8 per cent of the cars 
parked around a large department store | 
belonged to customers. | 


Further evidence of causes of con- 


Calendar of the 


Interstate Commerce Commission 


fourth section of the interstate commerce | 


West |* 


AvurHorizep Statements ONLY ARE Presentep Heretn, Bend 


PusuisHep WitHout CoMMENT BY THE Untrep States DaiLy 


op) epee 





tings, in carloads, from southern pro- 
ducing points to points in Louisiana. 

No, 1471.—New Orleans, Texas & Mexico 
Railroad Co.; Beaumont, Sour Lake & 
Western Railway Co., and Orange & 
Northwestern Railroad Co.: Pig iron, in 
carloads, from southern producing points 
to points in western trunk line, official 
classification, southern and southwestern 
territories, 

Nov. 12 

Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
3345 and First Supplement.—Imported 
fertilizer materials from south Atlantic 
and gulf ports to southern points. Also 
to points in central territory; No, 22208.— 
Mobile Chamber of Commerce v. Gulf & 
Ship Island Railroad Co. et al. Assigned 
for hearing at Asheville, N. C., before 
Examiner Archer. 

No. 22194.—-Minnesota Valley Canning Co. 
v. Belt Railway Co. of Chicago et al. As- 
signed for hearing at Minneapolis, Minn., 
before Examiner Maidens. 

Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
3348.—Cotton from Demopolis, Ala., to 
Pensacola, Fla., domestic and export. As- 
signed for hearing at Mobile, Ala., before 
Examiner Konigsberg. 

Nov. 13 

No. 17669.—Strauss & Adler, Ine. v. Erie 
Railroad Co. et al.; No. 17669, Sub. No. 1.— 
Strauss & Adler, Inc. v. New York Central 
Railroad Co. et al.; No. 17669, Sub. No. 
2.—Swift & Co. et al. v. Atchison; Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway Co. et al.; No. 17669 
Sub. No. 3.—Armour & Co. et al. v. Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. et 
al. Assigned for further hearing at New 
York, before Examiner Haden, to afford 
the carriers an opportunity to justify in 
whole or in part the service charges col- 
lected by them. ~ 


Southern Railway Co. et al., assigned for 
hearing at Charleston, W. Va., before Ex- 
aminer H. Johnson, 


as E. Bernier & Son et al. v. Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois Railway Co. et al., as- 


before Examiner Maidens. 

No. 22381.—Arthur Capper doing business 
as the Capper Publications v. Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. et al. 
Assigned for hearing at Topeka, Kans., 
before Examiner Bardwell. 

No. 22394.—Bay City Fuel Co. v. Columbus 

& Greenville Railroad Co. et al. As- 

signed for hearing at Mobile, Ala., before 

Examiner Konigsberg. 

Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
3353.—Farm or logging trucks or wagons 
and parts thereof, from eastern central 
freight and southern points to the South- 
west. Assigned for hearing at Louisville, 
Ky., before Examiner Hill. 

No. 22465.—Southern Coal Co. v. Southern 
Railway Co. et al. Now assigned for 
Nov. 1, at Memphis, Tenn., before Exami- 
ner Hill, cancelled and reassigned for 
hearing at Washington, D. C., before Ex- 
aminer Simons. 

Nov. 14 

No. 22627.—Sonken-Galamba Corp. v.. Chi- 
cago & Alton Railroad Co. (William W. 
Wheelock and William G. Bierd, receivers) 
et al. Assigned for thearing at Kansas 
City, Mo., before Examiner Bardwell. 

No. 22578.—Chambers Seed Co. et al. v. 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. et al. As- 





other points; also from Memphis, Tenn., 
to New Orleans, La., Mobile, Ala., Gulf- 
port, Miss., Pensacola, Fla., Natchez, 
Greenville, Vicksburg, Miss., Port Chal- 
| mette, La., and other points. 
Nof 1472.—Same: Cast iron 


gestion was found in the report that in| 
some communities as much as from 30) 
per cent of the vehicular traffic in busi- 
ness areas is through traffic. 


Improved street design, the building pipe and fit- 





signed for hearing at Louisville, Ky., be- 
fore Examiner Hill. 

No. 22565.—Archer Daniels Midland Co. v. 
Great Northern Railway Co. et al. As- 
signed for hearing at Minneapolis, Minn., 
before Examiner Maidens. . 





No. 22645.—W. L. Brogden Co. et al. v.! 


No. 21788.—Arthur Bernier, doing business | 


signed for hearing at Minneapolis, Mian, | 


of demonstration highways for traffic | = — 


tests and consideration of the needs of 
smaller communities were also urged for 
the committee’s consideration by inter- 
ested members who presented their views 
at the session. 
Traffic Surveys Reviewed 

Information secured through fact- 
finding surveys made by specially ap- 
pointed committees in various cities was 
presented. This included a report from 
a large southern city showing how more 
than 20,000 people reached their places 


eee 


rule, she lacks even the few labor-saving 
facilities with which communal or com- 
mercial effort has supplied the towns- 


| woman: water supply, gas or electricity, | 
| bakeries. : : , 
“The rationalization of agriculture, its 
replacing hand 
| methods by mechanical methods, making | 
possible a greater division of labor, = 
elec- 


better organization, 


application of science, bringing 
tricity to the village, these things ca 


transform the life of the peasant women, | 
and they can only be won by cooperative | 
effort. Women have, therefore, a special | 
[interest in helping to build up the move- | 
ment that is making these things possi- 
|ble and at the same time raising the 
general standard of rural life, as the 
trade unions raise that of industrial life, 
by securing to the producer a better re- 


turn for labor expended. 


“Tp seems, however, that with the ex- 
tension of mechanical methods the part 
of women in, the actual work of agri- 
to grow 
Women will be less occupied in the 
fields, more occupied with their house- 
holds, and perhaps with the administra- 
The woman, 
| whether a productive worker or not, isy 
the typical con-| 
sumer, and it seems reasonable to ex- 
pect that as agriculture progresses her 
consumers’ interests will grow more im- 


cultural production will tend 


less. 


tive work of the farm. 


in any case, always 


portant, her producers’ interests 
important in hér mind. 


“There are interesting indications that 
one effect of organizations among agri- 
cultural women is to bring out their com- 


mon consumers’ needs, Thus the United 


Farm Women of Manitoba, Canada, re- 
cooperative 
goods among 


port increasing efforts at 
purchasing of household 
the members of their 


local branches 


some of the farm women’s organizations 
are 


of the United States of America 
working for the formation of consumers 
societies; the appointment of a womar 
organizer in the Punjab (India) resultec 


in drawing attention to the possibility | 


of consumers’ milk societies. 
are indeed a link between the agricul 


less | 


the housewife’s | 


‘of business. It was found that 11 per 
|eent went to work on foot, 4.7 per cent 
| by bus, 44.9 per cent by street car, 38 
| per cent in automobiles and 1.4 per cent 
| by miscellaneous or unknown means. 
| That the proper attention might be 
given by the committee to a thorough 
‘analysis of the problem and that sound 
‘eonclusions might be formulated three 
| subcommittees were appointed as fol- 
lows: g 

Committee on Location, Causes and Ef- 
_fects of Congestion: Harold S. Butten- 
| heim, editor, The American City, chair- 
man; Fred W. Baer, president, Interna- 
tional Association of Fire Fighters; R. 
|H. Boykin, superintendent, Mahoning 
division, Erie Railroad Co., Youngstown, 
| Ohio; Mrs. F. H. Devere, National Con- 
| gress of Parents and Teachers; H. B. 
Flowers, president, New Orleans Public 
Service Co., Inc.; Thomas. H. MacDonald, 
Chief, Bureau of Public Roads; Frank 
| J. Santry, president, Nash Cincinnati Co, 

Committee on Remedies 

J. Santry, president, Nash Cincinnati Co. 
Bureau, Harvard University; E. J. Mc- 
Kay, Director Cleveland Highway Re- 
search Bureau, chairman; Owen B. Aug- 
spurger, president -New York Automo- 
| bile Club; A. L. Belle Isle, president 
Black and White Cab Co,, Atlanta; W. 
W. Butts, St. Louis; R. Keith Compton, 
| director public works, Richmond, Va.; 


man, president Packard Motor Car Co.; 
G. W. Elliot, general secretary Phila- 
delphia Cnamber of Commerce; D. C. 
Fenner, Mack International Motor Truck 
Corp.; J. X. Galvin, president Pennoyer 
| Merchants Transfer Co., Chicago. 


Stanley Good, police department, El 
Paso, Tex,; Ps H. Harland, director of 
traffic, Washington, D. C.; Charles M. 
Hayes, president Chicago Motor Club; 
|Reyburn Hoffman, traffic engineer, St. 
| Louis; V. Everit Macy, New York; Bur- 
| ton Marsh, traffic engineer, Pittsburgh; 
Dr. Miller McClintock, director Erskine 
Bureau, Harvard University; E. J. Me 
Ilraith, staff engineer Chicago Surface 
| Lines; William ‘N, Nevin, Nevin Bus 
1 Lines, New York. 

H. B. Potter, vice president and gen- 
|eral manager United Railways and Elec- 
tric Co., Baltimore; Earl J. Reeder, Na- 
>|tional Safety Council, Chicago; George 
’| H. Pride, president Pride Transportation 
|Co., New York; Henry Reimers, execu- 
,, tive secretary National Furniture Ware- 
|housemen’s Assn., Chicago; J. W. Rob- 





n 


1 vania Railroad, New York; Charles H. 


Tompkins, president Charles H. Tomp- 


| 


Women | kins Co., Washington, D.'C.; W. A. Van 


-| Duzer, assistant chief engineer, depart- 
| mont of highways, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Committee on Methods of Local Pro- 
Harold M. Gould, chairman, con- 
sulting traffic engineer, police depart- 


, . 
Intervention Order Issued 


G. W. Danieis; New York; Lee J. East- | 


In Rail Consolidation 





The Boston Chamber of Commerce and 
the Lehigh & New England Railroad 
Company have been authorized to inter- 
vene as parties in the application, Fi- 
nance Docke. 7835, of the Delaware & 
Hudson Company for authority to ac- 
quire control of certain carriers in con- 
nection with its consolidation plan sub- 
| mitted to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission some weeks ago, the Commis- 
sion announced on Oct. 11. 

The Boston Chamber and the Lehigh 
& New England were also authorized to 
intervene in the similar application of 
the Wabash Railway Company in con- 
nection with its pending consolidation 
plan, Finance Docket 7685. The Michi- 
gan public utilities was also authorized 
to intervene in this latter proceeding. 





Service Rates Submitted 
For Store Door Delivery 





The Boston & Maine Transportation 
Co., said‘to be owned and controlled by 
the Boston & Maine Railroad, has filed 
amended tariffs with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission covering rail and 
| truck movement of merchandise from 
| Boston to Nashua, Manchester, and Con- 
cord in New Hampshire, and to Port- 
land, Me. 

The proposed new service for which 
tariffs are submitted is a store-door de- 
livery service. The Commission has re- 
jected similar tariffs previously sub- 
mitted for approval by the transporta- 
tion company. 

_ 





ment, Detroit; Harland Bartholomew, 
consulting engineer, St. Louis; W. W. 
Cloud, president, Yellow*Cab Co., Balti- 
more; Lewis H. DeBlois, National Bureau 
of Casualty and Surety Underwriters, 
New York; Charles M. Hayes, president, 
Chicago Motor Club; Arthur M. Hill, vice 
president and general manager, Charles- 
_ gaperurben Railroad Co., Charleston, 
- vas 


Paul G. Hoffman, vice president, Stude- 
baker %o., South Bend, Ind.; Alfred B. 
Koch, president, LaSalle & Koch Co., 
Toledo. Ohio; Mrs. L. H. Palmer, Gen- 





jerts, assistant vice president Pennsy]-, eral Federation of Women’s Clubs; J. A. | 


Queeney, vice president of operation, 
Mitten Management, Philadelphia; Wil- 


liam P. Rutledge, commissioner, police | 


department, Detroit; R. W. Shreiner, 
president, General Automotive Supply 
Co., Harrisburg, Pa.; Frederick L. Swet- 
land, general manager, Swetland Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 








Commission.) 


Oregon-Washington ’R. R. & Navigation Co. 


Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce 
Denver & Rio Grande Western R. R. . 


Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Ry. 


Rates 








Rate Decisions 


Announced by the 
Interstate Commerce 
/Commission 





The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public, Oct. 11, rate decisions 
which are stmmarized as follows: 


No. 21231.—Novadell Process Corp. v. Belt 
Railway Co. of Chicago et al. Decided 
Sept. 21, 1929. 

Ratings and rates applied on flour bleach- 
|ing compound prior to Apr. 30, 1928, from 
| Buffalo, N. Y., to Chicago, Ill., and from 
Buffalo and Chicago to Nashville, Tenn., 
Minneapolis, Minn., Kansas City and St, 
Louis, Mo., and Denver, Colo., found 
inapplicable. Applicable ratings and 
{rates found not unreasonable. Reparation 
awarded. 


ern Railway Co. Decided Sept. 21, 1929. 
Rate on cotton piece goods, any quantity, 
from Pell City, Ala., to Commerce, Ga., 
prior to Jan. 30, 1927, found unreasonable, 
but not unreasonable thereafter. Repara- 
tion awarded. Fourth section relief de- 
nied. 
No. 21441.—Babcock, Boomer & Babcock Co, 
v. Northern Pacific Railway Co. Decided 
Sept. 26, 1929. 


Combination class-A rate charged for the 
transportation of a gasoline power shovel 
from Milwaukee, Wis., to Ironton, Minn., 
peeee which. shipment complainant claims 
benefit of a contemporaneous commodity 


” 


rate applicable to “machinery, hoisting,” as 


one factor of the combination, not shown 
to.have been inapplicable. 
missed, 


Complaint dis- 





Complaints in 
Railroad Rate Cases 
Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 

| Commission 








The Interstate Commerce Commission 
jhas just made public rate complaints 
which are summarized as follows: 

No. 22743.—Armour & Company of Chi- 
cago, Ill., v. The Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
way Company et al. Unjust and unrea- 
sonable rates on carload shipments of 
canned fruit from Modesto, Calif., to Lex- 


ington, Ky., due to alleged misroutings. 
Reparation. 
No. 22744.—Nashville Tie Company of 


Nashville, Tenn., v. The Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway et al. Unjust and unreasonable 
rates, past and present, on carload ship- 
ments of crossties from Crossville, Tenn., 
to Lee Hall, Va. Cease and desist order, 
the establishment of just and reasonable 
rates and reparation. 


No. 22745.—Babcock & Wilcox Company 
of Kasota, Minn., v, Chicago & North West- 
ern Railway. Ask for reparation on ac- 
count of unreasonable rates or charges on 
carload shipments of building stone, Kasota, 
Minn., to Huron, S. Dak. 

No. 22746.—Jackson Traffic Bureau for 
M. L. Culley, of Jackson, Miss., v. Central 
Railroad Company of New Jersey et al. 
Unjust and unreasonable rates and charges 
in excess of published rates on shipments 
of copper wire from Bayway, N. J., to 
Jackson, Miss., via Pinola. Ask for the 
application of lawful rates and reparation. 

No. 22747.—Skelly Oil Company et al. of 
Tulsa, Okla., v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway Company et al. Cease and de- 
sist order, the establishment of rates and 
charges on shipments of refined petroleum 
products from refining points in Kansas 
groups 2 and 4 and Oklahoma group 3 to 
Eureka, S. Dak., which shall be just, rea- 
{sonable and lawful. Reparation. 

No. 22748.—W. H. Schneider, trading as 
J. H. Schneider & Company of New York 
City, v. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad et al. 
Ask for reparation on account of unjust 
and unreasonable rates on shipments of 
vegetables from Cades, S. C., to New York, 
to extent they exceed rates established by 
the Commission, in South Carolina Produce 
Association v, A. & A. R. R. et al., 96 I. C. 
|C. 107, and 107 I. C. C, 613. Reparation. 

No. 22749.—Schenecker Produce Company 
of Ft. Worth, Tex., v. The Beaumont, Sour 
Lake & Western Railway et al. Ask for 





ment of just and reasonable rates and mini- 
mum weights subject to existing rules, and 
regulations providing for  stopping-in- 
transit of bananas and _ coconuts’ in 
straight or mixed carloads from New Or- 
leans and Galvestén on import traffic to 
San Angelo, Tex., and reparation. 

No. 22596, Sub. 2.—William S. Buckland 
as the Philadelphia Slag Company of 
Sweedeland; Pa., v, Atlantic City Railroad 
et al. Against discriminatory and non- 
prejudicial rates on shipments of sand, 
gravel, pebbles, and crushed stone and on 
slag between points in Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Maryland and Delaware. Cease and 
desist order, the establishment of just and 
reasonable rates. 

No. 22646, Sub. 1.—Netrena Feed Mills of 
Kansas City, Kans., v. The Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe Railway et al. Unjust 
and unreasonable rates on a combination 
basis on shipment of poultry and stock 
feed, from Kansas City, Kans., to points on 
the Burlington in Kansas, Nebraska and 
Iowa. Reparation and the establishment 
of such rates,~rules or practices as the 
Commission may find just, reasonable and 
nonprejudicial. 

No. 22701, Sub. 1—The Dry Milk Com- 
pany, Inc., of New York City, v. Boston & 
Albany Railroad et al. Against unjust and 
unreasonable rates on shipments of cream 
in 10 gallon cans from points in Wisconsin, 
Michigan and Missouri to Buffalo and Wol- 
cott, N. Y.; Boston, Mass.; Newark, N. J., 
Ask for cease and de- 
| sist order, the establishment of just and 
reasonable rates, and reparation. 





and Philadelphia, Pa. 





Army Engineers Assigned 
To Great Lake District 





Lt. Col. William C. Weeks and Maj. 
Herbert J. Wild will be in charge re- 
spectively of the first and second Chi- 
cago districts of the Great Lakes Divi- 
sion of the Army Corps of Engineers, it 
was announced Oct. 11 by the War De- 
partment. Previous to the reorganiza- 
tion of the corps, which became effec- 
tive Oct. 7, there was:a sing]. Chicago 
district. The War Department’s state- 
ment follows in full text: : 

Recent special orders issued by the 
Chief of Engineers relieve. Lt. Col. 
William C. Weeks, Corps of Engineers, 
from assignment and duty as district 





August Eight Months August Eight Months Augus Eight Months ; a : ur 
1929 1928 1929 1928 1929 1998 1929 1928 1929 , 1928 1929° i923 |emeineer, Chicago engineer district, 
Freight revenue ...eesee0- 2,425,591 2,228,862 16,961,389 15,997,135] 2,474,957 2,413,222 15,148,613 14,636,594] 2,251,429 1,875,172 16,700,164 15,220,542 and assign him to duty as district engi- 
Passenger revenue ......+ 431,768 452,758 2,397,095 2,515,831 294,104 347,874 2,070,853. 2,315,983 8 43 15 149|neer of the first Chicago district, as 
Total oper. rev. ....++++++ 3,115,302 2,951,909 21,295,029 20,132,366] 3,033,164 3,039,695 19,038,690 18,775,857] 2,463,184 2,050,022 18,339,271 16,738,073) constituted in recent reorganization of 
Maintenance of way ..,... 546,205 688,170 3,580,727 4,306,738 435,290 489,319 3,551,033 3,826,287 255,130 222,467 1,659,934 1,637,292 |the Engineer Department made by the 
Maintenance of equipment. 547,799 508,892 4,284,533 4,070,848] 376,052 896,262 3,022,090 3,104,501 381,755 457,228 3,044,510 —3,393,591' new Chief of Engineers, Maj. Gen. Lytle 
Transportation expenses .. _ 861,703 866,882 6,185,423 6,056,671 975,928 953,627 17,042,629 7,011,797 772,097 671,201 6,171,555 5,708,285 Brown. 
| Total expenses incl. other 2,169,488 2,270,018 15,579,578 15,849,081] 2,019,518 2,074,916 15,525,396 15,790,677] 1,471,767 1,437,681 11,413,704 11,321,012] ‘These same orders relieve Maj. 
| Net from railroad ........ 945,814 881,891 5)715,451 4,283,285) 1,013,646 964,779 3,513,294 2,985,180 991,417 612,341 6,925,567 5,417,061) Herbert J. Wild, Corps of Engineers, 
Oe eas. cans , 250,000 200,000 1,445,000 1,500,000 201,115 187,945 1,596,519 1,521,792 136,612 124,774 1,044,564 957,848| from duty as assistant district engi- 
| Uncollectible ry. rev., ete .. 264 139 2.821 1,839 229 14 1,226 1,392 3 3 253 488 | neer, Chicago engineer district, and as- 
| Net after taxes, etc. ...... 695,550 481,752 4,267,630 2,781,446 812,302 776,820 1,915,549 1,461,996 854,802 487,537 5,880,750 4,458,775|sign him to duty as district engineer 
seseee 776,353 549,461 4,888,233 3,343,810) 645,081 607,616 870,363 315,421 655,587 340,973 4,268,894  3,139,433|of the new second Chicago district, 
Aver. miles operated ..... 2,563.56 2,562.97 2,555.73 2,555.14] 2,365.01 2,365.01 2,365.01 2,348.10 453.28 461.00 453.06 460.62] also just’ constituted by this same re- 
Operating ratio ...cseceess 69.6 76.9 73.2 18.7 66.6 eee Oe Bie. . 841 59.8 70.1 62.3 67.6 ) organization, 


s 





No. 20578.—Globe Superior Corp. v. South- 


cease and desist order and the establish- _ 


* the middle of September 
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Banking 








Volume of Business 
In Cleveland Higher 
Than in Fall of 1928 


Retail Trade in District Re- 
flects Expansion, Says 
Monthly Review of Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank 








Business in the Cleveland area is pre- 
paring to enter the fourth quarter of 
the year at a level higher than in 1928, 
but somewhat more irregular than in re- 
cent months, according to the monthly 
review of financial, industrial and agri- 
cultural conditions, just made public by 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland. 
Retail trade in the district reflects ex- 
pansion. 


The summary of general conditions, 
and sections of the review dealing with 
finance, building and trade, follow in 
full text: 


Business in the fourth district is pre- 
paring to enter the fourth quarter of 
the year at a level which is still above 
1928 but which is somewhat more ir- 
regular than has been noted in former 
months. 

Decline in Steel Trade 


Iron and steel operations are showing 
a tapering from the records attained 
in midsummer, which is contrary to the 
usual seasonal trend. Many mills have 
worked off their backlogs and are de- 
pendent upon current orders to main- 
tain production. Such orders declined 
in September, reflecting in part reduced 
demand from the automobile industry. 
Ford and Chevrolet have lowered scheu- 
ules to an extent which more than off- 
sets the gains shown by some of the pro- 
ducers of larger cars. Tire production 
continues to decline. Seasonal increases 
are reported by manufacturers of glass, 
hardware, paint, electrical supplies, and 
stoves. Retail trade showed an increase 
of 8 per cent in August and September 
sales are reported to be in good volume. 
Shoe production did not show the sea- 
sonal increase in August but the year 
so far is only slightly behind 1928. Coal 
production continues in good volume. 
Building, particularly residential, con- 
tinues to lag and prices of construction 
materials have shown a downward tend- 
ency. Unusually dry weather resulted 
in declines in all crop estimates in this 
district except wheat, which was already 
harvested. Money rates remain firm 
with a hardening tendency in industrial 
centers but there is: no evidence that 
commercial requirements cannot be met. 

Between the middle of August and 
the middle of September there was a 
further rapid increase in loans for com- 
mercial and agricultural purposes at 
member banks in leading cities. Se- 
curity loans also increased, while in- 
vestments continued to decline. In the 
fourth district, security loans continued 
to advance while investments and com- 
mercial loans showed a-slight decline. 


Grain in Reserve Bank Credit 


Reserve bank credit. During the first 
half of September -the volume of re- 
serve bank credit outstanding was about 
$120,000,000 larger. than in the middle 
of the year. The increase was for the 
most part in the reserve banks’ accept- 
ance holdings and_ reflected chiefly 
growth in the demand for currency, 
partly seasonal in character. Discounts 
for member banks, following the increase 
over the holiday period early in Sep- 
tember, declined at the time of the 
Treasury financial operations around 
the middle of the month, and on Sept. 
18 were at a lower level than at any 
time since last June. 


At the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Cleveland discounts for member banks 
increased slightly during the first three 
weeks in September and at $76,000,000 
on Sept. 18 were $6,000,000 higher than 
a@ year ago. 


Treasury financing. The Sept. 16 of- 
fering of the Treasury Department was 
an issue of 4% per cent certificates of 
indebtedness, maturing in nine months. 
The reduction of % per cent in the in- 
terest rate from that borne by the June 
offering was associated with exemption 
of this issue from all Federal income 
tax, including exemption from the sur- 
tax, an important considetration to sub- 
scribers with large personal incomes. 
That the issue was quite attractive is 
shown by the large subscription of 
$1,486,000,000, of which only $549,- 
707,500 was allotted. The quarterly 
Treasury cperations, as a whole, in- 
volving receipt of about $500,000,000 
in taxes, retirement of $510,000,000 in 
maturing certificates and $104,274,000 in 
3% per cent notes and interest payments 
of about $65,000,000, were handled with- 
out marked effect on the money market. 


Stock Market Was Irregular 


Security prices. The stock market has 
been decidedly irregular during the past 
month with price movements being al- 
ternately strong and weak, but exhibit- 
ing a decidedly downward course after 
mid-September. The Dow-Jones average 
of 30 industrial stocks, after establish- 
ing a new high record on Sept. 3, when 
it reached 381.17, declined irregularly 
during the month and on Sept. 24 stood 
at 352.61, a drop of over 18 points oc- 
curring in the last week. j 

Interest rates. Call money was some- 
what easier during August, the renewal 
rate averaging 8.23 for the month as 
compared with 9.23 in July. In Septem- 
ber the rate ranged betwen 7 and 10 
per cent, the average for the first 24 
days being 8.06 per cent and reflected 
an increase in the supply of demand 
money. Time money strengthened about 
and is now 
quoted at 9 per cent instead of 8%-9, the 
rate in \ugust and early September. 

Commercial paper rates (90-day prime) 
showed a slight firming in early Septem- 
ber and are now quoted at 6% per cent, 
but the market has been inactive for 
some time. The volume of bankers’ ac- 
ceptances outstanding has shown a large 
increase. Rates continue at 5% per cent 
(90-day, asked). 

Meney Rates Are Firm 

Money rates in the fourth district are 
seasonally firmer than they were in early 
Summer. Prime commercial paper is 
quoted at 6 per cent in Cleveland, 544-6 
in Pittsburgh, and 6-6% in Cincinnati. 
Collateral loans in September in Cleve- 
land were 6-7 per cent, in Pittsburgh 
512-6 per cent, and in Cincinnati 6-8 per 
cent. » 


Debits, Savings, Failures. Debits to 


individual accounts in 18 cities in the 
fourth district in August amounted to 
$2.989,197,000, as compared with $3,246,- 
593,000 in July and $2,558,261,000 in Au- 
gust, 1928. This was an increase of 17,1 
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Foreign Financing 





French Citizens Cooperate in Efforts 
To Collect on Defaulted Foreign Bonds 





Partial Success Found to Have Resulted From Activities 
On Securities Issued in Eastern Europe 





The experience of French investors 
holding defavlted bonds of foreign coun- 
tries is reviewed by the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, in a statement just 
made public. The section of the state- 
ment ~eviewing generally the difficulties 
encountered in efforts to collect on the 
bonds was printed in The United States 
Daily of Oct. 11. The section dealing 
with holdings of securities issued in 
eastern European and near eastern na- 
tions and appearing in Trade Informa- 
tion Bulletin No. 656, follows in full text: 

French private claims upon Russia, 
exclusive of the claim of the French 
government upon the Russian govern- 
ment, may be divided into three classes. 


Private Claims in France 
On Russian Securities 


1, Loans issued or guaranteed by the 
Russian government and by Russian 
cities.—According to the Association Na- 
tionale, the nominal value of bonds is- 
sued or guaranteed by the Russian gov- 
ernment in the hands of French bond- 
holders approximates 11,500,000,000 gold 
francs, the value of the bonds floated in 
the French market being 10,500,000,000 
gold francs, and that of bonds purchased 
in foreign markets being 1,000,000,000 
gold francs. These loans include treas- 
ury bonds, war loans, 1864-1866 lottery 
bonds, real estate bank loans (other than 
the Nobility Land Estate Bank and the 
Peasant Land Bank), and railway bonds. 

Russian municipal bonds in French 
hands total approximately 535,000,000 
gold francs, according to the calculations 
of the Association Nationale. 

2. Shares and bonds of industrial and 
banking . institutions operating in Rus- 
sia.—Although there are no official sta- 
tistics of the amount of these bonds held 
by Frenchmen, the following table, of 
French origin, attempts to show the ap- 
proximate value of French capital in- 
vested in private Russian companies. 





Private Russian securities held in 
France [in millions, of gold francs]: 
Actual 

Nominal value in 
Business value 1914 
MUNN ct, Stic, Ge cee 265 376 
Oil companies ........ woos -eD 386 
COENEN assy vec one os 281 371 
Iron and steel ............ 506 832 
eee 151 257 
Mechanical constructions . 65 91 
ee SE OLS 109 154 
Textile industry ......... 98 102 
Gas and electricity ....... 118 118 
MNES <5 7G pas eth co aap dec 7 7 
TO Pie KOS 1,745 2,694 


The table shows the importance of 
French capital invested in the Russian 
mining and metallurgical industry. Be- 
fore the war French participation therein 
was estimated at 80 per cent of the cap- 
ital of Russian iron-ore mining compa- 
nies, 75 per cent of the capital of Rus- 
sian coal mines, and 60 per cent of the 
capital of Russian metallurgical com- 
panies. - Seanad y ow-r-s 


Nominal Valuation Agrees 
With Soviet Compilation 


Soviet estimates published in Russia 
in 1922 tally closely with those above in 
respect to nominal value. They do not, 
of course, take in consideration the ac- 
tual value in 1914, which in the above 
table was based on stock-exchange quo- 
tgtions at the outbreak of the war and 
on the companies’ financial statements, 

3. Various property rights and inter- 
ests.—This category includes claims of 
members of the French colony in Russia, 
as well as those of merchants, manfac- 
turers, and private individuals conduct- 
ing business in that country. It repre- 
sents the damages sustained by inter- 
ested parties through the nationalization 
of their property, canceling of contracts, 
sequestration of bank deposits, or insol- 
vency of Russian debtors. , 

The estimate of 7,000,000,000 francs 
by the French alien property custodian 
can be accepted only with reservation, 
since there could be no checking of the 
amounts declared by interested parties. 

To the above estimates should be 
added arrears due on these various bonds 
and claims. It is maintained that arrears 
due from 1919 to 1925, inclusive, on Rus- 
sian government bonds approximated 
3,000,000,000 gold francs. 

The Association Nationale has con- 
stantly and closely participated in the 
activities of the Commission Generale 
pour la Protection des Interets Francais 
en Russie, of which it is an active mem- 
ber. Through efforts exerted in France, 
the government granted certain privi- 
leges to the bearers of Russian bonds, 
such as the payment of coupons due prior 
to the suspension of service on these 
loans and the acceptance of coupons to- 
ward subscription to French rentes. 

The Association Nationale also closely 
followed the negotiations undertaken at 
various times by,the French government 
in order to arrive at a_ satisfactory 
arrangement with the soviets. Those con- 
ducted in 1927 failed to bring any re- 
sults, the commission generale having 
judged the soviet proposals impossible 
to accept. No negotiations took place in 
1928, but the various organizations for 
the defense of the interests of holders of 
Russian bonds constituted an _ interna- 
tional committee, with which the Asso- 
ciation Nationale is closely associated. 
This international committee groups the 
organizations representing British, 
French, ‘Dutch, German, Belgian, Swiss 
and Danish holders. 

Its members have agreed not to con- 
clude any separate agreement .nor to 
participate in any agreement the benefit 
of which would not be extended to citi- 
zens of all nations represented. Its. ac- 
tivities are devoted exclusively to that 
part of the Russian debt which is a di- 
rect obligation of the government or of 
a Russian municipal body or is guaran- 
teed by either. 

The Association Nationale also took 
an active part in the reorganization in 
Sn 
per cent for the year, but was a ‘decline 
of 7.9 per cent from July. 

Savings deposits in 65 selected banks 
in this district amounted to $1,040,456,- 
307 on Sept. 1, an increase from the pre- 
ceding month of 0.1 per cent and 1.8 per 
cent Secon August, 1928, 

Failures of commercial firms in the 
fourth district, according to R. G. Dun 
& Co., numbered 117 in August, the low- 
est number reported for any month since 
November, 1923. Failures in August, 
1928, totaled 156 and in July, 1929, 148. 
Liabilities of the defaulting concerns 
were larger, amounting to $2,022,000 in 


August, as against $1,997,000 in July | 


and $4,237,000 in August, 1928, 


1927 of the Banque Russo-Asiatique, in 
cooperation with the French government 
and the alien property custodian. The 
former institution has been replaced by a 
Banque Franco-Asiatique, with head- 
quarters in Paris, which received a gen- 
eral mandate for the management of the 
assets of the Banque Russo-Asiatique 
and intends to exert most of its activi- 
ties in the Far East. 


Investments in Properties 
| In Finland and Poland 


Finland.—Following the efforts of the 
Association Nationale, offers were made 
by the Finnish government in 1927 for 
the repurchase from holders of the 3% 
per cent 1895 bonds, which had been left 
out of the proposals made previously to 
holders of the 3 per cent 1898, 3% per 
cent 1901 and 3% per cent 1903 bonds. 


As a result of the negotiations con- 
ducted by the Association Nationale with 
the city of Helsingfors for several years 
previously, with reference to the service 
of its 4 per cent 1902 loan, that city of- 
fered in 1927, through the medium of the 
Association Nationale, to redeem the 
bonds. ‘ 


Poland.—The Societe des Charbon- 
nages, Mines et Usines de Sosnowice— 
despite a judgment by the court of ap- 
peais of Paris, granting exchange-option 
rights on its bonds—ciaimed the benefit 
of a Polish decree dated May 14, 1924, 
to pay holders only 33 per cent of the 
amounts due. In view of that attitude, 
the Association Nationale had attach- 
' ments. made in 1927 in various institu- 
‘tions in Paris where the company was 
likely to have assets, and the case was 
taken again to the court of appeals. 

Endeavors to effect settlement have re- 
cently been made by the company. A 

| bulletin of the Association Nationale, 
dated Apr. 10, 1929, transmits the fol- 
lowing proposals to holders in behalf of 
the company: 

“(a) Exchange, share for share, of 
the old bonds for new shares similar to 
those already in circulation. 

“(b) Payment of coupons due from 
| Jan. 1, 1916, to Jan. 1, 1929, inclusive, 


on the following basis: Cash payment 
| 
| 
| 





of 600 francs, or its equivalent in any 
other currency at the rate of exchange 
of the cay of payment, and one of the 
new shares described above, against de- 
livery of 60 coupons.” 

A committee for the defense of in- 
terests of bondholders of the Chemin de 
Fer Varsovie-Vienne was instituted at 
the end of 1928. The system of this com- 
pany was purchased by the Russian gov- 
ernment on Jan. 1, 1912. Since the end 
of the war, it has been operated on 
Polish’ territory by the government of 
Poland. 

The latter claims, however, that these 
loans should be assimilated to the obli- 
gations of the former Russian govern- 
ment and that any settlement is subject 
to the division of the former Russian 
debt between succeeding governments. 
Belgian, Swiss and French bondholders 
make the point that the security of the 
loan is located entirely on Polish terri- 
tory and operated to its exclusive benefit 
by the Polish government. 

An agreement has been reached be- 
tween the city of Warsaw and holders 
of its 4% per cent 1903 bonds, whereby 
these bonds would be exchanged for new 
4% per cent bonds subscribed in French 
francs or Swiss francs. The nominal 
value of the new bonds. would depend 
upon the number of old bonds turned 
in, up to a maximum of 860 French 
francs or 73 Swiss francs. These new 
bonds would bear interest beginning 
Apr. 1, 1929. 

Ratification by the city council of War- 
saw and the government of Poland is 
necessary to render this arrangement 
effective. 


Association Nationale 
In Turkish Exchanges 


The Association Nationale took a most 
active part in the negotiations with the 
Turkish government throughout 1927 and 
part of 1928. 

An agreement was ratified by the 
national assembly of Angoria on Dec. 1, 
1928, but two reservations introduced 
in the act of ratification led to further 
lengthy discussions between the Turkish 
government and representatives of bond- 
holders. While bondholders had not yet 
notified their acceptance, the Turkish 
government finally gave instructions to 
pay the first coupon under the new ar- 
rangement beginning Apr. 4, 1929. The 
quota of acceptance having been reached 
later, the agreement entered into force 
on May 15, 1929. Since then the Turk- 
ish government has paid regularly (and 
even in anticipation of the agreement 
of June 18, 1928) the required amounts 
into the Ottoman Bank. The agree- 
ment in question refers, of course, only 
to that part of the former Ottoman pub- 
lic debt charged to Turkey itself, or ap- 
proximately 67 per cent. 

Similar agreements upon the _ same 
basis have been concluded with Near 
Eastern countries under French mandate 
for their respective shares in the Otto- 
man public debt. These agreements, 
having been duly ratified, were placed 
into force at the same time as the 
Turkish agreement. Negotiations are be- 
ing pursued with other successor gov- 
ernments for the settlement of their 
shares in the Ottoman public debt. | 

According to information supplied di- 
rectly to the writer by the Association 
Nationale, the amount of French capita! 
invested in Ottoman bonds may be esti- 
mated at 2,000,000,000 gold francs. 

The Association Nationale. also con- 
ducted negotiations in behalf of its mem- 
bers holding 5 per cent 1913 bonds of the 
city of Constantinople and introduced in 
1927 a suit before the Franco-Turkish 
arbitration court, under the provisions 
of the treaty of Lausanne, to claim pay- 
ment of arrears and resumption of serv- 
ice on this loan, which has been in de- 
fault since 1914. The action is ap- 
parently still pending. 

Another suit is pending before the 
civil court of Paris for the exchange 
option in the case of the Saloniki- 
Constantinople Railway 3% per cent 
bonds. f 

Agreements have been concluded with 
the Turkish government in regard to 
the shares and bonds of the Anatolian 
, Railway and of the port of Haidar- 








VU. S. Treasury 
Statement 


October 9 
Made Public October 11 


Receipts 
Customs receipts 
Internal- revenue receipts: 


$1,526,998.93 














Income tax ..... nee 464,382.65 
Miscellaneous internai 
SOOO oeiiiincoce 1,659,150.69 | 

Miscellaneous receipts. - LO | 

Total ordinary receipts 4,805,021.24 
Public debt receipts .. 550,000.00 | 
Balance previous day.. . 367,294,452.36 

OGRE ..%s05 ier 372,649,473.60 ! 

Expenditures i 

General expenditures $10,351,163.79 
Interest on public debt. 785,616.02 
Refunds of receipts .... 252,074.71 | 
Panama Canal oaine 25,812.33 | 
Cperations in special ac- | 

counts pause e. (eeeoe 477,107.41 
Adjusted service certifi- 

cate fund spate 54,865.02 
Civil-service retirement 

Rr de 133,198.18 
Investment of trust 

funds 2 enktegas 108,336.79 

Total ordinary 

expenditures ..... 11,233,359.43 

Public debt expenditures 

cha. geable against or- 

dinary receipts ...... 7,500,000.00 
Other public debt ex- 

penditures .......... 357,586.25 
Balance today ........- 358,558,527.92 





Total > sie 372,649,473.60 
The accumulative figures, together 
with the comparative analysis of receipts 
and expenditures for the month and for 
the vear are published each Monday. 











nominal value in Swiss francs, non- 
interest bearing and redeemable in 25 
yearly installments dating from July 1, 
1933, provided they are deposited before 
Dec. 31, 1929, into ome of the banks 
designated. 

Current service on these loans is to be 
made as follows: 

“(a> Bonds of the Chemin de Fer 
dAnatolie: Beginning June 1, 1929, for 
series III, and Oct. 1, 1929, for series 
Iand II, payments will be made in Swiss 
frances on the basis of an_ interest of 
2% per cent per annum; that is, Swiss 
franes 5.62 for each semi-annual coupon. 

“(b) Shares of the Chemin de Fer 
dAnatolie: Beginning with Jan. 1, 1929, 
these shares are entitled to receive a 
fixed interest in Swiss francs of 2% per 
cent, payable on Jan. 10, of each year 
and for the first time on Jan. 10, 1930.” 

Shares and bonds of the port of Hai- 
dar-Pacha shall receive payments on the 
same basis, except that the initial date 
shall be Oct. 1, 1929, for all bonds and 
the rate of interest 244 per cent, pay- 
able in Swiss francs. 


Bulgaria Postponed 
Statute of Limitation 


An agreement was concluded in 1926 
with the Bulgarian government for the 
settlement of its debt. It became effec- 
tive on Apr. 1, 1927. 

This arrangement was followed in 1928 
by one determining the conditions of 
payment of the 44% per cent gold, 1910, 
loan of the city of Sofia. The Associa- 
tion of Swiss Bankers, which had nego- 
tiated the agreement with the city of 
Sofia, agreed to represent French bond- 
holders in the negotiations. The pay- 
ment of coupons is to be made on the 
basis of a percentage of their amount in 
Swiss francs, beginning with 35 per cent 
in ames and increasing to 100 per cent in 
1958. 

Pursuant to the action of the Asso- 
ciation Nationale, the Bulgarian govern- 
ment introduced a bill which was voted 
by the Sobranie, postponing to Dec. 31, 
1927, the statute of limitation for cou- 
pons of Bulgarian loans due between 








| Pacha. Service on these loans was 
resumed in May, 1929, on the following 
| basis: 

| Coupons due between Nov. 1, 1914, and 
Apr. 30, 1929, and not yet cashed, are 


Aug. 1, 1914, and Dee. 31, 1922. This 
law was helpful to many French holders 
of these coupons, who had been unable 
to cash them on account of limitation. 

In 1927 the benefit of a previous agree- 
ment negotiated by the Association of 
Swiss Bankers with the National Bank 
of Bulgaria was extended to French 
holders of debentures 41% per cent gold, 
1909, issued by that institution. Under 
this arrangement the payment of cou- 
pons is to be made on the basis of a per- 
centage of their amount in Swiss francs, 
which begins with 42 per cent in 1927 to 
reach 100 per cent in 1948, 


Arrangement on 
Greek Society Bond 


The Saloniki-Monastir Railway loan 
was still defaulted in 1927, in spite of 
the efforts of the Association Nationale 
and of the endeavors of the French gov- 
ernment to obtain the resumption of pay- 
ment by the government of Greece, which 
is said to be responsible for this loan. 

The Association Nationale was re- 
cently in a position to recommend to 
the acceptance of holders of 5 per cent 
bonds of the Societe Franco-Hellenique 
@Exploitation du Port de Salonique a 
proposal of the company to raise, from 
500 to 1,000 French frances, the nominal 
value of the bonds in circulation and 
from 12,50 to 25 franes the semiannual 
interest thereon. The organization is 
of the opinion that it is in the interest 
of holders to accept this arrangement, 
since legal proceedings to obtain pay- 
ments in gold might be long and very un- 
certain in issue. 


Decision Is Reached 
On Serbian Issue 


An arbitrage compromise was signed 
in 1928 between the French government 
and the government of the Kingdom of 
the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes in order 
to submit to the Internationa! Court of 
Justice at The Hague the matter of the 
currency in which payment of prewar 
Serbian loans was to be made, the 
French government claiming that cou- 
pons were to be paid in gold, The case 
was called before the court in November, 
1928, but, owing to illmess of the judge, 
it Was postponed until May 13, 1929. On 
July 12, 1929, the court rendered the 
following decision: 

1. With reference to the Serbian 4 per 
cent 1895 loan, bondholders, whatever 
may be their nationality, have the right 
to claim, upon their own choice, payment 


of the nominal value of coupons due or | 


to become due and of their lottery bonds 
drawn but not repaid, and of those to be 
drawn in Paris, Berlin, Vienna and Bel- 
grade, in the currency of one of these 
places. 

2. With reference to the Serbian 4 per 
cent 1895, 5 per cent 1902, 4% per cent 
1906, 4% per cent 1909, and 5 per cent 








Business Conditions 





— | Volume of Commercial Transactions 


Expands as Compared With Last Year 


Activity of Steel Plants for Week Is Slightly Below 1928 
Level; Coal Production Increases 








Commercial transactions during the 
week ended Oct. 5, as indicated by the 


7olume of checks presented to banks for} 


payment, were greater than in either 
the previous week or the corresponding 
week of last year, according to the 
weekly summary of business conditions 
just made public by the Department of 
Commerce. 


Steel-plant activity was greater than 
in the preceding week but showed a 
small decline from the same period of 
last year. Bituminous coal production 
| during the latest reported week was 


| greater than in either the preceding 


week or the same period of 1928. The 
output of crude petroleum showed a fur- 
| ther recession from the previous week 
| but was still greater than in the same 
period of last year. 
| Cotton receipts 
slight gain over a year ago. Receipts 
| o cattle at primary markets were 
| slightly lower than a year'ago, while 
| hog receipts showed a gain. Distribu- 
| tion of commodities through primary 
| channels, as indicated by data on freight- 


i 
te 


WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS 
(Weeks ended Saturday. 















Oct. Sept. Sept. Sept. Oct. Sept. Sept. Sept. 

5 28 21 14 6 29 22 15 

1929 1929 1929 1929 1928 1928 1928 1928 

Steel operations... 2. ........ee0066 211.8 1079 111.8 113.2 1132 112.0 105.0 101.0 
Bituminous-coal production........ e---. 1175 1116 111.5 1133 113.4 1028 1046 

| Petroleum production (daily av.)... o.... 1392 140.4 142.3 121.2 120.5 120.5 1203 
| Freight-car loadings : ithe. ase <6 5G 120.3 1238 124.8 119.2 118.7 
| Bldg. cont.,87 States (daily av.).... o-... 99.2 185.4 109.7 180.6 162.7 199.6 123.9 
5 Oe FOODIE. ons Stee stitvinace = . 1400 136.1 146.8 2791 249.1 231.1 222.4 
| Cotton receipts... 2... ..csseeseeees BO8.8 239.6 200.4 174.6 3038 256.5 202.7 137.3) 
EC ONGEIG TUGUDS. 2.0 ccc Becesretiites ase 121.5 109.8 100.0 1218 121.8 140.5 1203 
SE SOUNDS icc oo aie wae SST AOS eOON Res 17.8 66.4 69.2 661 %2.3 61.3 587 
| Price No. 2 wheat... 2. ....cssseseee @ 95.3 96.9 97.7 853 85.3 82.9 814 
| Price cotton middling.............- 69.5 688 68.8 69.9 70.2 71.0 68.0 65.4 
| Price iron and steel, composite..... 87.8 88.0 88.2 88.2 853 85.2 85.1 849 
| Copper, electrolytic, price........- 6 129.0 129.0 129.0 1987 108.7 108.0 106.5 
| Fisher’s index (1926—100)........- - 94.7 958 96.1 96.3 992 99.3 99.8 100.3 
| Check payments... 2... ...sseeeees 266.4 1478 155.3 136.9 1503 126.2 142.8 125.9 
Bank loans and discounts........-- 139.4 138.0 138.1 137.2 1276 126.5 127.0 126.5 
Interest rates, call money........-- 181.8 2151 203.0 197.9 1788 163.6 187.9 1788 

| Business failures. 2... oT... eeeeeeee 97.3 1052 88.5 97.5 10:4 98.3 107.4 99.5 
| Stock prices........-. -.... 8049\ 812.5 308.0 2094 210.4 211.1 2099 
I DTNOUA Ss 26s Soren se 102.8 102.9 103.1 103.1 1078 107.9 107.9 1078 
Interest rates, time mone 205.7 2086 205.7 205.7 165.7 168.6 165.7 160.0 

| Federal reserve ratio. ..... 93.8 95.2 95.2 95.1 89.5 88.4 86.3 87.7 
| = ——— OOO 


| claim payment of the nominal value of 
| coupons due or to become due, and of 
| their lottery bonds drawn but not repaid 
| and of those to be drawn in future, in 

gold francs for the 1895 loan in Paris and 


| 
| Belgrade, and for the 1902, 1906, 1909 


| and 1913 loans in Belgrade, Paris, Brus- 

| sels, Geneva, or the equivalent of said 

| value at the rate of exchange of the day 
in local currency in Berlin and Wienna 
for the 1913 loan, and in Berlin, Vienna 
and Amsterdam for the 1902, 1906 and 
1909 loans. ; 

3. The value of the gold franc shall be 
defined between the parties for the 
above-mentioned payments as equivalent 
to a weight of one-twentieth of a gold 
piece weighing 6.45161 grams, alloy of 
0.900. 

The court decision was voted by 9 
ballots against 3, Cuba, Brazil, and 
Yugoslavia having voted again. While 
the decision is, im-a general way, in 
favor of the point of view sustaimed by 
the French government and French bond- 
holders, it should be recalled that, ac- 
cording to the provisions of an agree- 
ment referred to the court, the Yugoslav 
government and its bondholders are now 
to open negotiations in view Of con- 

cluding an agreement granting certain 
| facilities to the Yugoslav government on 
| the basis of its economic and financial 
| possibilities and capacity of payment. 
| 
i 


Some Rumanian Local 


Bonds in Suspense 

An important agreement regulating 
the payment of pre-war Rumanian bonds 
took place in 1928 between the Rumanian 
government and _ representatives of 
French, Belgian, Swiss, Dutch, 
Italian holders. 
nates the regime _ in force since 1921, 
whereby the financial service of the loan 
was made provisionally in French francs. 
Payment shall mow be made on a per- 
centage basis of the nominal gold value 
of coupons due and of lottery bonds 
drawn, beginning with 40 per cent on 
Jan. 1, 1929, to reach 100 per cent in 
1951. 

As regards the 4% per.cent 1913 
loan, launched in sterling, payments on 
which were made in French frances to 
French holders, the agreement provides 
that they will be made in full, in British 
currency, beginning Oct. 1, 1928. 

This arrangement, which is presently in 
force, regulates all matters regarding 
the financial service of Rumanian gov- 
ernment bonds. There remain in sus- 
pense, however, the cases of a certain 
number of loans issued by cities or other 
collective bodies, in regard to which the 
negotiations undertaken by the Associa- 
tion Nationale with the cooperation of 
the French government have as _ yet 
failed. 


Amicable Arrangement 


On Egyptian Bonds 

The Association Nationale in 1927 ap- 
pealed to the court of appeals of Alex- 
andria against a judgment by the Tribu- 
nal Mixte de Premiere Instance de Cairo 
dismissing the claim of holders of bonds 
of the Caisse Hypothecaire d Egypte to 
obtain payments in metal francs. The 
claim had been dismissed on the ground 
that the court was incompetent, in the 
ease of shares of series No. 1; and, 
further, that, im the case of bonds of 
series No. 2, the holders’ request was un- 
founded. 

The court of appeals, however, de- 
clared itself competent to pass on this 
case. In Apr. 12, 1928, it decided, in ef- 
fect, that holders had the right to re- 
quest, in “frane-etalon” (standard franc) 
at the rate of the Egyptian piaster, pay- 
ments of coupons, due and of lottery 
bonds drawn, 

Following this judgment, representa- 
tives of the company in Egypt stated 
that it would be impossible to meet the 
new obligations with the assets in that 
country and that they had decided to de- 
clare the company “in a state of sus- 
pended payments” in Egypt. Upon the; 
intervention of holders’ representatives 
the court of commerce of Cairo declared 
| the company in bankruptcy. 
| The company then introduced an action 
| against holders’ representatives in the 
| Belgian courts, in an effort to obtain aj 
| judgment whereby ‘ would be deemed to 
| meet its obligations by paying, for each 
| coupon, 10 Belgian francs, or its equiva- 





into sight showed a} 


-—_________—_—_+or the same period of 1928. 


and | 
This agreement termi-| 


ce 
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Paper 


car loadings, covering the latest re-| 


ported week, continued to slhow a gain| 
over the Corresponding period of last| 
| year. ; | 

The general index of wholesale prices 
showed a further decline fromm the previ- 
ous week and was almost 5. per cent 
lower tham a year ago. Iron and steel 
prices averaged lower than im the previ- 
ous week but were higher than last year, 
Cotton prices averaged higher than in 
the preceding week but were lower than) 
a year ago. | 

Bank loans and discounts showed fur- | 
ther expamsion as compared with both 
the preceding week and the correspond-| 
ing period of 1928. Interest rates on 
both time and call funds averaged lower | 





than in the previous week but were! 
higher tham a year ago. 

Prices for stocks showed a decline 
from the previous week but were weil 
above a year ago. Bond prices were 
lower tham in the previous week and| 
showed a decline also from the previous | 
year. Business failures were less nu- 
merous than in either the previous week 





Average 1923-25=100) 








Foreign Exchange 


New York, Oct. 11—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection of 
duties upoOm merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 











hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at moon today 
for cable transfers payable in the foreign 
currencies are as shown below: 

Austria (sechilling) ........ 
Belgium ( belga) .......... 


14,0670 
13.9482 


Italy (lira) ... a 
Netherlands (guilder) ..... 
Norway (krone) ...... 

|Poland (zloty) akan 
Ceseude) .......%. 


eoes. 40.2216 
coos, 26,7160 
cose 118105 


Bulgaria Clev) ..........2. 7217 
Czechoslowakia (krone) ........, 2.9604 
Denmark (krone) ....... So eames 26.7150 
England (pound) ........ elaine 486.4619 
Finland (mmarkka) ,........... 2.5157 
|France (franc) reseeee cows. 3.9247 
Germany (Creichsmark) .......... 23.8485 
Greece (drachma) .............., 1.2940 
Hungary €pengo) .......... 17.4419 


cose bank drafts and checks. 





Bank Requirements 
For Standard Paper 
Discussed by Buyer 


Recent Adoption of Grades 
Has Made Possible Better 
Values for Money Ex- 
pended, Says R. E. Flynn 








[Continued fr-om Page 4.] 
weight, appearance and color can be in- 
creased ‘to corresporad with that of a 
good grade of 24-pound bond, these ob- 
jections would be largely overcome. 

Outlook envelopes are subject only to 
printing corner cards, so addressing re- 
quirements need no consideration. 

Ledgers—For the most part ledgers 
fall within that class of paper of which 
permanent life is demanded, The most 


|important records of banking institutions 
|are recorded on them, such as customers 


accounts, daily profit and loss state- 
ments, general book entries and minute 
books of directors’ and stockholder's* 
meetings. In the administration of es- 
tates and trusts, it is often necessary 
to produce in court accounts of long 
standing. It is therefore imperative 
that long-lived paper be selected for 
these purposes. 

The majority of ledgers are also sub- 
jected to unusually hard usage, particu- 
larly from thumbing on the outer cor- 
ners. Some are posted in ink, while 


l|others are posted in machines according 


to the system in vogue in the institution 
concerned, the latter operation usually 
being repeated with each sheet many 
times before being permanently filed. 
Although many business houses demand 
ledger sheets that will stand many 
erasures and rewrites, this practice 1s So 
contrary to good baraking principles that 
it should not be considered as a require- 
ment of financial institutions. 

Ledger sheets while in active use may 
be kept either n birders, bond books or 
trays. With the growing popularity of 
loose-leaf systems, many are filed in 
binders, and the comstant removal and 
replacement constitutes a heavy wear on 
post and slot holes. The use of ledger 
trays is also on the increase and, al- 
though care is observed in cutting to 
follow the machine direction of fibers, 
sheets continue to crease and corners 
break down, which make posting by ma- 
chine extremely difficult. 3 7 

The need for accurate registration 
with proof sheets amd customer's copies 
makes finish an inaportant element in 
the case of ledgers, imasmuch as nearly 
all are machine rwled, partly printed, 
and posted by one’ of the two methods 
indicated above. 

Safety Body Stock 

Safety Body Stock.—lIt will be noted 
that no attempt is made here to pre- 
scribe methods by which safety paper is 
to be treated by the use of sensitized 
timt blocks or other accepted means to 
prevent alterations. It is felt by this 
committee that inasmuch as the proc- 
esses in use are the particular property 
of each manufacturer concerned they are, 
therefore, not subject to examination or 
criticism at this tirme. None, so far as 
we know, has proved wholly invulnerable, 
and for this reason it appears to us that 
the body stock presents the more im- 
portant phase for our study. j 

Briefly, safety paper is used chiefly for 
These may be 
subdivided into those issued by the bank 
itself, which are generally termed cash—- 
ier’s checks and customer’s checks. Both 
may be subjected to extremely hard 
usage, often passing through many hands 
before being returmed to the bank of 
issue. Although the State of Michigan 


tlimnits. the useful life of checks to six 


Portugal ameattel me 
BOMODIS: ROMY Fons sitsiscs otearae eer 5941 
Ee ee 
Sweden (krona) meseeeemese See 
Switzerlamd (franc) ............. 19.3281 
Yugoslavia (dinar) .............. 1.7585 
Hong Kong (dollar) i me 43.7321 
Ching (Shanghai tael) .....-. 54.5178 
China (Mexiean dollar) ..... 39,0937 
China (Yuan dollar) ....... 38.8750 
India (rupee) a 36.1321 
Japan (yen) pireh Oh wis re 47,6971 | 
Singapore (dollar) ......... 56.2500 | 
Canada (dollar) ...........- 98.8189 
Cuba (peso) 4 99,9362 
Mexico (peso) (Wii ee. 
|Argentina (peso, gold) ........... 95.3621 
eaell (anRieeis). ...;i> +500 «0 11.8818 
Chile (peso) Tes snk ake oes 12.0565 
Uruguay Cpeso) ..........ee..-.. 98.0088 
Colombia (peso) ,,............... 96.3900 
Bar silver Ssaata 49.6250 





that Belgian legislation “is such at the 
present time that the payment of shares 


underwritten in francs may be paid ex- 
clusively in Belgian francs, even if the 
prospectus or the share itself provides 
for paying offices in foreigm countries. 

In view of the risks involved for hold- 
ers in these new proceeding:s—and since 
it was ascertained from am auditing of 
the accounts of the company that, in case 
of judicial liquidation, creditors would 
receive Only approximately 40 per cent 
of the nominal amount of their claims— 
holders’ representatives decided to ac- 
cept an amnicable settlement with the 
company. The agreement provides for 
the exchange of the bonds now in circu- 
lation against nev bonds of a nominal 
value of 1,000 Belgian frances, redeem- 
able at 1,400 Belgian frances on June 15, 
1954, amd drawing interest at a fixed 
rate of 4 per cent, plus a variable per- 
centage to be determined im a ratio with 
the yearly profits of the company. The 
amicable arrangement is to become ef- 
fective after a general Meeting of credi- 
tors of the company ta be held in Cairo. 

The full text of the ®eport cover- 
ing loans made in Austria and 

Hungary will be printed in the is- 

sue Of Oct. 1h. 





Western Union Company 
Increases Net Earnings 





The net operating income of the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Co. for August, as 
reported to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and just made public, was 
$1,856,044 as compared with $1,848,991 
during the corresponding month of 1928. 
The detailed figures made public by the 
Commission follow: 


Earnings: — 1929 1928 

August gross ..... $12,924,973 $12,022,553 
Net after expenses. 2,367,103 2,354,520 
Net oper. income.. 1,856,044 1,848,991 
Right mos. gross.. 96,708,952 89,093,005 
Net after expenses 17,301,659 16,984,900 
Net oper. income.. 13,483,365 13,210,374 





Goshen & Deckertown Road 
Proposes to Extend Bonds 





The Goshen & Deckertown Railway 
Company, 
leased by the Erie Railroad, applied to 





| tent in Egyptian currency at the rate of 


jto be consolidated at 50 per cent of their|1913 loans, bondholders are entitled to | exchange of the day. It should be noted 


\ 


the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
Oct. 10, im Finance Docket 7868, for au- 


issued by Belgian collective bodies and | 





located in New York and! 


years, it is open to question whether 
or not the bank’s’ responsibility ends 
with providing safety stock for custom-— 


= checks possessing only the potential 
| life. 


This will, of Course, vary according 
to the statuts of each State. 
Grade of (heck Paper 

Im view of the act that the bank’s 
cashier’s checks are filed away for per- 
manent reference, there are many who 
will argue that the customer is entitled 
to the same consideration, That many 
bankers share this opinion is shown by 
the fact that a large numberof banks 
use the same grade of stock for both 
types of checks. 

It is perhaps needless to state that 
those same impressions of virility and 
good taste should be conveyed by these 
messengers as in thee case of letterheads, 


| bonds and stock certificates. To enhance 


this impression, the majority of bank 
checks are lithographed, with the excep- 


| tiom of the customezx’s name, which is im- 


Printed on a special printing press. 

Usually on cashier’s checks the payee’s 
namne is typed in, thre amount stamped or 
cut in wih a check—writing machine and 
Signed in pen and ink. Undoubtedly the 
ma jority of customer’s checks are filled in 
by pen and ink, although many use a 
typewriter, and there are always a few 
Cases where a perncil is employed. In 
Such cases, a sensitive tint has decided 
advantages. 

Scope of Discussion 

In this paper we have not attempted to 
be at all technical, feeling that this lies 
entirely within the province of paper 
manufacturers) Rather, have we con- 
fined our attention to the presentation or 
uses made of each of the above types of 
fine papers in.the banks and trust com-_ 
Panies in the United States, in the hope 
that with this outline as a guide, the 
manufacturers may draft such specifica- 
tions as will make.it possible for bank 
buyers generally to intelligently plan 
their purchases of this commodity. To 
the buyer there seems little justification 
for the comparative ease with which odd 
Sizes, weights, grades and colors may be 
Secured with disastrous results to pur- 
chase budgets) Demands of advertisers 
in particular undoubtedly create such 
sales. In spite of the fact that it is gen- 
erally recognized that there is mo need 
for such departures, manufacturers con- 
tinue to cater to these individual whims, 
and we are convinced that as long as,this 
condition is allowed to prevail that co- 
operation which is so greatly desired be- 
tween sellers and buyers will not come t) 
pass. 
LT 
thority to extend for 50 years its second 
mortgage extended bonds amounting to 
$60,000 and maturing on Nov. 1, 1929, 

The bonds in question were first issued 
under a mortgage made Nov. 1, 1869. 
They were subsequently extended to 
Nov. 1, 1889, and then to Nov. 1, 1929, 
They bear interest at 6 percent. The 
applicant states that while there has 
been no default of interest payments on 
these bonds since they were first iss 
no funds are available for their retire- 
ment, 
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Auto Wheels 


Ship Owners Are Held Not to Be Liable 
For Cost of Removing Sunken Vessel 








+ 


Right of Abandonment 
Said to Be Retained 


the primary question imvolved is whether 
the petitioners are erttitled to limit their | 
liability under the provisiors of sections 
4283, et seq, of the revised statutes and 
thus are entitled to have the State suit 
permanently enjoined, a question which, | 
in turn, vill depend wpon answers to the | 
questions: | 
(1) Do the limited 


liability statutes 
apply to personal contracts of ship- | 


+> 








Contract for Dockage Did Not 
Provide for Expense of 
Raising Hulk 








Plea for Limitation 


Of Liability Granted 


Appellate Court Rules Dock 
Owner Cannot Recover 
Expenditures 
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YLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards usually employed in libraries, 
approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 


Contracts—Actions for Breach—Evidence—Admissibility of Parol Evidence to 
Vary Terms of Written Agreement— 

The existence of a separate oral agreement as to any manner on which 
a written contract is silent, and which is not inconsistent with its terms, 
may be proved by parol, if under the circumstances it may properly be 
inferred that the parties did not intend the written paper to be a complete 


Novelty Is Shown in New Combination 
Of Elements From Two Prior Patents 





Modifications of Apparatus to Make Device Workable Are 
Found to Disclose Patentability 





Where modifications are necessary and members and the less dense etre, of 
are not taught by the-prior art, the com- ae is adjacent the insulating 
bination of an element shown Pia one It is not new to provide an insulator 
patent with a combination shown in other | with a central vertically disposed in- 
patents constitutes invention, and the|sulating member supporting oppositely 
combination is patentable, according to| facing bowl shaped. terminal members, 
a ruling of the Board of Appeals of the; the rims of the last noted members be- 


indi evidence that ina} (2) Was the contract upon which the 
lancer Bn send nam owner and ship State suit is based of such a character ? 
owners for dockage rights, there was no Concluding with the statement that 
agreement on the part of the ship own- the case does not imvolve a question of 
ers to raise and remove sunken boats, ultimate liability nor does it deprive the 
the Cireuit Court of Appeals for the city of its right to pursue its action in 
Third Circuit has allowed the ship own- the State court if the statutes do not 
ers to limit their liability under section apply, citing The frie Lighter i 250 
4283 of the Revised Statutes to the value | Fed. 490, 493, a matter which, a though 
of the vessel, plus the pending freight. | affected and, it may be, controlled by the 

The court found it unnecessary to pass 


‘later decision in Hartford Accident. & 
upon the question whether the ship own- | Indemnity Co. v. Southern Pacific Co., 
ers would have been allowed to so limit“ 


'273 U. S. 207, will not arise for decision. 
their liability if they had agreed in the 


‘ City Concedes 
contract to raise and remove the ship.| 
The owners of a sunken boat are not re-| Absence of Con#ract 
The city seems to concede that the 


quired to raise her, the court declared, | : e that 1 
but may abandon her and thereby put petitioners were under no obligation im- 
an end to their liability beyond her; posed by law to raise the sunken boat 
value. junless they had aoe ot a 
as Tewari ought an; to do so; or, state ifferently, the city 
eden dg fA SS on = ee contract does not contest the petitioners’ right— 
ship owners filed a petition \in | 
. Sonvaet coat to limit their liability. | traryy—to abandon the sunken boat and 
The district court restrained the dock| thereby escape further liability confo-m- 
owner from proceeding in the State ac-| ably with the rule im admiralty in that 
tion and limited the ship owners’ liabil- | rexzard. The Irving F. Ross, a 
ity to the value of the vessel, plus the 8 Fed. (2d) 313; Highlands } avigation 
ending freight. | Corporation, Petitioner, 29 Fed. (2d) 37. 
P Nor, seemingly, does the city question 
| the petitioners’ right, as matter of law, 
\to have their liability for damages lim- 
ited under the cited statutes if their lia- 
bility was not vol'imtarily assumed un- 
der a personal contract. Great Lakes 
|Towing Co. v. Mill Transportation Co., 
155 Fed. 11, 207 U. S. 597; Benedict on 
| Admiralty, Fifth Edition 476. 
Appeal from the District Court for the) Therefore it wouid appear, as the case 
District of New Jersey. has developed before us, that we are 
Watt, Harcut, CAREY & HArTPENCE|not called upon to decide the first broad 
(THoMAS G. HAIGHT, CHARLES M.|genmeral question whether “the limited 
MYERS and GrorcE C. TENNANT JR,| liability statutes apply to personal con- 
of counsel), for the appellant; Mack-|tracts of shjpowners”’ (as distinguished 
LIN, BROWN, LENAHAN & Speer, Mc-|from_ contratts imputed to them by law 
DERMOTT, ENRIGHT & CaRPENTER| and liability for acts _ of others in vir- 
(HORACE L. CHEYNEY of counsel), for tue of their owners hip of the vessel) 
the appellee. jby reviewing the decisions on that sub- 
Before WOoo.Ley, Circuit Judge, and|J°ct- Richardson v. Harmon, 222 U.S. 


7 . . -|96, 106; Pendleton w. Benner Line, 246 
GIBSON and McVicar, District Judges. | Us. 353. S46, 1- Lacheabach v. Sugar 
Opinion of the Court 


Refining Co, 248 U. S. 139, 149; Capi- 

Oct. 8, 1929 tol Transportation Co. v. Cambria Steel 

WooLLey, Circuit Judge, delivered the Co., 249 U.S. 334, 336; Great Lakes 
opinion of the court? 


Towing Co. v. Mill Transportation Co., 
The City of Newark agreed for a con- 





THE City oF NEWARK 
v. 

WILLIAM M. MILLS ET AL., AS FORMER 
OWNERS 0F THE STEAMER 
“SoutH SHORE.”’ 

Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Circuit. 
No. 3992. 


|owners ? | 


barring a personal contract to the con- | 


mand” or its exact equivalent “move 
them at your request” is not open to 
construction when severed from its con- 
text, for the phrase does not stand alone. 

It is connected with expressions which 
have to jo with docking space and clearly 
denote surface movement cr shifting of 
boats from place <o place, particularly 
from the place where the boats were first 
moored to places at “a dock adjoining 
and provided by the city” to meet the 
city’s convenience. It is difficult to read 
in these terms, which have to do speci- 
fically with the movement of boats from 
place to place at the dock to make room 
for other boats, an intention by the par- 
ties that the shipowners, should move 
boats from the bottom of the river to 
| the surface and then float them away. 
| True, the parties, had they thought of | 
it, or, thinking of it, had desired, could 
have agreed that the shipowners should 
raise and move a sunken boat at their 








The city further urges, quite cor- 
rectly, that there was an implied under- 
taking on the part of the shipowners in 

the written contract to remove the boats 
‘time intermediate the beginning and | 

ending of the term, for with that event | 
the admiralty law intervened. 
Alleged Agreement 


cost. But they did not do so by express | 
terms nor by terms necessarily implied. 
In the absence of one or the other we 
hesitate to rewrite the contract by con- 
struction. | 
' 
on the expiration of the term, Perth 
Amboy Dry Dock Co. v. Crawford, 98 
N. J. E. 698; 135 Atl. 897, and that (not 
so correctly) they breached their con- 
tract when at the end of the term they 
did not remove the sunken boat. The 
precise character of this implied under- 
taking depends upon the general terms | 
of the contract which do not extend to | 
removing a boat.-that had sunk at a/| 
Bs Ruled Out by Law 
And, finally, the city contends that the 
contract is not wholly written but that 
in addition to the writing the parties | 
agreed orally that the shipowners should | 
raise and remove at their cost any ves- 
sel that should sink. While the learned 
trial court admitted this testimony, it 
disregarded it in reaching its judgment, | 
acting, no doubt, on familiar law which | 


and final statement of the whole transaction between them.—City of Newark 
v. Mills, ete. (C. C. A. 3)—IV U. S. Daily 1934, Oct. 12, 1929. 


Shipping—Limitation of Owner’s Liability—Abandoned Vessel—Recovery of 
Costs of Removal— 

Where dock owner and ship owner contracted for space to tie up boats 
for the winter, the latter agreeing to move any of the boats when so re- 
quested by the former; and one of the boats, while tied up, sank, blocking 
the head of the channel, and was abandoned by the owner, the dock owner 
raising it an@ suing the ship owner to recover such costs, held: Upon 
the evidence, there was in the contract no express or necessarily implied 
agreement on the part of the ship owner to raise and move the sunken boat, 
and the ship owner may limit its liability under section 4283 of the revised 
statutes (U. S. C. Tit. 46, Sec. 183)—City of Newark v. Mills, ete. (C. C. A. 
3)—IV U. S. Daily 1934, Oct. 12, 1929. 


Shipping—Limitation of Owner’s Liability—Abandoned Vessel— 

Owners of a sunken boat are not required to raise her but may abandon 
her and thereby put an end to their liability beyond her value—City of’ 
Newark v. Mills, etc. (C. C. A. 3)—IV U.S. Daily 1934, Oct. 12, 1929. 


Patents 


Patents—Prior Adjudication— 

Decision of Court of Appeals, District of Columbia. in interference controls 
findings in proceedings under Revised Statutes 4915 (U. S. C. Tit. 35, Sec. 63), 
unless the loser adduces evidence to support a clear conviction that a wrong 
result was reached.—Prescott et al. vy. Swain. (D. C., N. D. Ohio)—IV U. S. 
Daily 1934, Oct. 12, 1929. 


Patents—Claims—Specification—Sufficiency of Disclosure— 

If, from an examination of the patent claims and drawings, the con- 
struction claimed is disclos®d or is manifestly inherent in the disclosure thus 
made, and the construction is overative, it is net fatal to invention that 
such construction is not described in precise terms in the patent.—Prescott 
et al. v. Swain. (D.C., N. D. Ohio)—IV U. S. Daily 1934, Oct. 12, 1929. 


Patents—Interference—Operativeness— 

Where principal stress is directed to contention that one party to inter- 
ference. does not disclose operable construction, court, in proceedings under 
Revised Statutes 4915, will follow Patent Office when it is not clear that 
device is not operable.—Prescott et al. v. Swain. (D. C., N. D. Ohio)—IV 
U. S. Daily 1934, Oct. 12, 1929 


Patents—Disk Wheel Operative— 

Patent 1400837 to Swain for Disk Wheel held operative to answer 
claims in interference proceedings under Revised Statutes 4915.—Prescott 
et al. v. Swain. (D.C., N. D. Ohio)—IV U. S. Daily 1934, Oct. 12, 1929. 


Patents—Patentability—Combination— 

There is no invention in applying an element shown in one patent to the 
combination shown in other patents, but where modifications are necessary 
and are not taught by prior art the combination is patentable—-Ex parte 
Smith. (Pat. O. Bd. Appls.)—IV U. S. Daily 1934, Oct. 12, 1929. 


Patents—Claims—Indefinite—Functional— 

Claim describing a certain element as “shaped” to produce certain re- 
sults does not define patentable novelty—Ex parte Smith. (Pat. O. Bd. 
Appls.)—IV U. S. Daily 1934, Oct. 12, 1929, 





155 Fed. 11; 207 U. S. 59%. 
sideration to furnish William M. Mills But are restricted in our decision to 
and Andrew H. Mills storage space at 
Port Newark for their fleet of steam 
excursion boats during the winter of 
1926-27 Eight boats were brought in 
and tied up at the dock as agreed upon. 
One night the steamer “‘South Shore” 
suddenly began to fill and the next morn- 
ing she sank without any known reason, 
blocking the head of the channel and 
preventing the use of the dock by other 
craft. The city called upon the Mills 
brothers to raise and move the boat. 
rey refused and formally abandoned 
er. 

The city, first notifying Mills broth- 
ers of its purpose, then raised and moved 
the wreck at their cost. Upon their 
refusal to pay, the city brought suit 
against them on the contract in the Es- 
sex County Circuit Court to recover the 
moneys laid out and expended in raising 
and moving the wreck in the sum of 
$21,200. Thereupon William M. Mills 
and Andrew H. Mills, as former owners: 
of the steamer “South Shore,” filed a 
petition in the District Court of the 
United States for the District of New 
Jersey for exoneration from and limita- 


tion of liability for damages and loss 
consequent upon the sinking of the 
steamer. 


In accordance with practice, the court 
restrained the city from further pro- 
ceeding in the State action 
hearing and determination of the peti- 
tion. After stipulation for the value of 


until the | 


the question, assumimg without deciding 
that the statutes do not apply to lia- 
bilities assumed by personal contracts, 
whether in the contract in this case— 
admittedly personal—the petitioners en- 
gaged to raise the sunken vessel and 
thereby removed themselves from under 
the protection of the limited liability 
statutes, for, clearly, if not personal 
contract had been entered into by the 
petitioning shipowners with the city, or 
if ome had been eniered into but did not 
contain a personal undertaking and a 
corresponding liability on their part to 
raise any vessel that might sink, the 
case would fall back upon general ad- 
miralty law and discussion of the point 
would be outside of the case. There- 
fore, as we view the case, the true | 
questions involved are: 

(1) Did the owners of the “South 
Shore” by their personal contract with 
The City of Newark promise to raise and 
take her away if she should sink? 

(2) If they made no such engagement 
in the contract,are the petitioning ship- 
owners entitled to limit their liability 
against the clam of the city for the 
|cost of raising her? ‘ 

The answer to the first question in- 
volves an interpretation of the con- 
itract. This, in turn, rests on the de- 
termination of what is the contract? 
|The city says it is partly written and 
partly oral; the petitioners say it is 
wholly in witing. Approaching the lat- 
ter questions inthe order in which they 





the steamer and her pending freight in| 


the sum of $1.00 and issuance of a moni- 
tion and appearance of the city as claim- 
ant for damages in the sum named, the 
trial court, first stating in its opinion 
that notwithstanding the contract the 
statutes limiting liability applying to 
the case, entered a decree by which it 
found that the sinking of the “South 
Shore’? was not caused by the design 
or neglect of the petitioners and did 
not occur with their privity or knowl- 
edge, and held that they be forever ex- 
empted and discharged from all loss and 
ew arising from the sinking of the 
oat. 


Validity Held to Rest 


On Petition and Answer 

On this appeal by the city we are 
concerned with the validity of the de- 
cree without regard to the reasons that 
moved the trial court to enter it. Clin- 
ton M. & M. Co. v. Cochran, 247 Fed. 
449, 450. Its validity rests primarily on 
the pleadings which consist of a peti- 


tion and answer. The petition is in the| 


form usually pursued 
of a boat, lost or in 
limitation 


when an owner 
collision, claims 


t of liability as provided by 
sections 4283, 4284 and 4285 of the 
revised statutes and supplementary 
and amendatory statutes, asserting 
that _the sinking of the boat. in 
this instance was not 


Caused by any 
negligence on the part of the 
s but was due solely to causes 
their control and alleging that 
the boat had sunk they abandoned 


fault or 
petitioner 
beyond 
after 
her. 
The city appearing as 
mitted by its answer 
facts averred in the 
that of abandonment. 
up as a separate defense to the peti- 
tioners’ claim for limitation of liability 
the contract itself and the Mills brothers 
substantially as we have stated it with 
the ‘additional averment that 
contract the petitioners had agreed and 
promised that they would “shift and re- 
move”® the Steame “South Shore” from 
the dock on demand of the city any time 
during the term of the lease or at its 
termination, and that as the petitioners 
had refused to raise and move the boat 


claimant ai- 
practically all the 
petition including 

It, however, set 


by this | 


develop in the case, it would seem on 
| first view that the whole contract is in 
| writing. 


‘Requirements Set Forth 


| 

For Owners of Boats 

It was made by correspondence be- 
|tween the shipowners and representa- 
|tives of the city whose authority, quite 
naturally, the city does not question, 
for if made without its authority the 
|city has nocontract and, accordingly, no 
defense against the shipowners’ right to 
|limit their liability for damages result- 
ing from the sinking of the boat. 

The contract has to do mainly with 
the docking footage available for moor- 
ing the shipowners’ 
of the tying-up period, the monthly 
;rental, duty of shipowners to provide 
watchmen and other necessary protec- 
|tion, and acovenant on the part of the 
leity against liability for the care and 
safety of the boats. 

Added to these matters the city made 
a requirement of the shipowners in the 
| following language - 

“at 
| offer 





is accepted that you are to pro- 


|vide a watchman and that in the event | 


| 

that the dock is to be utilized for the 
;purpose of loading or discharging ves- 
|sels, that your boats are to be moved 
{to a dock adjoining and provided by the 
|city.” 

| The shipowners sigenified their acqui- 
| escence in this requirement by engaging 
to comply with it in the following lan- 
fuage: 

““We will agree to have proper watch- 

men on our boats and it would be agree- 
j able to shift boats when you would re- 
|Quire same . . Should you need 
|any part of the dock space we occupy 
| before these boats go into commission 
| we will move them at your request. We 
; will have no dispute about the space 
| when you need it, as we will give and 
| take in this matter.” 
By these terms of the written contract 
|——which is all there is on the subjeet— 
|the city contends that the shipowners 
| promised to raise and float away a 
sunken boat. As such an engagement 
jis mot within the express terms, the city 
; Maintains it is thexe nevertheless by 
prover construction, arguing thus: 


should be understood that if this | 


boats, the length | 


recognizes that the existence of a sepa- 
rate oral agreement as to any matter on 
which a written contract is silent, and 
which is not inconsistent with its terms, 
may be proved by parol, “if under the 
circumstances 


of a particular case it 
may properly be inferred that the par- 
ties did not intend ‘the written paper to 
be a complete and final statement of the 
whole transaction between them.” 
Evidently the learned trial court found 
nothing in the correspondence constitut- 
ing the contract which indicates that the 
parties did not intend the contract thus 
made to be complete and final. It, ap- 
parently, covers all essential matters as 





well as matters of minor detail incident 


| 





to such a transaction and omitted only 
the possibility of a vessel sinking and 
the consequences. But, continuing the 
quotation, the law is that “When the 
writing itself upon its face is couched 
in such terms as import a complete 
legal ,obligation, without any  un- 
certainty as to the object or extent of 
the engagement, it is conclusively pre- 
sumed that the whole engagement of the 
parties, and the extent and manner of 
their undertaking, were reduced to writ- 
ing.” Seitz v. Brewers’ Refrigerating 
Co., 141 U. S. 510, 517; DeWitt v. Berry, 
134 U. S. 360; Etna Forge & Bolt Co. | 
v. Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 282) 
Fed. 786; Rash v. Shower Brothers, 288 | 
Fed. 819; Harding vy. Taubel, 1 Fed. 
(2d) 614. We think the law when ap- 
plied to the facts of the case rules out 
of the contract the alleged oral agree- | 
ment. There being in the contract no 
express or necessarily implied agree- 
ment on the part of shipowners to raise 
and move the sunken boat, there is no 
personal contract or personal contrac- 





statute limiting liability afford 

Therefore the case falls back 
upon the general law that owners of a 
sunken boat are not required to rhise 
her but may abandon her and thereby 
put an end to their liability beyond her 
value, The Irving F. Ross, Petitioner, 8 
Fed. (2d) 313; Highland Navigation 
Corporation, Petitioner, 29 Fed.:(2d) 37, 
the shipowners’ rights in that regard be- 
ing established in a proper proceeding 
under the appropriate statutes limiting | 
their liability, 

The decree of the District Court is af- 
firmed. 





Calendar of =| 


Court of Claims | 
—of the— 


| 


United States | 


14, 1929 | 
law calendar will be 
The trial calendar will 








Oct. 
Cases on the 
called and tried. 


be called. (Entire calendar.) | 
Tr’al Calendar 
(For the day) 
2 _D-4ll Chicago & North Western | 
Ry. Co 
4. om. International Arms & Fuze Co. | 
oo "* 


International Arms & Fuze Co. 
Arthur Bussey. 





6. E-34! 
E-402, 


7 : Westlox Company, ete. 

8. H-398. Harris Whittemore, Extr., ete. 

9 D-6. H. Kendall, trustee for Mich- 
igan Motor Specialties Co. 


10, D-758. Langrock Bros. Co. 


11, F-198. Godfrey Updike, trustee of | 
the Independent Coal Corp. 


12, F-291. Wm. Cramp & Sons Ship & 
Engine Bldg. Co. 

Plaintiffs im the following cases or-| 
dered to show cause Oct. 14, 1929, why | 
cases should not be dismissed: 


° | 7 y ane fi 

on its repeated demands, the city brought | *“There was an express contract to re-| o ee ee, Co 

the State action for breach of the con- move the vessel from the particular| J-14. Peerless Storage Battery Co. 

tract, claiming in this defense that, as, berth in which she was originally placed.| J-15, Wolke Lead Battery Co. 

the contract is purely personal, the pe-}on demand.” The jpbrase, “remove on| 4-24 Mechanics Machine Co, 

titioners are not entitled to the benefit} demand” means that the boats “should| 4-25 Marko Storage Battery Co, 

of the limitation of liability which the) be removed on demand regardless of | “e Meee Wags & Heat Corp, : 

statutes afford. | intervening occurrences,” such as. in this a Be png arevens pavery Co. 
On this statement of facts and con-|instance, the sinking of one of them.| J.378. Battery oe Co * 

tention of law the city submitted that} But the coined phrase “remove on de-| J-386, Richard Young Ca. 


. 







|tual engagement which places the ship- | contention that the other tribunals had 


| arene outside of the protection which | 
| the 


| them. 


|a patent relating to automobile wheels 


Patents—Insulator Claims Allowed— 
Patent 1730250 to Smith for Insu 





Applicants Denied Dec 
To Compel Paten 


application allowed; other claims refused——Ex parte Smith. 
Appls.)—IV U. S. Daily 1934, Oct. 12, 1929. 





lators claims 8, 13, 16, 17 and 19 of 
(Pat. O. Bd. 








ree Asking Court 


t Award on Disk Wheel 


Action of Patent Office in Refusing Protection on Ground 
Plaintiffs Were Not Inventors Is Sustained 





A suit to compel favorable action on 
the plaintiffs’ application in the Patent 
Office for a patent, relating to auto- 
mobile wheels having disk bodies and/| 


and that he was entitled to priority of 
invention. 

If from an examination of the patent 
claims and drawings the construction 


quick detachable rims and so constructed | claimed is disclosed or is manifestly in- 


that the tire may be removed either 


herent in the disclosure thus made, and 


alone or together with the rim as a;the construction is operative, it is not 


unit or together with the rim and body 
as a unit, has been dismissed by the 
District Court for the Northern District 
of Ohio. 

In an interference proceeding in the 
Patent Office, the opinion explains, the 
plaintiffs were held not to have been the 
inventors of the subject matter claimed 
in their application, which decision was 
affirmed by the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia. 


While the suit did not constitute an 
appeal from the decisions of the other 
tribunals, the court held that no evi- 
dence had been adduced to support the 


reached a wrong result, and the suit 
was therefore dismissed. 





SIDNEY I. PRESCOTT ET AL. 
v. 
JOSEPH G. SWAIN. 
District Court, N. D. Ohio. 
Equity No, 2535. 
Opinion of the Court 
Sept. 20, 1929 ; 
JONES, District Judge.—This is a suit 
brought under favor of Revised Statutes 


section 4915 (now section 63 of title 35, | 


U. S. code) in which plaintiffs seek 
favorable action on their application for 


having disk bodies and quick detachable 
rims and so constructed that the tire 
may be removed either alone or together 
with the rim as a unit or together with 
the rim and body as a unit. 

It is claimed that the plaintiffs have 
invented an automobile wheel, combining 


fatal to invention that such construction 
is not described in precise terms in the 


; patent. The real issue was whether 
| Swain disclosed a demountable rim; that 
is, one capable of application or removal 
with the tire affixed or without detaching 
the tire from the rim. 


At the hearing, the principal stress of 
the plaintiffs was directed to the con- 
| tention that Swain’s patent did not dis- 
close an operable construction; that is, 
one capable of having the rim removed 
with the tire in place. In the opinion of 
Gruenenfeldt, witness for the complain- 
ants, the Swain rim was not demountable 
with tire attached, under the construc- 
; tion shown in the patent drawing and 
| specifications. The defendant in his own 
behalf testified that his rim was de- 
mountable with allowable clearance be- 
tween bolts of the wheel body and the 
holes in the rim flange. 


Dismissal Ordered 


From a consideration of the evidence, 
I am unable to conclude that the Swain 
rim is not demountable or operable in 
construction, with allowable and permis- 
sible mechanical adjustments such as 
bent valve stem, elongated valve stem 
holes. or added ‘clearance between wheel 
body bolts and integral rim flanges. The 
issue before -those tribunals which have 
heretofore passed upon these questions 


| 


Patent Office. 


This ruling was announced by the | the United 
Board in holding that some of the claims | in the British patent No. 1591 
of an application for a patent on insulat- | and in the German patent to Lorenz No. 


ors disclosed a patentable device. 


The claimed construction, according to 
the opinion of the Board, is.a high po- 
tential insulator of the type employing, 
an elongated insulating member provided 
with terminal members having toroidal 
conducting surfaces. Claims reciting in 
detail the construction of the lower ter- 
minal member and its relation to the in- 
sulating member were allowed, while the 
other claims were rejected on the prior 
art. 


EX PARTE HAROLD B. SMITH. 
Patent Office Board of Appeals. 
Appeal No. 1233. 

Patent No. 1730250 was issued Oct. 1, 
| 1929, to Harotp B. SmitH for insu-| 
lators on application No. 548818, filed | 

Apr. 1, 1922. 
WESLEY G. Carr, for applicant. 


Before Moore, Assistant Commissioner, | 
and Henry and Ips, Examiners in 
Chief. 


Opinion of the Board 








This is an appeal from a final rejec- | 


j tion of all claims of the application, 
20 in number. Claims 1 and 8 are repro- 
| duced as typical of the appealed claims: 
| “J. An insulator comprising an insu- 
_lating member and lateraliy projecting 
|terminal members. therefor having 
oppositely disposed cooperating tonduct- 
ing surfaces shaped to cause the electro- 
| static field of the insulator to be widely 


vented from concentrating adjacent its 
ends, said surfaces also being shaped to 
provide a greatly weakened central elec- 
trostatic field zone, through which the 
insulating member extends. 

“8. An insulator comprising an elon- 
gated insulating member, an upper ter- 
minal member having a _ conducting 
| substantially toroidal surface of rela- 
| tively great area surrounding the insu- 


down- 


relation thereto at a_ position 
wardly removed from the upper end 
thereof, said surface merging at its 
inner edge into a conducting surface of 
relatively deep inverted substantially 
bowl shape, and a lower terminal mem- 
ber having a conducting substantially 
toroidal surface of relatively great area 
surrounding the insulating member in 
radially spaced relation thereto, the 
space surrounding the insulating mem- 
ber between the latter and the lower 
toroidal surface, and for a relatively 
great distance below the latter surface, 
being open to prevent interference with 
the electrostatic field as directed by said 
surface with respect to the upper ter- 
minal member.” 


Lower Terminal 
Supported by Arms 


The references cited are: Randall, 
1129521, Feb. 23, 1915; Goddard, 1239- 
902, Sept. 11, 1917; Steinberger, 1501732, 
July 15, 1924; Austin, 1516585, Nov. 25, 
1924; British patent, 159130, Sept. 22, 
1921; German patent, 255569, Jan. 13, 
1913; Swiss patent, 86631, Sept. 16, 1920. 

The claimed construction is a high 
potential insulator of the type employ- 
ing an elongated insulating member 


ing toroidal conducting surfaces. In the 
specific embodiment of invention dis- 
closed in the application the upper ter- 
minal member is bowl-shaped and the 
lower terminal member is in the form 
of an annulus supported by spaced arms, 
the insulating member passing through 
the annulus and having connected thereto 
a member carrying the wire or cable. 
It is a characteristic of the insulator 
that the dielectric stresses shall be so 
distributed and directed that they do 
rot impinge on the insulating parts of. 
the structure. This characteristic is 
mainly due to the fact that the greatest 
density of the electrostatic field is be- 
tween the rim portions of the terminal 








Claim Is Appealed 





ernment Is Tested 





States for the difference between the 
cost of a telephone switchboard installed 





appears to have centered on the remov- 
ability of the disk wheel from the hub in 
combination with other elements and 
functions; but, aside, from the influence 
of those prior conclusions on the subject, 


quately supported in the proofs. 
| A decree may be entered for the de- 





these elements, which facilitate roadside 
tire changes. Swain disputes the origi- 
nality of the plaintiffs’ device or con- 
struction and asserts invention in him- 
self, as evidenced by a prior patent of 
Dec. 20, 1921, No. 1400837. 


Priority Was Awarded 
These matters were the subject of an 


fendant and the bill dismissed. 





Appeal Withdrawn in Suit 
Against J. B. Duke Estate 





Petitions for rehearings before the Su- 
preme Court of the United States have 


I think a contrary finding is not ade- | 


for the Department of War during the 
| period of the World War and the amount 
| realized from its salvage at the end of 
| the war is before the Supreme Court of 
| the United States on a petition just filed 
| for a writ of certiorari to the Court of 


| Claims. 


| This petition is presented in a case en- 
| titled The Chesapeake & Potomac Tele- 
phone Co. v. United States, No. 389. 

The boara, the brief accompanyin 
| the petition states, cost $401,113.34 and 
| was of sufficient capacity to serv? as a 
telephone exchange for a city of from 
40,000 to 100,000 inhabitants. 


Not having sufficient floor space to 


interference proceeding in the Patent! been withdrawn in two cases upon which | house such a switchboard, the petition 


Office, with appeal to the Court of Ap- 
peals of the District of Columbia, in 
which final priority of invention was 
awarded to Swain. While this statutory 
proceeding is neither an appeal from nor 


| review of the prior adjudications of spe- 
cial and expert tribunals for the decision | 


of interference controversies, neverthe- 


| less, the conceded weight of authority 


supports the view that such prior rulings 
on the subjects are sufficiently control- 
ling in a subsequent suit between the 
same parties as to be accepted, unless 
the loser adduces evidence to support a 
clear conviction that a wrong result was 
reached. Morgan y. Daniels, 153 U. S. 
120; Greenwood et al. v. Dover, 194 Fed. 
91; Gold et al. v. Gold, 237 Fed. 84, 


The impression was left with me at 


the court denied petitions for writs of 
certiorari at the last term. These cases 
are entitled Haskell v. Perkins et al., No. 
881, and Haskell v. Perkins et al., No. 
882. ; 


The petitions in these cases sought re- 
view of the decision of the Circuit Court 
of Appea s for the Third Circuit holding 
that there was no agreement existing 
between the petitioner and James B. 
Duke, whose estate the respondents rep- 
resented. 

The bill of complaint alleged a conspir- 
acy between thte Aluminum Company of 
America and James B. Duke to monopo- 
lize trade and commerce in aluminum 


| 





| among the several States, and, pursuant | 
to th.t agreement, an abandonment by | 


Mr. Duke of an agreement with the peti- 


the hearing of the case that Swain’s | tioner that they should jointly undertake 
patent, No. 1400837, of Dec. 20, 1921, dis-| the establishment of a business to manu- 
closed a removable disk wheel in combi- 
nation with a quick detachable and de- | uct among the: several States in competi- 
mountable rim, permitting the removal|tion with the Aluminum Company of 
of the tire jointly with the rim, or alone, | America. 


facture aluminum and to sell the prod- . 


further recites, the War Department 
constructed a new building. 


At the end of the war the board was 
taken down at the request of the De- 
partment and a claim presented. The 
Secretary of War immediately referred 
the claim to the board of contract of 
adjustment, which disallowed the claim. 
Suit was then filed in the Court of 
Claims; that court affirmed the decision 
of the board of contract adjustment. 

The petitioner contends that the switch- 
board is not within the meaning or in- 
tent of the act of June 17, 1910, giving 
| the Secretary of the Treasury authority 
to advertise and contract: for common 
or usual supplies for the executive de- 
partments and other Government estab- 
lishmerts in Washington. Neither the 
furnishing and installation of the switch- 
board here involved,. nor the compensa- 
tion to be paid to the company are cov- 
ered by the general supply contracts for 
telephone service then in force, the brief 
asserts, 


| distributed over said surface, and pre-| 


lating member in widely radially spaced | 


provided with terminal members hav- | 


ing toroidal in form. This is shown in 
States patent to Steinberger, 
30 of 1920 


255569. The Swiss patent to Lutz No. 
86631 shows the construction just de- 
scribed minus the toroidal shaped rims 
for the terminal members. The United 
States patents to Randall et al. and Aus- 
tin, see Fig. 15, further disclose insulat- 
ing bowl shaped terminal members hav- 
ing toroidal rims and recognize the ad- 
vantages of such constructions in the 
insulator art. . 


| Detailed References 





In Switchboard Suit! 


Case Involving War Use by Gov- 


The claim of the Chesapeake & Poto- | 
mac Telephone Co. against the United | 


| bers. 


| To Claims Are Omitted 


The examiner rejects each of the ap- 
pealed claims on the construction shown 
in Fig. 1 of the Swiss patent to Lutz, 
No. 86631, on the ground that it would 
be uninventive to provide the terminal 
members thereof with toroidal portions 
to prevent the concentration of elec- 
trostatic stress in view of the teachings 
of the British patent No. 159130 of 1920 
or each of the United States patents to 
Steinberger, Goddard, Austin, Fig. 15, or 
Rendall et al. The examiner further 
holds that claims 1, 2, 3, 4, 9, 10, 12, 13, 
14, 16, 17, 18 and 20 read directly on 


either the British patent cited or the” 


United States patent to Steinberger. 
Touching those claims which are limited 
somewhat to the specific form of the 
lower terminal member it is the view of 
the examiner that this specific form is 
disclosed in Fig. 15 of the Austin patent 
and it would not involve invention to 
substitute it for the lower terminal 
member of the basic references. 

The examiner does not apply the ref- 
erences to the claims in detail and we 
need not do so further than to point 
out as to some of the more limited 
claims that it is doubtful if the Austin 
patent would teach a modification of the 
structures of the basic references to 
meet such claims. We shall discuss 
claims of the character indicated later 
in this decision. 

Appellant states on page 13 of the 
brief on appeal that claim 1 is typical 
and perhaps as good as any of the others. 
Referring to this claim it will be found 
attempting to distinguish over the prior 
art, not by any structural limitation, 
but by a statement that the conducting 
surfaces of the terminal members are 
“shaped” to produce certain results. We 
think this is not a proper way to define 
patentable novelty. Moreover, it is our 
view that the conducting surfaces of 
the terminal members of the basic ref- 
erences are shaped to effect the results 
stated in the claim although possibly not 
to the same extent’or degree as in ap- 
pellant’s construction. In other words, 
in constructions like that of Steinberger 
or Figure 2 of the British patent ,the 
electrostatic’ field is not limited to the 
rim portions of the terminal members 
but is distributed to some extent over 
the conducting surfaces of the mem- 
It is our conclusion that claims 1 
to 4, inclusive, 7, 9 to 12, inclusive, 14, 
15, 18 and 20 are not patentably dis- 
tinguished either from the Swiss refer- 
ence, modified as suggested by the ex- 
aminer, or from. the British patent No. 
159130 or from the United States patent 
to Steinberger. 


Action of Examiner 


On Five Claims Reversed 

Claims 5 and 6 are not patent- 
ably distinguished from the British 
patent or from Steinberger or from 
the German reference No. 255569, 
Claim 5 is broad enough to cover a 
construction in which the lower terminal 
member is provided with an opening for 
the escape of moisture. Claim 6 recites 
broadly that the lower terminal member 
is provided with an opening through 


- 


limitation as thus broadly stated is arbi- 
trary. It is not apparent that any new 
or useful result flows from the construc- 
tion stated. 

Claims 8, 13, 16, 17 and 19 recite more 
or less ‘1 detail the construction of the 
lower terminal member and its relation 
to the insulating member. These claims 
are not met by the basic references above 
mentioned and we are not satisfied that 
the figure 15 disclosure of the Austin 
patent, including the description, would 
teach the modification of the construc- 
tions of references like the United States 
| patent to Steinberger or the British pat- 
ent No. 159129 to produce devices that 
would respond to these claims. It is not 
certain that the figure 15 construction of 
Austin is a lower terminal member or 
would have the capabilities of the lower 
terminal member of appellant’s construc- 
tion. We think claims 8, 13, 16, 17 and 
19 may be allowed. 

We note that the examiner addition- 
ally rejects claim 18 as incomplete be- 
cause the supporting rod is not stated to 
be of insulating material. The appel- 
lant expresses a willingness to amend the 
claim to remove this ground of rejec- 
- We think he should be permitted to 

0 so. 

The action of the examiner in reject- 
ing claims 1 to 7, inclusive, 9 to 12, in- 
clusive, 14, 15, 18 and 20 is affirmed. The 
action of the examiner respecting claims 





8, 13, 16, 17 and 19 is reversed. 


Limit of appeal to Court of Appeals 
40 days. Rule 149, 
Write for Free 


DATENTS “23:0:22 


‘HOW TO OBTAIN A PATENT’ 

and Record of \Jnvention Blank. 

Send model or sketch and description of 

your invention for our Inspection and Ad- 

vice Free. Reasonable Terms. Prompt 
Service. Highest References. 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO. 

Patent Attorneys 
6007 Victor Bldg., Washington, D. C. 














| The Guited States Baily 


| in New York 






THE UNitep States Dairy is de 
livered to any of the leading New 
York Hotels, upon request, by 
The Longacre Newspaper Delivery. 








Give your order to the mail clerk 
of your hotel or telephone 
Medallion 2460. 
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which the insulating device extends. This | 
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AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HeREIN, BEING 
PusLisHeD Without COMMENT By THE UNITED States DAIty 


Topical Survey 


Power of President to Modify Tariff 
Challenged as Being Unconstitutional And Petitions Denied 


Deaths of Children 
Show Highest Rate 


During First Year 





Accidents Are Found to Be 
Responsible for Most of 
Deaths of Children Above 


Age of Four 





The mortality rate of children under 15 
is highest in°the frst year, and lowest 
between the ages of 3 and 4, according to 
statistics made public Oct. 10 by the Pub- 
lic Health Service. 

According to these figures, which are 
based on findings of the Bureau of the 
Census in 1926, approximately 260,000 
juvenile deaths occur in the United States 
each year. Of this total, some 163,000 
deaths are among children less than a 
year old, while about 45,000 occur be- 
tween the ages of 5 and 15. 

Accidents account for the larger num- 
ber of deaths among children past the 
age of 4, the figures reveal, and boys 
meeting accidental deaths outnumber 
girls by more than two to one. 

The statistics also show that drowning 
is the most common form of accidental 
death, with firearms a close second, fall- 
ing third, and injuries sustained from 
automobiles fourth, In all classes of act 
cidental deaths, with the exception of 
burning, boys outnumbered girls. 

Periods of Susceptibility 

Periods of susceptibility, according to 
the health service’s data, and diseases 
associated with these periods, are as fol- 
lows: 

Under one year old—smallpox, malaria, 
whooping: cough, influenza, spinal menin- 
gitis, mumps, rickets, cerebral hemor- 
rhage, acute bronchitis, pleurisy,- hernia, 
and all diseases of the skin or ear. 

One year—measles. 

Four years—appendicitis and typhlitis. 

Five to nine years—diseases of the 


@ pharynx and tonsils, diphtheria and can- 


cer and‘other malignant tumors. 

Ten to 14—lockjaw, tuberculosis in all 
forms, acute rheumatic fever, diabetes, 
diseases of the mastoid processes, and 
diseases of the bones. 


Marine Corps Orders 


Capt. Richard Livington, detached Re- 
cruiting District of Chicago, Chicago, IIl., 
to Asiatic Station via the U. S. S. “Hen- 
derson,” scheduled to sail from San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., on or about Nov. 1. 


Capt. Ford O. Rogers, detached Head- 
quarters Marine Corps, Washington, D. C., 
to Observation Squadron 9M, First Brigade, 
Haiti, via the U. S. S. “Kittery,” scheduled 
to sail from Hampton Roads, Va., on or 
about Oct. 23. 

First Lt. Robert O. Bare, detached MB., 
Norfolk Navy Yard, Portsmouth, Va., to 
MB., NS., Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, via the 
U. S. S. “Kittery,” scheduled to sail from 
Hampton Roads, Va.. on or about Oct. 23. 

First Lt. Robert H. Rhoads, detached MB., 
Navy Yard, Philadelphia, Pa., to Observa- 
tion Squadron 9M, First Brigade, Haiti, 
via the U. S. S. “Kittery,” scheduled to sail 





.from Hampton Roads, Va., on or about 


~ 





’ 


| Army Orders 


Oct. 23. 

Lt. Col. Arthur Racicot, on or about Oct. 
8, detached MB., Parris Island, S. C., to Sec- 
ond- Brigade, Nicaragua, via the S. S. “Vene- 
zuela,” scheduled to sail from New York, 
N. Y., on or about Oct. 17. 

Maj. Benjamin A. Moeller retired as of 
Nov. 5. 

Capt. William Mills, on Oct. 10, detached 
Headquarters Department of the Pacific, 
San Francisco, Calif., and ordered to his 
home; retired as of Feb. 10, 1930. 

. First Lt. John D. Muncie, detached MB., 
Quantico, Va., to the Staff of the American 
High Commissioner, Port au Prince, Haiti, 
via the U. S. S. “Kittery,” scheduled to sail 
from Hampton Roads, Va., on or about 
Oct. 23. 

Second Lt. Clovis C. Coffman, on or about 
Oct. 14, detached M. B., Navy Yard, New 
York, N. Y., to NAS., Pensacola, Fla. 

Second Lt. Thomas G. Ennis, on or about 
Oct. 18, detached MB., Quantico, Va., to 
NAS., Pensacola, Fla. 

_The following named have been commis- 
sioned second lieutenants in the Marine 
Corps and assigned to duty at Marine Bar- 
racks, Navy Yard, Philadelphia, Pa.: John 
F. Stamm, Paul D. Sherman, Randall M. 
Victory, James V. Bradley Jr., George R. 
Weeks. 

First Lt. Joe N. Smith, detached MB., NS., 
Guam, to AS., WCEF., NAS.,, San Diego, 
Calif., via first available Government con- 
veyance. 

_First Lt. Harry P. Smith and Chief Ma- 
rine Gunner Silas M. Bankert, detached 
First Brigade, Haiti, to MB., Norfolk Navy 
Yard, Portsmouth, Va., for duty to Naval 
Hospital, Norfolk, Va., for treatment. 

Capt. Raymond J, Bartholomew, assigned 
to duty at MB., Navy Yard, Mare Island, 
Calif. 

Capt. Louis R. Jones, AQM., and Capt. 
Austin G. Rome, detached.Fourth Regiment, 
China, to Department of the Pacific. 

First Lt. Edgar G. Kirkpatrick, detached 
MB., Norfolk Navy Yard, Portsmouth, Va., 
to First Brigade, Haiti, via the U. S. S. 
“Kittery,” sailing from Hampton Roads, Va., 
on or about Oct. 23, 

Second Lt. George H. Bellinger, on Oct. 
7, detached Headquarters Marine Corps, 
Washington, D. C., to MB., Quantico, Va. 

Second Lt. Albert L. Gardner, detached 
MD., U. S. S. “Pittsburgh,” to Fourth Regi- 
ment, China. 

Capt. Ernest E, Eiler, on Oct. 10, detached 
Headquarters Marine Corps, Washington, 
D.C., ordered to his home, and retired as of 
Dec, 28. 

First Lt. Evans F. Carlson asisgned to 
duty at MB., Navy Yard, Puget Sound, Wash. 

First Lt. Edward F. O'Day, about Oct. 28, 
detached MD., U. S. S. “Cleveland,” to MB., 
Quantico, Va. 











Col. Raymond Sheldon, Inf., will proceed 
to his home and await retirement, 

Lt. Col, Charles McH. Eby, Cav., Fort 
Bliss, Tex., will proceed to his home and 
aWait retirement. 

2d Lt. Edwin Frederick Schneider, A. C. 
Res., to duty at Fort Crockett, Tex. 

Capt. Frederick Mason Hart, E. C. Res., 
to duty at Washington, D. C. 

1st Lt. Bernard Michael Doolin, A, C. 
Res., to duty at San Francisco, Calif, 

Mstr. Sgt. George Gordon will be placed 
upon the retired list at Kelly Field, Tex. 

Mstr, Sgt. Lee Gilmore, S. C., will be 
placed upon the retired list at Fort Doug- 
las, Utah. 

Maj. Paul X. English, C. W. S., detailed 
as a member of the War Dept. board of 
contracts and adjustments, 

Capt, Percy Nixon Hollowell, Spec. Res., 
to duty at Santa Monica, Calif. 





Bills and Resolutions ' 
Introduced in Congress 


Title 49—Transportation 
S. 1864. Mr. Walsh, Mass. To regulate 
interstate commerce by air carriers op- 


Gerever as common carriers of persons and 


property; Interstate Commerce, 
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Transfer of Authority by Congress Illegal and Policy By Radio Commission 
Unwise, Declares Senator Barkley 





Vesting of authority in the President 
to raise or lower duties, under the flex- 
ible provisions of the tariff act, violates 
the Constitution,- and is unwise as a 
matter of policy, it was declared by Sen- 
ator Barkley (Dem.), of Kentucky, in 
a recent address over stations of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. 

“I object to transferring tariff-chang- 
ing authority from Congress to the 
President,” he said, “because taxes 
levied by Congress are levied in the 
open, while those levied by the President 
are levied in secret; because the people 
are entitled ‘to hold their chosen repre- 
sentatives responsible for the manner 
in which they levy taxes on them, and 
expend the money after they are levied.” 

In reviewing the situation, Senator 
Barkley cited clauses in the Constitu- 
tion which, he said, clearly confined the 
levying of duties to congressional action. 

His address follows in full text: 

In discussing the important questions 
involved in the flexible tariff provisions 
of the pending bill, it is desirable to as- 
certain what is meant by the flexible 
tariff. 


Power to Revise Rates 
Sought for President 


It is a proposal to grant to the Presi- 
dent the ‘power to raise or reduce tariff 
rates upon imported articles of com- 
merce to the extent of 50 per cent of the 
rates fixed by law. This is the proposal 
of the majority members of the Finance 
Committee of the Senate, and it is con- 
tained in the bill as it passed the House. 
The Senate, after long debate, has elim- 
inated this proposal and substituted the 
plan offered by Senator Simmons, rank- 
ing minority member of the Finance 
Committee, which requires that the re- 
ports of the Tariff Commission, after 
investigation, shall be made to Congress 
and that Congress, instead of the Presi- 
dent, shall decide whether rates shall 
be increased or decreased. 

This question involves not only an in- 
terpretation of the Constitution but it 
involves the question of the wisdom or 
unwisdom of such a policy. 

When the framers of the Constitution 
met in Philadelphia to determine the 
character of the new Government they 
were about to set up, they sought to 
divide its powers into three branches. 
The first was the legislative, to make 
the laws; the second was the executive, 
to enforce them; and the third was the 
judicial, to interpret them. 

These men remembered that the Rev- 
olution had been fought over the power 
of the king to tax the people without 
giving them a voice in the determination 
of the question. They remembered that 
the Colonies had suffered from the ef- 
fects of legislation in which they were 
not consulted. 


Legislative Authority 
Vested in Congress 


Therefore, they wrote into the Consti- 
tution this language: 

“All legislative power shall be vested 
in a Congress, composed of a Senate 
and House of Representatives.” 

What did they mean by “legislative 
power?” . They meant the power to 
adopt any rule or law by which the peo- 
ple were to be governed. They meant 
by this to confer upon the branch of 
the Government chosen by and respon- 
sible to the people the exclusive right 
to legislate into existence rules of action 
by which they were to be governed. 

The levying of taxes in any form is 
legislation, and is so recognized in every 
parliamentary government in the world, 
and 
Union. 

Not only does the Constitution vest 
all legislative power in the Congress, 
but it was even more particular when 
it came to providing for legislation im- 
posing taxes upon the people. For it pro- 
vides that: 

“All bills for raising revenue shall 
originate in the House of Representa- 
tives.” 


Revenue Measures 


Still Originate in House 


The House of Representatives was 
then and for more than a century the 
only branch of Congress or the Govern- 
ment directly chosen by, the people. For 
this reason the Constitution provided, 
and still provides, that every bill, what- 
ever its size or nature, which proposes 
to tax the people in any form, shail 
originate in the body which the people 
themselves directly elect. Notwithstand- 
ing the people now elect their Senators 
by direct vote, this provision of the Con- 
stitution has never been changed, and 
the Senate cannot: yet originate a bill 
levying a single dollar in taxes upon 
the people of the United States. But 
Congress as a whole has been asked to 
delegate to the President what I believe 
to have been the exclusive power con- 
ferred upon it by the Constitution, the 
power of legislation and of taxation. 

Not only did our forefathers who 
framed the Constitution intend to give to 
Congress the exclusive power of taxa- 
tion, but they likewise intended to give 
Congress the exclusive power to expend 
the revenues raised by taxation. The 
Constitution stipulates that “no money 
shall be drawn from the Treasury but 
in consequence of appropriations made 
by law.” 

By reason of this provision neither the 
President nor any other executive officer 
can expend a dollar of money in the 
Treasury except by the autuority of an 
appropriation for that purpose made by 
Congress. 


Power Over Finances 
Retained by People 


It was the undoubted purpose of the 
framers of the Constitution, and has al- 
ways been the purpose of the people, to 
retain control of the purse-strings of the 
Nation; to retain in their own hands the 
power to raise funds by taxation and to 
expend them after they are raised, 

Hence, we ask ourselves and the coua- 
try the question, “How can Congress with 
propriety attempt to surrender a re- 
sponsibility which has always rested 
upon it and delegate that responsibility 
to the head of the Government, or any 
subordinate of it? How can the chosen 
representatives of the people seek to 
shirk this duty by attempting to shift 
it to other shoulders? And if they had 
the power to do it, why ought they be 
permitted to do it?” 

In objecting to this delegation of power 


in every State in the American | 


| from Congress to the President, we stand 
upon the broad foundations of the Con- 
stitution under which this Nation has 
witnessed the most remarkable develop- 
ment and expansion which has occurred 
in the history of mankind. The Consti- 
tution has been changed in many partic- 
ulars since written; but it has never been 
changed by so much as a syllable in re- 
spect to the power and responsibility of 
Congress over legislation and taxation. 

The Tariff Commission was created un- 
der the Underwood tariff act of 1913. It 


full powers of investigation, and with 
the duty to report to Congress its find- 
ings of fact for use in the writing—of 
tariff bills. 


the law was so changed as to provide for 
filing of these reports with the President, 
whereupon he was given power to change 
th® rates as already stated. Since 1922 
the President has acted on some 37 re- 
ports and in almost all of them the duty 
has been raised to the full extent al- 
lowed by the law, while the five instances 


comparativey insignificant. 

Among the five decreases made will be 
fowtfid paint-brush handles and_ bob 
white quail, while among the increases 
are to be found window glass for the 
|home; pig iron, the base metal for farm 
machinery, structural steel and tools and 
straw hats of the cheaper type worn by 
those unable to purchase the higher 
grades. , 

Almost on the day that the President 
raised the duty on pig iron under the 
flexible law he refused to reduce the duty 
on sugar, although the Tariff Commis. 
sion recommended such a reduction. 





Authority in Executive 
Improper and Unwise . 


Not only do we insist that Congress 
has no right to confer upon the Presi- 
dent the power to tax the people, but we 
insist that it is unwise to do it, no 
matter who the President may be or 
what party he may belong to. 

This fight is not a fight over personali- 
ties. It is no answer to our objection to 
say that the power will not be abused by 
any particular President. 

And if it is legal and wise to author- 
ize the President to change the tax 
rates 50 per cent, why not go the whole 
length. and empower him to change 
them at will? And if we can delegate 
to him the power to levy or to change 
tax rates in a tariff bill, why not go on 
to the logical conclusion of the proposi- 
tion and authorize him to levy all forms 
of taxes, including income taxes, excise 
taxes and every other form of tax? 

In other words, if Congress can shirk 
a portion of its constitutional duty by 
shifting a portion of the taxing power, 
why can it not shift the whole responsi- 
bility by aptherizing the. President to 
levy all taxes? And if we can thus 
escape the burden of taxing the people 
who elect us by passing it on to the 
President, why, then, may we not vio- 
late that other wholesome provision of 
the Constitution which says that no 
money may be drawn from the Treasury 
except in consequence of an appropria- 
tion made by law? 

One is as logical as the other. One 
is as reasonable as the other. One is 
as righteous as the other. 


Investigations to Continue 


Under Tariff Commission 


It is claimed that Congress is slow 
of action, and that it cannot function 
rapidly enough for those who are in a 
hurry. It is also claimed that, in the 
nature of the case, Congress cannot 
obtain the detailed information on thou- 
sands of items in a tariff bill with suf- 
ficient promaptness and accuracy to en- 
able it to legislate swiftly; and that, 
therefore, the President, who can be 
swift on occasion, ought to be clothed 
with the power to act in a hurry. 
| The President has no more time for 
personal investigation than has Con- 
gress. 
cannot make the investigations upon 
which he acts. The Tariff Commission 
makes the investigations, in either case. 

We propose that the Tariff Commis- 
sion shall report its facts and its rec- 
ommendations to Congress, through the 
termine what increases or reductions 
shall be made. 

I contend that Congress can and does 
act with promptness when there is 
emergent occasion for it. 

In 1893 Congress passed a tariff bill 
in less than six months. In 1911 it 
passed a tariff bill in four months. 

In 1911 it passed another. tariff bill 
dealing with wool in two months. In 
1911 it passed another tariff bill dealing 
with cotton in less than one month. 

In 1921 it passed a tariff bill in less 
than two months. In 1921 Congress 
passed another tariff bill in less than 
six weeks. 

It has become fashionable in some 
quarters to denounce Congress, and to 
charge it with incompetence, intermina- 
ble delays and with log-rolling processes 
in the making of tariff bills. 

In the very nature of popular gov- 
ernment, legislative bodies are fre- 
quently cumbersome and slow, as com- 
pared to the quick decisions of men 
dealing with their private business. But 
should legislative bodies be abolished or 
belittled because they insist that im- 
portant matters affecting the people 
shall be openly discussed? 


Taxing Authority 
Denied to Governors 


There is not a single governor of any 
State among the 48 who has the power 
to tax the people of his State. That 
power belongs to the State legislature. 

The governor cannot change the rates 
of taxation. He cannot raise or lower 
rates. 

And there is no legislature in. any 
State which would be willing to give to 
the governor the power of taxation. That 
power the people have always retained 
in their own hands through their elected 
representatives. 

We object, therefore, to this transfer 
of power from Congress to the President. 

Because it is in violation of the Con- 
stitution. 

Because it is unwise as a matter of 
policy. 

Because taxes levied by Congress are 
levied in the open, 

Because taxes levied by the Executive 





was created as a fact-finding body, with | 


In the Fordney-McCumber Act of 1922 | 


in which there was a reduction were | 


With his multitude of duties, he} 


President, and that Congress shall de- | 





Large Number of Licenses to 
Operate Wireless for Avia- 
tion Purposes Included in 
Recent Awards 





Applications granted and refused have 
just been announced by the Radio Com- 
mission as follows: r 

C. E. Twiss and F. H. McCann, Sandpoint, 
!Idaho, KGKX, C. P. (to install new equip- 
|ment ahd to increase power from 15 to 
100 watts). 

Hot Springs Chamber of Commerce, Hot 
Springs, Ark., KTHS, special authorization 
to change frequency from 1,040 to 970 ke. 

KGKL, Incorporated, San Angelo, 


frequency control. 

Sterchi Brothers, 
modification of C. 

WTAM and WEAR, Ince., Brecksville, 
Ohio, WTAM, modification of C. P. 

Topeka Broadcasting Assn., Inc., -Topeka, 
Kans., WIBW, license to cover C. P 

G. F. Schiessler and M. E. Stephens, D-B 
as Home Cut Glass & China Co., Carbon- 
dale, Pa.,. WNBW, license to cover C. P. 

William O. Knox, D-B as Knox Battery 
|& Elec. Co., Connersville, Ind., WKBV, 
license to cover C. P. 

Atlantic Broadcasting Corp., New York, 
WABC-WBOQ, C. P. (to install new 50 kw. 
transmitter and to increase power from 5 
kw. to 50 kw.). 


Knoxville, Tenn., WNOX, 
P. . 


Howell Broadcasting Co., Inc., Buffalo, 
N. Y., WEBR, c. p., change location of 
transmitter. 


Evansville on the Air, Inc., near Evans- 
ville, Ind., WGBF, authority to install auto- 
matic frequency control. 

Radiomarine Corp. of America, Port Ar- 
thur, Tex., WPA, license to cover c. p. 500, 
418, 148, 131 kes. 4 kw. 

RCA Communications, Inc., New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., WAZ, license to cover c. p. 14,920 
ke. 80 kw., unlimited time. 

Radiomarine Corp. of America, transmit- 
ter location Airplane-NC-9779, W1OXL, re- 
newal of license 1,608, 2,326, 3,088, 4,785, 
6,335 ke. 300 watts. 

Chicago Daily News, Inc., transmitter lo- 
cation, Airplane X855E, W1OXF, renewal 
of license 400, 1,608, 6,335 kes. 200 watts. 

Sky Lines, Inc., transmitter location, Air- 
plane X118E, W2XAQ, renewal of license, 
2,506 ke. 50 watts, unlimited time. 

General Electric Co., Oakland, Calif., 
W6XN, renewal of license, 6,425, 8,650, 
12,850, 17,300, 25,680, 27,325, 34,240, and 36,- 
585 kes. 10 kw., unlimited time. 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
portable, New York, W1XR, renewal of li- 
cense, 50 to 70 kes. 1 kw. 

RCA Communications, four applications 
for renewal of licenses, and four licenses 
to cover c. p’s. 

Walter Charles Von Brandt, Jersey City, 
N. J., W2XBY, c. p., 1,604, 2,398, 3,256, 4,795, 
6,425, 8,650, 12,850, 17,300, 34,300 kes., maxi- 
mum power 500 w. (general experimental). 

New York Shipbuilding Co., transmitter 
location, S. S. “Salt Lake City,” WMDL, 
license for 90 days only. 

Geophysical Research Corp., portable No. 
47, Zone 8, KGJL, license to cover four C. 
P. 1,600, 1,652, 1,664, 1,680, 1,704 kes. 7.5 
watts, unlimited time. 

New York Air Terminals, Inc., Jackson 
| Heights, N..Y.4 C. P. 278 ke., 10 watts. 

Daniel Guggenheim Fund for the Promo- 
tion of Aeronautics, Garden City, N. Y., C. 
P. 414 ke. 1 kw. subject to revocation if 
interference is caused. 

Roosevelt Field, Inc., Mineola, N. Y., C. 
P. 232 ke., 100 watts. 

Morton B. Kahn, Airplane No. 
W2XCA, renewal of license 2,302, 
5,510, 6,155 kes., 200 watts. 

Radiomarine Corp. of America, transmit- 
ter location, airplane NC 9157, New York, 
license (aeronautical). 

Pan American Airways, Inc., transmitter 
location, Airplane, 810-H, Miami, Fla., 
KHFD, license (aeronautical). 

Jenkins Laboratories, aboard cabin mono- 
plane, license (experimental television on 
airplane). 

Pan American Airways, Inc., transmitter 
location, Airplane NC-813-H, Miami, Fla. 
KHD4J, license (airplane). 

Pan American Airways, Inc., transmitter 
location, Airplane NC-814-H, Miami, Fla., 
KHFI, license (airplane). 

Roosevelt Field, Inc., transmitter loca- 
tion, on parachute, New York, license (air- 
plane experimental). 

Roosevelt Field, Inc., transmitter loca- 
tion, on parachute, New York, license for 
parachute experimental work on 2,368 ke., 
1 watt, : 

7 wenge Police Dept., Chicago, IIl., three 








767, 
4,108, 


Baruchrome Corporation, New 
| W2XBR, renewal of license 6,020 ke. 
international service only). 
Rev. Lannie W. Stewart, Carterville, Mo., 
W9XV, renewal of license 1,604, 2,398, 3,256, 
4,795, 6,425, 8,650, 12,850, 17,300 kes., 100 
| watts. 
Radio Pictures, Inc., New York, W2XR, 
| renewal of license (1) general experimental 
on 1,604, 2,398, 3,256, 4,795, 6,425, 8,650, 
12,850 and 17,300 kes. and (3) experimental 
visual broadcasting on 2,100 to 2,200 and 
| 2,850 to 2,950 ke., 500 watts. 
| Western Air Express, 35 applications for 
| ground and plane licenses and modification 
of licenses granted. 

Freed Eisemann Radio Corp., New York, 
yaa extension of completion date of 


York, 
(for 


The Waterloo Broadcasting Co., Waterloo; 
Iowa, WMT, modification of license to 
operate temporarily on experimental basis 
until Oct. 31, 1929. 

Courier Journal Co. and The Louisville 
Times Co., Louisville, Ky., WHAS, license 
to cover C. P. (to use 10 kw. transmitter). 
Boeing Air Transport Inc., Reno, Nev., 





oe 

The following application, heretofore desig- 
nated for hearing, was reconsidered and 
granted: 

Maine Broadcasting Co., Dover-Foxcroft, 
Me., WLBZ, modification of license, increase 
in power. 

Applications Denied 

In each of the following cases the Com- 
mission denied the applications, the appli- 
eante having failed to indicate a desire to be 
eard: 


Seventh Day Adventist Chur i 
Tenn., WMBM, C. P. a, Pee 
Noel Waller, Dresden, Tenn., C. P. 
, Car-Tomnees Hdw. Co., Jackson, Tenn., 
H. L. Treft, Cleveland, Miss., C. P. 
Henry P. Herbert, Houston, Tex., C. P. 
Travis Y. Oliver, Eldorado, Ark., C. P. 
National Radio & Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, Amarilla, Tex., C. P. 
Modification of License 
New York Times Co., New York, WHD, 
90 days extension of license. 
Leen EE 


are levied in secret. 

Because the extension of this power, 
even if in part legal or wise, would lead 
to its illegal and unwise expansion in 
the future. 

Because the people are entitled to the 
opportunity to hold their chosen rep- 
resentatives responsible for the manner 
in which they levy taxes upon them and 
expend the money after it is levied. 

We are seeking to maintain the founda- 
tions of parliamentary government. We 
are seeking to preserve the only kind 
of taxation that is not tyranny, which is 
taxation with representation, taxation 
which is imposed upon the people by 
their chosen agents in the Congress 
which they have established and which 
is their only free and open forum. 





Tex., | 
KGKL, authority to install new automatic 
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Loss of Foodstuffs by Spoilage 
Reduced by Chemical Research 





Methods of Producing and Preserving Products Im-— 
proved by Studies of Composition and Deterioration 





Topic 1—Industry: Food and Food Products 





By F. C. Blanck, 


In Charge, Food Research Division, Bu- 
reau of Chemistry and Soils. 


CCORDING to reports of the Bu- 
reau of theeCensus, food and kin- 
dred products had a value of 

$10,500,000,000 in 1925 and thus ranked 
first in the various industry groups. 
When we consider the character of the 
task of feeding 100,000,000 people 
with our diversity of food tastes and 
habits in addition to the production of 
feed for domestic animals, the im- 
portance of the food industry becomes 
apparent. 


Our present high standards of qual- 
ity and food value both in fresh and 
prepared foods are the result of a 
happy combination of hard practical 
experience, and the accumulated re- 
sults of fundamental scientific studies 
and man’s inventive genius. 

a * oK 


Even before truly scientific studies 
were undertaken both the producer 
and manufacturér of foods conducted 
many experiments in their efforts to 
produce more desirable products and to 
eliminate losses which frequently oc- 
curred when faulty methods were em- 
ployed. It was recognized early that 
many of these problems could only be 
solved by concentration of scientific 
thought and endeavor. 


With a recognition of this need the 
Department of Agriculture even in its 
earliest days undertook fundamental 
studies in the food field. Later the 
organization of the State Agricultural 
Experiment Stations provided a new 
and important tool for an expansion of 
scientific food studies. As the results 
and value of this type of work became 
apparent it was but natural for food 
producers as well as manufacturers 
to undertake scientific studies of their 
own particular production and manu- 
facturing problems. Following this, 
the development of organized group 
studies resulted in the establishment 
of certain basic facts inherent in the 
food group as a whole. 

* * 

BUSINESS-LIKE and_ well-con- 

c2ived governmental research pro- 
gram on foods and food products must 
have the background of all previous 
efforts well in hand, must understand 
present production and manufacturing 
situations, and should be able to fore- 
see the trend of future development 
and practice. 


Furthermore, a governmental under- 
taking of this type must clearly dif- 
ferentiate between individual and 
group problems and should develop 
information which would be difficult 
or almost impossible for the outside 
individual to acquire and which is of 
benefit to the producing and consuming 
public as a whole. 

* - * 


With this purpose in mind, the Food 
Research Division of the Bureau of 
Chemistry and Soils was organized in 
1927. This Division is engaged in a 
fundamental examination of foodstuffs 
in all phases of their development 
from raw materials to the finished 
products ready for consumption. 


It.is organized to attack these prob- 
lems from the standpoints of the 
chemist, the microbiologist, the bac- 
teriologist, and the microscopist. Food 
probléms are studied both in the labo- 
ratory and in the field in close contact 
with the large-scale producers. 

x * * 


ITH a field of work as broad as the 

food field, good organization re- 
quires the development of our program 
of work along general scientific lines 
of demarcation rather than on a com- 
modity basis. In the fruit and vege- 
table chemistry field the Division 
maintains a well-equipped and well- 
manned laboratory at Los Angeles, 
where such major problems as the de- 
termination of the chemical compo- 
nents of fresh and preserved fruits and 
vegetables, the economical utilization 
of fruit and vegetable culls, the vari- 
ous methods of preserving fruits and 
vegetables by drying, by chemical 
treatments, and by other recognized 
processes, the utilization of cannery 
wastes, and the means for improving 
natural color of fruits and vegetables 
and their products are studied. 


In all these problems closest con- 
tact is constantly maintained with the 
interested industrjes and when labo- 


ratory experimentation has reached ~ 


the point to justify larger-scale work, 

the operations are transferred to the 

plants of collaborating growers and 

manufacturers, 
* * * 

Studies in the field of fruit and 
vegetable chemistry clearly indicate 
the need for the isolation of definite 
organic compounds from such ma- 
terials, their characterization, the 
determination of their constituents, a 
study of their forms and progressive 


changes in the living plant, and, if 
possible, the means for their synthetic 
production. 


Such problems as these are funda- 
mental phyto-chemical research and 
are carried out in the phyto-chemical 
investigations unit of this Division. A 
study of the biochemistry of the apple 
has been made and is still in progress 
with special reference to the waxy 
coating and cutin of the fruit and the 
relationship of this coating to the 
degree of wilting in storage and sus- 
ceptibility to storage scald. 

* * « 
HE unit dealing with the chemistry 
of plant products studies special 
plant constituents, such as pectin, or- 
ganic acids, carbohydrates, etc., and 
is also engaged in chemical studies in 
the field of food spoilage and deteriora- 
tion. During the past year this unit 
studied the organic acids of molasses, 


cane molasses slop, the acids and flavor- 
ing material of maple syrup and sugar, 
and at present is engaged on a chemi- 
cal study of various types of American 
honeys. 


In the cereal chemical field our unit 
is actively interested in milling and 
baking investigations where such prob- 
lems as the keeping qualities of rice 
and rice milled products, the effect of 
adding flour obtained from germinated 
grains to wheat flour upon the baking 
value of the latter, the effect of add- 
ing small amounts of heated grains to 
wheat flour upon the baking value of 
the wheat flour, cake investigations, 
the effect of mill fumigants on flours, 
and the utilization of durum and soft 
winter wheats for cake are being 
studied. 


* * * 


Metals in foods is a subject which 
is attracting widespread dttention at 
the present time both from the stand- 
point of recent studies on the dietary 
importance of certain metals as well 
as the harmful effects which have been 
noted where food products have been 
grossly contaminated with certain 
metals in the process of manufacture. 
In this field of work the Division is 
interested in ascertaining the condi- 
tions under which foods become con- 
taminated with metal, in developing 
improved analytical methods for deter- 
mining metals in foods, and in study- 
ing the natural as well as the inciden- 
tal occurrence of metals in foods. 


Specifically the work of this unit is 
is now concerned with a study of the 
relation of chromiuin to foods, since 
great practical interest is attached to 
the use of this metal on account of its 
resistance to rust, staining, and chemi- 
cal action. 

* * a 

(CHEMICAL examinations alone of 

food products are not adequate. 
These must be supplemented or, where 
necessary, superseded by microscopi- 
cal and microbiological examinations. 
Many problems arise constantly as to 
the decomposition of raw foods such 
as the deterioration of raw sugar and 
other foods in storage, fermentation 
due to yeasts in fondants, marshmal- 
low syrups, etc., and the contamination 
of foods during their manufacturing 
processes. . 


The biological factors relating to the 
heating of farm products and the mag- 
nitude of the annual losses resulting 
therefrom, the application of acetic 


and lactic acid-forming material to. 
pickle and vinegar substances are 
other subjects for investigation, At 


the present time such problems as the 
deterioration of mayonnaise and simi- 
lar products, the deterioration of foods 
in storage, microbial spoilage of mo- 
lasses an@ syrups, studies on the spoil- 
age of eggs, spoilage in syrups, pre- 
serve, and similar products manufac- 
tured from beet sugars, the canning 
of vegetables without added brine, the 
antiseptic power of spices, the effect 
of salting upon fermentation and 
heated products, cellulose decomposing 
micro-organisms, and spontaneous ig- 
nition are some of the problems now 
commanding our active attention. 
* * * 


HE future trend of the work of this 
Division is largely indicated in the 
statements presenting the objects of 
our work and the type of our present 
problems. All of the work of the 
Division must be carried out in close 
contact and‘co-operation with the vari- 
ous food industries in order that a 
proper perspective may be had of the 
fundamental problems now unsolved 
in the fteld of food preparation and 
technicology. 


It is our puropse to undertake such 
special and fundamental problems as, 
because of their nature, cannot be un- 
dertaken by individual food manufac- 
turers or food organizations. All lines 
of activities have many field contacts 
so that the work will constantly have 
a practical aspect. 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between divisions and bureaus irrespective of 


their place in the administrative organization. 


Tie twenty-first article, to be 


printed in the issue of Oct. 14, also will deal with “Food and Food Products” 
and is contributed by C. H. Popence, Bureau of Entomology, Department of 


Agriculture 





puis vast organization has never been studied in detail as one plece of adminis- 


trative.mechanism. 


No comprehensive effort has been made to list its multi- 


farious activities or to group them in such a way as to present a clear picture 


of what the Government is doing. 


—WILLIAM H. TAFT, President of the United States, 1909-1913, 





HE people of the United States are not jealous of the amount their Government 

costs, if they are sure they get what they need and desire for the outlay, that 
the money is being spent for objects which they approve, and that it is being 
applied with good business sense and management, 


—WOODROW WILSON, President of the United States, 1913-1921. 





MAKING a daily topical survey of all the bureaus of the National Government, 

grouping related activities, is a work which will enable our citizens to under- 
stand and use the fine facilities the Congress provides for them. Such a survey 
will be useful to schools, colleges, business and professions here and abroad. 


CALVIN COOLIDGE, President of the United States, 1923-1929. 
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eign lan uages, official documents 
and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 


Curry, William Melville. Illustrative stories 
for pulpit and platform, by ... with an 
introduction by J. Willison Smith. 192 p. 
N. Y., Fleming H. Revell co., 1929. 

29-18641 

Daniels, Maurice Blumberg. ‘Eat your cake 
and have it”; an outline of the Daniels 
life estate plan. 51 p. N. Y., Daniels 
realty organization, 1929. 29-18525 


Field, Harry Hubert. After Mother India, 
325 p., illus. N. Y., Harcourt, Brace and 
co., 1929. 29-18643 

Flandrau, Mrs. Grace C. (Hodgson). Then 
I saw the Congo. 308 p., illus. N. Y¥.; 
Harcourt, Brace and co., 1929. 

. 29-18538 


Franklin, Allan. The trail of the tiger, 
being an account of Tammany from 1789; 
the society of St. Tammany, or Colum- 
bian order; Tammany hall; the organi- 
zation; and the sway of the bosses, 314 
p., illus. New York [?] 1928. 29-18528 

Gautrey, Robert Moffat. The glory of going 
on. 155 p. N. Y., The Abingdon press, 
1929. 29-18642 

Hewitt, Herbert James. Mediaeval Cheshire; 
an economic and social history of Che- 
shire in the reigns of the three Ed- 
wards, by . (Publications of the 
University..of Manchester, no. cxcv. 
Economic history series, no. vi.) 212 p., 
illus. Manchester, Manchester university 
press, 1929. 29-18527 

Hill, Sir Claude Hamilton Archer. India— 
stepmother. 333 p. Edinburgh, W. Black- 


wood & sons, 1929. 29-18541 
Humphrey, Seth King. Loafing through 
Africa. 376 p., illus. Phila., The Penn 
publishing co., 1929. 29-18645 
Ilchester, Giles Stephen Holland Fox- 
Strangways, 6th earl of. The life 


of Sir Charles Hanbury-Williams, poet, 
wit and diplomatist, by ... and Mrs. 
Langford-Brooke. 447 p. London, T. 
Butterworth, 1929. 29-18540 
Jordan, William George. The book of Job: 
its substance and spirit. 198 p. N. Y., 
The Macmillan co., 1929. 29-18536 


The Journal of business of the University 
of Chicago. v. 1. Jan., 1928. 1 v. Chicago, 
Ill, The University of Chicago press, 
1928. 29-15410 


Kniskern, Philip W. Practical suggestions 
for the appraisal of residential prop- 
erties for real estate loans. 45 p., illus. 
N. Y., National reserve corporation, 1928. 

29-18524 

Leech, B., ed. A record of municipal ac- 
tivity. Published by authority of the 
Manchester City council. 1928. 227 p., 
illus. Manchester, H. B. & co., 1928. 

29-16406 

Levin, Schmarya. Childhood in exile, by ... 
translated by Maurice Samuel. 277 p. 
N. Y., Harcourt, Brace and co., 1929. 

29-18537- 


Lewis, Harve Spencer. The mystical life 
of Jesus. (Rosicrucian library, v. no. 3.) 
302 p., illus. San Jose, Calif., Rosicrucian 
press. AMORC college, 1929. 29-18639 

MacKaye, Percy. Weathergoose-woo! By 
... illustrations by Arvia MacKaye. 189 
p., illus. N. Y., Longmans, Green and co., 
1929. 29-18470 

Makin, William J. Across the Kalahari 
Desert, 288 p. London, Arrowsmith, 1929.. 

29-18644 

Manuel, Herschel Thurman. Master of my 
fate; a discussion of personality & be- 
havior with emphasis upon self-direc- 
tion, 329 p. N. Y¥., The Century co., 1929. 

29-18533 


Meltzer, Hyman. Developed lessons in psy- 


chology, including objective tests with 
norms, by ... and Edwin Maurice Bailor. 
199 p., illus. N. Y., Harcourt, Brace and 
co., 1929. 29-18535 





Government Books 
and Publications 





Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated exclu. 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 

Prison Industries—Domestic Commerce Se- 
ries No. 27, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, Department of Com- 
merce. Price, 20 cents. (29-26805) 

French Experience with Defaulted Foreign 
Bonds—T. I. B. No. 656. Bureau of For- 


eign and Domestic Commerce, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Price, 10 cents. 
(29-26834) 


Rock Bursts in the Lake Superior Copper 
Mines, Keweenaw Point, Michigan—Bul- 
letin 309, Bureau of Mines, Department 
of Commerce. Price, 20 cents. (29-26837) 

Embroideries, Trimmings and Lace-Trimmed 
Articles: Census of Manufactures, 1927— 
Bureau of the Census, Department of 
Commeree. Price, 5 cents. (29-26840) 

Monthly Catalogue of United States Public 
Documents (with prices)—No. 416, Au- 
gust, 1929. Issued by the Superintendent 
of Documents. Subscription price, 50 
cents per year. (4-18088) 

Precise Leveling in Texas—Special Publi- 
eation No. 77. U. S. Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, Department of Commerce. Price, 
25 cents. (29-26838) 
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Senate Decides 
Against Exclusion 


Of Immoral Books 


Amendment to Provision in 
Tariff Bill Offered by Sen-| 
ator Cutting Adopted by} 
Vote of 38 to 36 | 








[Continued from Page 1.] i} 


Oklahoma, Tydings, Wagner, Walsh of 
Massachusetts, Walsh of Montana, 
Wheeler. . | 


Nays (36) a 


Republicans (28): Allen, Capper, De- | 
neen, Fess, Goss, Goldsborough, Greene, 
Hale, Hastings, Hatfield, Keyes, Mc- 
Nary, Metcalf, Moses, Oddie, Patter- | 
son, Phipps, Reed, Robinson of Indiana, 
Sackett, Schall, Shortridge, Smoot, 
Steiwer, Thomas of Idaho, Vandenberg, 
Warren, Watson. | 


Democrats (8): Barkley, Blease, ||! 
Brock, Heflin, Overman, Sheppard, ||} 
Smith, Trammell. | 

Paired | 

For the amendment: Nye, Republican; || 
Copeland, Swanson, Harrison, Demo- 
crats. | 

Against the ‘amendment: Burton, } 


Jones, Kean, Townsend, Republicans. 
Absent or Unannounced 

Bingham, Gould, Dale, Edge, He- 
bert, Norbeck, Waterman, Republicans. 

Ashurst, Stephens, Harris, Kendrick, 
Democrats; Shipstead, Farmer-Labor. 

Vote on First Amendment 

Senator Blease, who voted for the 
first Cutting amendment, voted against 
the second one. Senators who voted 
“no” on the first amendment and “aye” 
on the second were: Connally, Brous- 
sard, Couzens, Gillett, Glenn, Ransdell, 
and Walcott. Senator Pine did not vote 
on the first, but voted “aye” on the sec- 
ond. Senators Bingham, Glass, Gould, 
Stephens, and Waterman voted “no” on | 
the first amendment and were absent on 
the second roll call. Senator Norbeck 
voted “aye” on the first amendment, and 
was absent on the second vote. 

Text of Amendment | 

The Cutting amendment, as amended 
by Senator Couzens, which was adopted, 
88 to 36, follows in full text: 

“On page 286, beginning with line 11, | 
strike out through line 7, on page 288, | 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: | 
_ “(a) Prohibition of importation.—The | 
importation of all indecent and obscene | 
prints, paintings, lithographs, engravings, 
drawings, post cards, transparencies, photo- 
graphs, photographic plates, advertise- | 
ments, casts, instruments, and other articles 
of an immoral nature, and of all drugs or | 
medicines, and all articles whatever, for 
the prevention of conception or for caus- 
ing unlawful abortion, and any _ book, 
pamphlet, paper, writing, advertisement, cir- | 
cular, print, picture or drawing urging 
forcible resistance to any law of the United | 
States, and all lottery tickets, and all 
printed papers that may be used as lottery 
tickets, and all advertisements of any lot- 
tery is hereby prohibited. No such articles 
whether imported separately or contained 
in packages with other goods entitled to 
entry, shall be admitted to entry; and all 
such articles and, unless it appears to the 
satisfaction of the collector that the ob- | 
scene articles contained in the package | 
were inclosed therein without the knowl- 
edge or consent of the importer, owner, 
agent, or consignee, the entire contents of 
the package in which such articles are con- 
tained shall be subject to seizure and for- | 
feiture under the customs laws: Provided, | 
That the drugs hereinbefore mentioned, | 
when imported in bulk and not put up for 
any of the purposes hereinbefore specified, 
are excepted from the operation of this 
subdivision. | 

“(b) Penalty on Government officers.— 
Any officer, agent, or employe of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States who shall 
knowingly aid or abet any person engaged | 
in any violation of any of the provisions 
of law prohibiting importing, advertising, 
dealing in, exhibiting, or sending or re- 
ceiving by mail indecent or obscene prints, 
paintings, lithographs, engravings, draw- 
ings, post cards, transparencies, photo- | 
graphs, photographic plates, advertise-! 
ments, casts, instruments, and other ar-| 
ticles of an immoral nature, or drugs or | 
medicines, or any articles whatever, for the | 
prevention of conception or for causing un- | 
lawful abortion, or lottery tickets or| 
printed papers that may be used as lottery | 
tickets, or, advertisements of any lottery | 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor | 
and shall for every offense be punishable | 





by a fine of not more than $5,000 or by im- 
prisonment at hard labor for not more than 
10 years, or both.” | 

Senator Cutting continued his re-} 


marks of the day before in opposing the | 
prohibition against immoral and obscene 
literature. 

Censorship Opposed 

“Guarding against the corruption of 
the morals of youth must be left to the 
parents and families and laws of the 
States in which they. reside,” Mr. Cut- 
ting declared. 

The New Mexico Senator argued that 
there is little to be gained in prevent- 
ing adolescents from reading alleged 
immoral books when the daily newspa- 
pers are crowded with publicity on nu- 
merous sordid cases and murders. 

Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
called attention to the fact that in the} 
case of censorship “some human being} 
must make the decision and his idea be- 
comes a part of the law.” 

Senator Edge (Rep.), of New Jersey, 
asked whether another type of censor- 
ship than that of customs officials is 
planned. Senator Cutting replied that 
the matter could by handled by individua) 
State jurisdictions. 

A wide latitude is given a customs of- | 
ficer when he can determine what is and 
what is not advocating treason, Senator 
Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana, stated. 

Senator Fletcher (Dem.), of Florida, 
brought out that no provision for censor- 
ship is made if the whole section is} 
stricken from the bill and no substitute | 
is drawn up, and questioned whether | 
some. provision should not be made, | 

The customs officer may keep out any 
book of advanced political thought or| 
other type to which he may be opposed, | 
Senator Cuttir + stated. ; 

One of the fundamental facts of world 
history is the movement in Russia, yet | 
under the provisions of the law as pro- 
posed it is conceivable that all books} 
dealing with Soviet Russia may be kept 
out of the country, he continued. 

Rulings Are Questioned | 

“The only policy to accept is the belief | 

that the American people in the long | 
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Accounting 


Taxation 

Continuation of full text of opinion 
of Board of Tax Appeals ruling that 
provisions of revenue act are invalid, 
requiring calculation of income tax on 
rentals’ based on value of building 

owned by insurance company. 
. ; Page 4, Col. 2 
Decisions of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals. : Page 4 


Bureau of Internal Revenue rules de- 
duction may be taken on income return 


for New Hampshire tax on motor fuel. 
Page 4, Col. 1 


See special index and digest of tax 
decisions on page 4. 


Communication 


Motion Pictures 


Film shown by Department of Com- 
merce and industrial concern illustrate | 
manufacture and uses of abrasive ma- 
terial. 


Postal Service 
| Post Office -Department announces 


| 





ance will be provided for parcel post 
sent to Italy. Page 2, Col. 5 


Specialists employed by certain air 
mail contractors to expedite mails by 
aiding in routing traffic. Page ©, Col. 6 


Represer.tatives of Roosevelt Steam- 
ship Company offer evidence on request 


| for an ocean mail contract.. 
Page 2, Col. 2) 


Radio 


Richmond Development Company ap- 
peals rejection of authority to build | 
radio station at hearing before Court 
of Appeals of the District of Colum- 
bia. Page 3, Col. 4 


Changes in allocation of short-wave 
radio channels announced by Radio 
Commission. Page 3, Col. 7 


Applications granted and denied by 
Radio Commission. Page 9, Col. 4 


Radio ,Commission abandons system | 
of zone administration, and adopts pro-| 
cedure for action on applications by 
entire membership following investiga- | 
tion by specialist departments. | 

Page 1, Col. 6 


Telegraph and Telephone | 


| 

Claim against Government involving 
war use of telephone switchboard is | 
appealed to Supreme Court. (Chesa- | 
peake & Potomac Telephone Company | 


vy. United States.) Page 8, Col. 6) 


Southern Bell Telephone & Tele-} 
graph Co. asks authority to purchase | 
telephone exchanges at Uniontown and! 
Parrish, Ala. Page 6, Col, 1 


Net income of Western Union Tele- | 
graph Co. for August was larger than| 
last year. Page 7, Col. 6 


Distribution 


Aviation 
Regulation and control of interstate 
air transportation by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission provided in bill | 
introduced in Senate Oct. 11 by Sen- 
ator Walsh, of Massachusetts. 
Page 1, Col. 2 


Mr. Davison advises cities pianning 
airports to select central locations, 
Page 1, Col. 3} 


Exporting and Importing 


Higher duty on frozen egg products 
reduces imports, despite increased pro- 
duction in China, according to Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Page 5, Col. 1 








Highways 
Complete study of highway prob- 
lems by every government in the 


Americas is proposed by conclusions of | 
Second Pan American Highway Con- | 

| gress, 4 Page 5, Col. 1 
Suggestions for relief of traffic con- | 


gestion offered at meeting of commit- | 
tee on measures of relief of traffic | 


eS 


baie Summary of All News 


Page 10, Col. 7} 


| terstate Commerce Commission. 
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congestion are reviewed by Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Page 1, Col. 5 


Motor Transport 


Boston & Maine Transportation Co. 
submits for approval of Interstate 
Commerce Commission schedule of rail- 
truck rates for transportation from 
Boston and store-door delivery in New 
Hampshire and Maine. Page 6, Col. 6 


Railroads 


Chicago, Illinois & Louisville Rail- 
way ‘authorized to* issue trust cer- 
tificates by Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for purchae of 10 locomo- | 
tives. Page 6, Col. 1 

Goshen & Deckertown Railway Com- 
pany asks authority to extend $60,000 
of bonds for 50 years. Page 7, Col. 6 


Interstate Commerce Commission 
grants intervention order in Lehigh and 
New England plan to acquire railroad 
property. Page 6, Col. 6 

Interstate Commerce Commission 
suspends freight schedules on cotton 
and knitted goods in territory served 
by Ohio and Mississippi River barges. 

Page 6, Col. 1 


Boston & Maine Transportation Co. 
submits for approval of Interstate 
Commerce Commission schedule of rail- 
truck rates for transportation from 
Boston and store-door delivery in New 
Hampshire and Maire. Page 6, Col. 6 

August statistics of revenues and ex- 
penses of Denver, Rio Grande & West- 
ern, Oregon-Washington, and Elgin, 
Joliet & Eastern railways. Page 6 


Rate decisions announced by the In- 


Patents 
Prior adjudication basis of refusal of 
patent on disc wheel for automobile. 
(Sidney I. Prescott v. Joseph G. Swain, 
District Court, N. D. Ohio.) 
Page 8, Col. 4 


Combination of elements shown in 
two prior patents is held to constitute 
invention by Board of Appeals of Pat- 
ent Office. Page 8, Col. 6 


| Journal of the United States Court 
of Customs and Patent Appeals. 
Page 4 











Tariff 


Customs Court classifies miniature 
ukuleles as musical instruments. 
Page 5, Col. 4} 


Senator Barkley challenges constitu- 
tionality of transfer by Congress of | 
authority to President to change tariff 
rates, under flexible provisions of tariff 
act, in radio address. Page &, Col. 2 


Journal of the United States Court 
of Customs and Patent Appeals. 
Page 4 


Senate votes against exclusion of im- 
moral books, approving amendment of- 
fered by Senator Cutting to tariff 
bill. Page 1, Col. 7 


Trade Conditions 


Department of Commerce reports 
foreign trade gain for eight months of 
1929. Page 1, Col. 1 


Finance 
Banks and Banking 





Page 6 Monthly review of business and finan- 
Calendar of the Interstate Commerce | ¢jg] conditions in fourth Federal re- 
Commission. Page 6| serve district. Page 7, Col. 1 


Rate complaints filed with the Inter- Corporation —_—— 


Cc ission. Page 6 
a ’ See Distribution, Railroads. 
e 
Executive Government Finance 
Daily statement of the United States 
Management Treasury. Page 7| 
Insurance 


Business Conditions 
Weekly review of domestic business | 
and financial conditions by Department 
of Commerce. Page 7, Col. 5 
Economic and financial develop- 
ments in world markets reviewed by 
Department of Commerce. 
Page 5, Col. 2 
Monthly review of business and finan- 
cial conditions in fourth Federal re- 
serve district. Page 7, Col. 1 


Decisions Affecting 


Business 
Government’s motion to declare mis- 
trial in case of Albert A. Fall, under | 
indictment on charges of statutory 
bribery denied in Supreme Court of Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Page 3, Col..6 


Calendar of the Couft of Claims of 
the United States. Page 8 


Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Cir- | 
suit, rules shipowners are not liable 
for cost of removing ship sunk at dock 
where contract of dockage did not 
provide for such liability. (City of 
Newark v. Mills, etc.) - Page 8, Col. 1 


American insurance companies plan 
development of business in foreign 
fields, which has contributed only neg- 
lible part to $100,000,000,000 policies 
in force, says Department of Com- | 
merce. Page 1, Col. 3} 


International Finance 
Influx of foreign funds into Germany 
for first eight months of 1929 consid- 
‘erably less than for same period last | 
year, commercial attache at Berlin re- 

ports to Commerce Department. 
Page 2, Col. 2 


Economic and _ financial develop- 
ments in world markets reviewed by 
Department of Commerce. 

Page 5, Col. 2 


Foreign exchange rates on the New 
York market. Page 7 


Full text of statement by Depart- 
ment of Commerce reviewing experi- 
ences of French citizens with defaulted 
foreign bonds issued in eastern Euro- 
pean and Near Eastern countries. 

Page 7, Col. 2 





e 
Petitions for rehearings by Supreme | 
Court are withdrawn in vg suits Production 
against James B. Duke estate alleging ° 
abandonment by Mr. Duke of agree- Agricultural and Food 
ment with petitioner. (Haskell v. Per- Products 


kins et al.) Page 8, Col. 5 


a ; Higher duty on frozen egg products | 
See special index and digest of latest 


reduces imports, despite increased pro- 
duction in China, according to Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Page 5, Col. 1 


Women’s labor on farms is found to 
be important in many countries of 
world, says Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Page 3, Col. 7 

Food and Food Products—an article 
by F. C. Blanck, food research divi- 
sion, Bureau of Chemistry and’ Soils, 
discussing saving in loss of foodstuffs, 
by spoilage, by chemical research. 

Page 9 

Alberta wheat pool in Canada ac- 
quired 120 more elevators in last Spring | 
and Summer, Page 5, Col. 4 

Secretary Davis predicts further ad-| Mediterranean fruit fly is so nearly 
vance in conditions affecting workers. exterminated in Florida that difficulty 

Page 1, Col. 4| is encountered in finding specimens for 


See Accounting, Taxation. 


Labor 


Retention of injured workers on duty | 
to avoid reporting lost-time accidents | 
is opposed as defeating one of pur- | 
poses of workmen’s compensation laws, | 
in address before International Associa- | 
tion of Industrial Accident boards end | 
commissions. Page 4, Col. 6) 


Survey shows public opinion favors 
industrial rates of pay for Federal em- | 
ployes, says Director of Personnel 
Classification Board’s field survey. 

Page 1, Col. 5} 





is not capable of deciding what he should | fended the section as amended. Senator} acid or white arsenic is onthe free list; 
read, he is not capable of selecting rep-|Tydings (Dem.), of Maryland, said he | metallic arsenic is dutiable at 6 cents 
resentatives to our legislative bodies.” | did not favor placing in the hands of one;a pound, lead arsenate at 3 cents a 


Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, stated | individual the right to determine what is | 
that President Wilson once said if a man| and what is not righteous. 


has a lot of foolish ideas, the best thing | 


to do is to rent him a hall and let him|us the laughing stock of the civilized 
world,” he said. 


talk about them. 
Senator Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan, ; 


stated that he coul¢ not follow a conten- \cosin, spoke for the amendment. 
tion that would permit, whether on the brought out the fact that the Unite 
platform or in bocks, the urging of force | States existed until 1842 without restric- 2 

|tions on literature. 


in opposing the laws of the United States. 
Senator Bingham (Rep.), of Connecticut, | 


supported this view, and asked if there |of 48 to 33. 


would be objection to a law favoring the | 
keeping out of literature which advo- 
cates the use of force. 


present arrangement a customs clerk is 
permitted to decide whether the matter 
in a book is or is not treason. When 
such a matter is turned over to the clerks 
in the different customs offices a tribunal 


deciding the question, he said. There 
should be a definition given in the law 
and the matter left to be determined by 
the courts, he said. 

“T am perfectly wiliing that a proper 
tribunal should be set up but I would 
not care to permit the entrance of ail! 
books dealing with treasonable subjects 
without someone to pass on them,” Sen- 
ator Couzens stated. 

Bill Is Changed 

“What Senator is there in this body 
who would permit one of these clerks to 
choose his library, or to go into his 
library and take out certain books he 
thinks are immoral or treasonable?” 
queried Senator Borah. “I would be per- 
fectly willing to let the public judge 
what should not be read.” 

Senator Cutting presented a substitute 
for the language in the bill which, he 
said, went back substantially to the law 
of 1842, not extending the prohibition 








run can be trusted to take care of their 


to literature. 


|amendment which included the prohibi-| 
|tion of importation of books and pam-| 
Senator Borah stated that under the} Phlets urging forcible resistance to the) 
laws of the United States. 


stated that he could see no reason for 
permitting literature to come into the 
country which advocates the use of force 
against any citizen of the country. 


country advocating action, which, if ad- 
= 

c 
ator Goff (Rep.), of West Virginia, de- 
clared in opposing the amendment. 


Majority of Arsenic 
Obtained as By-product of Lead 


4 cents a pound included freight from the 
refinery to buyer’s works and barreling; 
freight averaged about % cent a pound 
and barreling % cent. 
He pointed out that, once !count for the difference between quoted | price during th 


pound, and calcium arsenate at 25 per 
cent ad valorem. Under the preceding 
tariff act—that of 1913—white arsenic 
or arsenious acid and arsenic acid were 
both on the free list, as were also arsenic 
Senator La Follette (Rep.), of Wis- sulphide, realgar and orpiment, sheep 

He/|dip, other arsenic compounds, such as 
nited| Paris green and london purple. Prior 
| to the act of 1913, at least as far back 
s 1894, the tariff acts specified paris 
green and london purple as dutiable, 
but the other arsenic compounds, includ- 
ing arsenic or arsenious acid, were on 
the free list. ; 

The Jardine Mining Co., of Jardine, 
Mont., and other producers of arsenic 
in the United States petitioned the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, Jan. 8, 1929, 
for a duty of 4 cents a pound on arsenious 
acid or white arsenic; they claimed that 
large imports of cheap arsenic keep the 
price much below actual production costs. 
Production of arsenic direct from ores 
has ceased, and none of the plants erected 
|for treating ore for arsenic alone are 
{in operation. The cost of such produc- 
{tion in the United States is estimated to 
|be between 7 and 8 cents a pound; the 
|cost to the cheapest producer is 6.35 
cents a pound, according to W. C. Bacorn, 
of the Jardine Mining Co, 

Bismuth was reported recovered at 
two refining establishments in the 
| United States in 1928. Figures of pro- 
Produced in Smelters ; duction are not available for publication. 

Selenium Output Gains 

The average quoted price for bismuth 
at New York in ton lots was $1.93 a 
pound in 1928. The price was $2.10 
during January, rose to $2.25 in March 
but before the end of the month was 
again $2.10, which price held until the 
first week of July; the price was $1.70 
during the remainder of the year for 
ton lots and quotations fpr’ small lots 
were $1.85 a pound. In London the 
first part of the year 





“Our narrowness in this respect makes 


The amendment was defeated by a vote 


Senator Cutting then offered another 


New Book Ruling | 
Senator Robinson (Rep.), of Indiana, | 


To permit literature to come into our 


ocated within the country would be 
alled treasonable, is an absurdity, Sen- 








And Copper Smelting 
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These items ac- 


moral and spiritual! welfare, and that no} literature has been brought in, it be-| prices and the average value of product| was 8s. a pound; the closing price was 


bureaucratic god can make their deci-|comes subject to State laws. 


“If a man 


hy 


sions for them,” he declared. 
a 


> 


Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, de- 


as reported by the producers. 


Is. 6d. a pound. 


Under the tariff act of 1922 arsenious| The reports of two of the three produc- 


4 


v 





; ucts is advanced by the chief of chem- 


| eight months of year over correspond- 





experiments, says Chief of Plant Quar- 
antine and Control Administration. 
Page 1, Col. 2 


Contained in Today’s Issue 


Service and 


‘ 
Department of Agriculture finds Personnel 
cold-storage eggs and chickens often 
surpass fresh-packed goods. * 
Page 1, Col. 6 Education 
Range feed situation for western New books received by the Library 


area, less favorable than last year, Ag- 
ricultural Economics Bureau, states. 
Page 2, Col. 4 
Lambs and sheep on feed for Fall and 
‘Winter market equal last year, accord- 
ing to statement by Department of Ag- 
riculture. Page 1, Col. 7 
New theory to explain spontaneous 
combustion of hay and other farm prod- 


ical and technological research, Bureau 
of Chemistry and Soils, Department of 
Agriculture. Page 1, Col. 2 
Coffee production in Nicaragua in- 
creases and supply for export is ex- 
pected to be 25 per cent larger than 
last year. Page 5, Col. 7 
Low wages on farms attributed to 
small harvests. Page 1, Col. 4 
Smithsonian Institution plans study 
of effect of heat on plants. 
Page 1, Col. 1 
Production of cotton in Egypt shows 
slight decline, according to Department 
of Agriculture. Page 3, Col. 1 





Engineering 
' Army engineers assigned to districts 
in Great Lakes section. Page 6, Col. 7 





Machinery 


Sales abroad of American industrial 
machinery increase 25 per cent in first 


ing period of 1928. Page 2, Col. 3 | 


Mines and Minerals 
Department of Commerce reports de- 
crease in production of. Portland ce- 
ment, Page 5, Col. 4 


Review of arsenic production in the 
United States in 1928, made public by 
Mines Bureau. Page 5, Col. 7| 


Paper and Printing 


Requirements of banks for paper | 
standardized as to quality, size and 
color, described by buyer addressing 
paper manufacturers, distributors and | 
consumers. Page 5, Col. 5 


Purchasing 


Production Statistics 
Department of Commerce reports de- 
crease jn production of Portland ce- 
ment, Page 5, Col. 4 
Review of arsenic production in the | 
United States in 14:8, made public by 
Mines Bureau. Page 5, Col. 7 
Coffee production in Nicaragua in- | 
creases and supply for export is ex- 
pected to be 25 per cent larger than 
last year. Page 5, Col. 7 
Production of cotton in Egypt shows 
slight decline, according to Department 
of Agriculture. Page 3, Col. 1 


Selling and 
M arketing 


Foreign Markets 


Department of Commerce reports 
foreign trade gain for eight months of 
1929, Page 1, Col. 1 


Sales abroad of American industrial 
machinery increase 25 per cent in first 
eight months of year over correspond- 
ing period of 1928. Page 2, Col. 3 


Government Aid and 
Control of Marketing 


Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry apnvroves nominations to 
Farm Board, and recommends confirma- 
tion by Senate. Page 1, Col. 5 | 


Loan to Ohio Farmers Cooperative 
Milk Association approved by Farm | 
Board. Page 1, Col. 7 


Training Salesmen 


Selected reading list of articles on 
education of the retail sales force, 
issued by Department of Commerce. 

Page 2, Col. 6 | 
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ers of selenium in 1928 give figures cov- | 
ering their output. This quantity, to- | 
gether with an estimate for the third 
producer, indicates an increase over the 
total output of 1927. 


The estimated output of tellurium in 
1928, which includes the actual output 
of two out of the three producers, was | 
2,650. pounds, compared with 1,659 
pounds in 1927, The estimated sales in| 
1928 amounted to 1,060 pounds, valued | 
at $1,960, or an average of $1.85 a 
pound, compared with 1,003 pounds, 
valued at $1,913, or an average of $1.91 
a pound, in 1927. At the end of 1928 
the quantity of tellurium in stock at} 
producers’ plants was approximately | 
4,000 pounds. 





Delays Anticipated 
In Cattle Shipping’ 


Lower Prices Delay Movement | 
In Some Sections 








[Continued from Page 2.) 
these States during the past five years, 


the total number of lambs raised was 


probably equal to or above the average 
of the past five years. This has not 
been a favorable year for most western 
sheepmen. Following a Winter of high| 
feed costs and above normal death 
losses, came relatively low wool prices, 
a reduced lamb crop and the lowest aver- 
age price for lambs in seven years. In 
addition the demand for old ewes and 
ewe lambs within this atea has been 
largely lacking and the failure of this} 
favorable local market for old and sur-! 
plus breeding stock has also cut ma- 
terially this year’s returns. The rather 
wide price differential of ewe lambs over 
wether lambs that has prevailed for 
some years has largely disappeared. The 
net returns from old ewes shipped to 


of Congress. 


ployment of disabled to be considered 
at 
Board for Vocational Education. 


severance tax as means of obtaining 
revenue for schools. 


peace statement made on recent con- 
versations between President Hoover 
and Prime Minister MacDonald. 


President of Poland, says America will 
always cherish memcry of Brig. Gen. 
Pulaski. 


of hearings by Senate Committee on 
Naval Affairs of alleged propaganda 
activities at Geneva naval conference 
received from counsel for William B. 
Shearer. 


which automobiles may drive to second 
floor, where attendants take charge as 
passengers are shown to rooms, says 
Department of Commerce. 


lin of Pittsburgh, Pa., as Ambassador 
to Spain, and Dr. F. W. Kratz to be 
assistant 
Service. 


in Utah are held to form finest collec- 
tion in world by Natioral 


tions of inefficiency in government of 
District of Columbia. 


Congress. 


at the Executive Offices. 


in Senate 
activities, 


dian affairs to be held at Lake Mohawk, 
N. 


to be chief of special agents of Prohi- 
bition Bureau announced by Commis- 
sioner of Prohibition, 


ball games between West Point and 
Annapolis. 


War Department. 


lished in pamphlet form for free dis- 
tribucion, 4 
Department of the Interior. 


death rate among children is greatest 





market are very small; so small in fact 
that many sheepmen may prefer to hold 
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Government books and publications. 
Page 9 


Problems of rehabilitation and em- 


regional conference of Federal 


Page 2, Col. 5 
Bureau of Education bulletin urges 


Page\2, Col. 2 
Foreign Relations 


Secretary of State Stimson defines 


Page 2, Col. 3 
President Hoover, in cablegram to 


Page 2, Col. 7 
Request for temporary. postponement 


Page 2, Col. 5 


General 


Tourist hotel is opened in West in 


Page 2, Col. 1 
President nominates Irwin B. Laugh- 


surgeon in Public Health 
Page 2, Col. 7 


Prehistoric reptilian skeletons found 


rark Service. 
Page 3, Col. 5 


Senate orders investigation of allega- 


Page 3, Col. 5 


introduced in 
Page 9 


Bills and resolutions 


Congress hour by hour. Page 3 


Daily engagements of the President 
Page 3 


Two witnesses summoned to testify 
investigation of lobbying 
Page 1, Col. 4 


Indian Affairs 


Conference on administration of In- 


















Y., Oct. 16-18. Page 2, Col. 5 


Law Enforcement 
Appointment of Andrew McCampbell 


Page 2, Col. 3 
National Defense 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
arine Corps. 
Page 2, Col. 1 
President favors resumption of foot- 


Page 3 Col, 4 


Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Page 9 


Territories 
Comprenensive data on Alaska pub- 
according to statement by 
Page 3, Col. 1 | 


Vital Statistics 
Public Health Service survey shows 





etween one and two years. 


Page 9, Col. ‘4 


them over another year and take chances | 


on getting another fleece and another 
lamb from them. 


The demand for feeding lambs from 
feeders in Colorado and other western 
feeding areas has been slow all Summer. 
Feeders who did not contract their lambs 
at the rather high prices of last Spring 
have preferred to wait and buy on the 
basis of the Fall market prices.. In re- 
cent weeks considerable activity has de- 
veloped and it now seems probable that 
at least as many lambs will be fed in the 
west this year as last. 

Cattlemen have fared better this year 
than sheepmen. Neither in expenses for 
feed nor in losses were they are severely 
affected by the hard Winter as were 
sheepmen. The calf crop probably was 
cut somewhat by the cold Spring storms. 
Prices of western grass cattle, both beef 
and stockers and feeders during August. 
and September this year were consider- 
ably below the very high prices prevail- 
ing during the same months a year ago 
and the speculative activity so wide- 
spread in the Summer of 1928 has been 
absent this year. Compared to other re- 
cent years, however, cattle prices this 
Summer have been very favorable. For 
the last three months of this year prices 
will probably not average much lower 
than during the last three months of 
1928, which were at a considerably lower 
level than earlier, following the sharp 
break which came about Oct. 1, 1928. 


Shipments May Drop ; , 
In areas where the feed situation is 


favorable there is some evidence that the | 


lower prices have delayed, and may re- 
duce cattle shipments. In other cases, 
especially where feed is short, the move- 
ment to market has been about normal, 


with some forced shipments of thin cattle | 


from localities where both feed and ‘stock 
water were lacking. Severe weather in 
November might result in a rather heavy 
late movement of cattle from the areas 
in the northern plain States, where feed 
supplies are short. 

Demand for feeding cattle from the 
Corn Belt States up to the end of Sep- 





| picturized. 






Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion 
of each volume. 


This cumulates the 52 
Weekly Indexes. 
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COPY 


| Film Illustrates 
Method of Making 
Abrasive Material 


Varied Functions of Carbo- 
| Yrundum and Other Prod- 
| ucts Used in Polishing 
Processes Are Depicted , } 


PRICE 5 CENTS 








| The important role which grinding and 
polishing operations play in making of 
numerous everyday articles is pictur- 
ized in an educational motion pictuve 
| film entitled, “Manufactured Abrasives,” 
which has just been produced by the Bu- 
reau of Mines, Department of Commerce, 
|in cooperation with a large industrial 
/ concern, it was announced Oct. 11. The 
full text of the announcement follow: 
While natural abrasives such as sand- 
stone, flint and emery, formerly served 
the needs of mankind, modern industry 
|must have harder, sharper and more 
| efficient grinding materials, it is pointed 
|out. This need is largely met by manu- 
|factured abrasives such as are made in 
huge electric furnaces operated by power 
generated from the Falls of Niagara. 
A series of scenes shows the American 
|and Canadian Falls at Niagara and the 
| turbulent rapids above the Falls. A dia- 
gram explains how the power is gener- 
ated by the force of water plunging down 
|immense pipes to turbines which drive 
| electric generators. 

\ Experiments Shown 
Carborundum, a widely used abrasive, 
| Was discovered in 1891 by Dr. Edward 
| Goodrich Acheson, and in the film. Dr. 

Acheson himself reenacts his original 





| . . . . 
i}, experiment in which he mixed coke and 


sand and heated them in a crude elec- 
tric furnace, producing tiny sparkling 
crystals of silicon carbide, or carborun- 
dum, making a new abrasive substance 
hard enough to cut glass readily. 

_.Carborundum is now made in huge 
electric furnaces from mixtures of coke, 
sand, sawdust and salt. The varios 
processes by which these materials are 
fused in the furnace at a temperature 
of about 4.000 degrees F. to make masses 
of beautiful carborundum crystals are 
There is also shown the 
making of aloxite, another manufactured 


| abrasive made from a mixture of coke 


and bauxite. 


Some abrasives are used in the grain 
form for polishing; some are glued to 


|paper or cloth and some are mixed with 


ceramic clay bonds, molded into wheels 
or other shapes and baked in kilns to 
vitrify the clay. The molding, pressing, 


|burning and drying of abrasive wheels 
| are visualized. 


It is shown how abrasive 
wheels are tested at high speed to make 
sure they will withstand the most severe 
|working strains. The manufacture of 
abrasive paper or cloth is next shown. { 


Used to Polish Métal 


The uses of manufactured abrasives 
are many and varied. In making an 
average automobile, for example, hun- 
dreds of parts must be accurately ground 
or polished. A number of interesting 
scenes show the grinding of cylinders, 
crankshaft bearings, camshafts, piston 
pins, transmission gears, ball bearings 
and other automobile parts. The balls 
for ball bearings are finish-ground to 
within one-half of a ten-thousandth of 
an inch of absolute accuracy, 


The polishing of hardware and fittings 


|with felt wheels coated with glue and 


abrasive grains is next shown. The use 
of grinding equipment in the foundry 
machine shop in making car couplers and 
railroad switches are picturized. 

Even in making dolls, abrasives have 
their part, and a series of interesting 
scenes shows the molding, gluing and 
grinding of the well-known Kewpie dolls, 

The tool manufacturer uses grinding 
|wheels on thousands of operations and 
the making of auger bits and hardened 
tools and dies is shown. A view is given 
of a monster circular saw, which is kept 
sharp by the use of grinding wheels, 

Wheels Alter Industry 


Manufactured abrasives have revolu- 
tionized the working of marble, and 
| scenes are presented of the sawing and 
polishing of marble by the use of abra- 
sives. 

Other interesting scenes show the 
bevelling and edging of plate glass by 
the use of carborundum and aloxite 
wheels. The cutting and finishing of 
sparkling cut-glass ware with manufac- 
tured abrasives and the sanding of fur- 
niture and of automobile bodies as a 
step toward the obtaining of finer finishes 
is shown. Other scenes show the 
smoothing of heels and soles of shoes 
with carborundum paper, the finishing 
of dies and tools with: aloxite cloth, the 
sharpening of hand tools with car. 
borundum and aloxite stones, and finally, 
the sharpening of such everyday im- 
|plements as the carving knife. 

Copies of this film, “Manufactured 
Abrasives,” may be obtained for ex- 
hibition purposes by schools, churches, 
clubs, civic and business bodies, miners* 
| unions, engineering societies, and other 
interested by applying to the Pittsburgh 
Experiment Station of the United States, 
| Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, Pa. No 
|charge is made for the use of the film, 
but the exhibitor is asked to pay trans- 
portation charges. 
tember was rather slow, due to the un; 
certainty of the corn situation and to the 
rather high prices of corn. With a con- 
siderable drop in corn prices in recent 
weeks and with large supplies of hay and 
Fall feed in most feeding States, the de- 
|mand for unfinished cattle will probably 
|show some improvement. 

Hay prices in nearly all the western 
|States are considerably higher than 4 
year ago and hay supplies are smaller, 
Range conditions over the areas as a 
whole are below last year. Total avail- 
able feed supplies are probably about 
|sufficient for a reasonably open Winter, 
|but will be entirely inadequate for a 
Winter approaching in severity that of a 
year ago. Under the most favorable 
weather conditions Winter feed costs will 
be comparatively high and under severe 
weather conditions they might be even 
jhigher than last Winter. Only enough 
snow to make Winter sheep ranges avail- 
\able and a maximum of days of sunshine 
would be the order of most western 
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stockmen for the coming Winter, if the 
could get the weather they would preted, 4 
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